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CHAPTEE I. 

LUONGSr THE PAISTEBB. 



HEN Clive 
xNewcome 
11 comes to be 
1^ aid, no doubt 

- he will re- 
"" member his 

- Roman days 

- as amongst 

,- which 
ever award- 
ed him. The 
simplicity of 
the student's life there, the greataess iiad friendly splendour of the 
Bcenes aiirrounding him, the delightful nature of the occupation 
in which he is engaged, the pleasant company of comrades, inspired 
hy a like pleasure over a similar calling, the labour, the meditation, the 
holiday and the kindly feast afterwards, should make tlie Art-students 
the happiest of youth, did they but know their good fortune. Their 
work is for the most part delightfully easy. It does not exercise the 
brain too much, but gently occupies it, and with a subject most agree- 
able to the scholar. The mere poetic fiame, or jet of invention, needu 
to be lighted up but very seldom, namely, when the young painter ia 
devising his subject, or settling the composition thereof. The posing 
of figures and drapery ; the dexterous copying of the line ; the artful 
processes of cross-hatching, of slumping, of laying on lights, and what 
not ; the arrangement of colour, and the pleasing operations of glazing 
and the like, are labours for the most part merely manual. These, 
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viGx the smoking of a proper number of pipes, carry the student 
through his day's work. If you pass bis door you will very probably 
hear him singiDg at his easel. I should like to kuow 'ivhat young 
lanyer, mathematician, or divinity scholar, can sing over his volumes, 
and at the same time advance with his labour? In every city where 
Art is practised there are old gentlemen vcho never touched a pencil in 
their lives, but find the occupation and company of artists so agreeable 
that they are never out of the studios ; follow one generation of 
painters after another ; sit by with perfect contentment while Jack is 
drawing his piSeraro, or Tom designing his cartoon, and years afternards 
when Jack is established in Newman- street, and Tom a Boyal Acade- 
mician, shall still be found in their rooms, occupied now by fresh 
painters and pictures, telling the youngsters, their successors, what 
glorious fellows Jack and Tom were. A poet must retire to privy 
places and meditate his rhymes in secret ; a painter caii practise his 
trade in the company of friends. Your splendid chef d'eeole, a Rubens 
or a Horace Vernet, may sit with a secretary reading to him ; a troop of 
admiring scholars watching the master's hand ; or a company of court 
ladies and gentlemen, (to whom he addresses a few kind words now and 
again,) looking on admiringly ; whilst the humblest painter, be he ever 
so poor, may have a friend watching at his easel, or a gentle wife 
dtting by with her work in her lap, and with fond smiles or talk or 
silence, cheering his labour. 

Amongst all ranks and degrees of painters assembled at Borne, 
Mr- Clive found companions and friends. The cleverest man was not 
the best artist very oftec : the ablest artist not the best critic nor the 
best companion. Many a man could give no account of the feculty 
within him, but achieved success because he codld not help it ; and 
did, in an hour and without effort, that which another could not effect 
with half a life's labour. There were yoong sculptors who had never 
read a line of Homer, who took on themselves nevertheless to interpret 
aud continue the heroic Greek art. There were young painters with 
the strongest natural taste for low humour, comic singing, and Oyder- 
Cellar jollifications, who would imitate nothing under Michael Angelo, 
and whose canvases teemed with tremendous allegories of fates, furies, 
genii of death and battle. There were long-haired lads who fancied 
the sublime lay in the Peruginesque manner, and depicted saintly per- 
sonages with crisp draperies, crude colours, and haloes of gold-leaf. 
Onr friend marked all these practitioners of Art with their various 
oddities and tastes, and was welcomed in the ateliers of all of them, 
from the grave dons and seniors, the senators of the French and 
English Academy, down to the jovial students who railed at the elders 
over their cheap cups at the Lepre. What a gallant, starving, generous, 
kindly life, many of them led! What fun in their grotesque airs, 
what friendship and gentleness in their poverty ! How splendidly 
Carlo talked of the marquis his cousin, and the duke his intimate 
friend ! How great Federigo was oa the subject of his wrongs, from 
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the AcaAmaj at home, « paek of tradeBnen vba eoold not mdentand 
high art, and vho- had never Been a good fuctnre ! With what 
haughtiness Auguato swaggered about at Sir Joho's soirees, thongh 
he was known to have borrowed Femando's coat, and Luigi's dreas- 
hootsj If one or the other was ill, how noUy and generously hia 
companiona flocked to cemfoit him, took turns to nurse the atck man 
through nights of fever, contrU>vteil oat of their Bteoder means to help 
hiiB thrsugh hb difBcalty. Max, who loves fine dresses and the 
Gamival Bo, gave up a costome and a carriage bo as to help Paul. 
Paul, when be sold bis picture (through the agencj of Pietro, with 
wbon be had quarrelled, and who recommended him to a patron) gave 
a third of the money back to Max, and took another third portion to 
Iiszaro, with his poor wife and children, who had not got a single order 
all that winter — and bo the story went on. I hav« heard Clive tell of 
two noble young Americans who came to Europe to study their art ; <^ 
whom the one fell sick whilst the other supported bis penniless coisp 
zade, and out of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a penny for himaelfr 
giving the rest to his siok companion. " I should like to have knoivn 
that good Samaritan, Sir," our Colonel said, twirling his muBtacbios;. 
when we saw him again, and bis son told him that stoiy. 

J. J., in bis steady sUent way, worked on every day, and for many hours 
every day. When Clive entered their studio of a morning, he found 
J. J. tbeire, and there he left him. When thn Life Academy was over, 
at night, and Clive went out to his soirees. J. J. lighted his lamp and 
eontinned his happy labour. He did not cmc for the brawling supper- 
parties of his comrades ; liked better to stay at home than to go into 
the world, and was seldom abroad of a nigbt except during the illneea 
of Luigi brfore mentioned, when J. J. spent constant evenings at the 
othar's bed-side. J. J. was fortunate as well aB skilful : people in the 
world took a liking to the modest young man, sod be had more than 
me order for pictures. The Artists' Club, at the Lepre, set him down 
as dose with hn money; but a year after he left Rome, Lazaro and his 
nife. who still remained there, told a different tale. Clive Newcome, 
when be heard of their distress, gave them something — as much as bs 
eonld ^tare ; but J. J. gave more, and Clive was as eager in acknow- 
ledging and admiring his friend's generosity as he was in speaking of 
his genius. His was a fortunate organisation indeed. Study nss his 
chief amusement. Self-denial came easily to him. Pleasure, or what 
is generally called so, had little charm for him. His ordinary com- 
panions were pure and sweet thoughts ; his out-door enjoyment the 
contemplatkin of natural beauty : for recreation, the hundred pleasant 
dexterities and manipulations of his craft were ceaselessly interesting to 
him ; he would dram every knot in an oak panel, or every leaf in an 
orange-tree, smiling, and taking a gay delight over the simple feats of 
skill: whenever you found him he seemed watchful and serene, bis 
modest virgin-lamp always lighted and trim. No gusts of passion 
eztingubbed it; no hopeless wandering in the darkness afterwards led 
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him astray. Wayfarers through the world, ve meet now and again with 
such purity ; and salute it, and hush whilst it passes on. 

We have it under Clive Neffcome's own signature, that he intended 
to pass ft couple of years in Italy, devoting himself exclusively 
to the study of his' profession. Other besides professional reasons 
were working secretly in the young man's mind, causing him to 
think that absence from Eogland was the best cure for a maJady under 
which he secretly laboured. But change of air may cure some sick 
people more speedily than the sufferers ever hoped ; and also it is on 
record, thai young men with the very best intentions respecting study, 
do not fulfil them, and are led away from their scheme by accident, or 
pleasure, or necessity, or some good cause. Young Ciive worked 
sedulously two or three months at his vocation at Rome, secretly 
devouring, no doubt, the pangs of sentimental disappointment under 
which he laboured ; and he drew from his models, and he sketched 
round about everything that suited his pencil on both sides of Tiber ; 
and he laboured at the Life Academy of nights — a model himself te 
other young students. The symptoms of his sentimental mslady began 
to abate. He took an interest in the afiairs of Jack, and Tom, and 
Harry round about him : Art exercised its great healiDg influence on 
his wounded spirit, which to be sure had never given in. The meeting 
of'titLe painters at the Cafe Greco, aud at their private bouses, was very 
jovid, pleasant, and lively. Clive smoked his pipe, di-ank his glass of 
Marsala, sang his song, and took part in the general chorus as gaily as 
the jolHest of the boys. He was the cock of the whole painting soliool, 
the favourite of all ; and to be liked by the people, you may be pretty 
sure that we for our parts must like them. 

Theu, besides the painters, he had, as he has informed us, the other 
society of Rome. Every winter there is a gay and pleasant English 
colony in that capital, of course more or less remarkable for rank, 
fashion, and agreeability with every varying year. In Olive's year some 
very pleasant folks set up their winter quarters in the usual foreigners' 
resort rouud about the Piazza di Spagna. I was amused tD find, 
lately, on looking over the travels of the respectable M. de PoUnitz, 
that, a hundred and twenty years ago, the same quarter, the same 
streets and palaces, scarce chaoged from those days, were even then 
polite foreigners' resort. Of one or two of the gentlemen, Clive had 
made the acquaintance in the hunting-field ; others he had met during 
his brief appearance in the London world. Being a youth of great 
personal agility, fitted thereby to the graceful performance of polkas, &c.; 
having good manners, and good looks, and good credit with Prince 
Polonia, or some other banker, Mr. Newcome was thus made very 
welcome to the Anglo- Roman society; and as kindly received in genteel 
houses, where they drank tea and danced the galop, as in those dusky 
taverns and retired lodgings where his bearded comrades, the punters, 
held their meetings. 

Thrown together every day, and night after night; flocking to the 
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same pictare-galleries, statue-galleries, Fincian drives, and cburch 
functions, the Engliah colonists at Rome perforcjo become intimate, and 
in many cases friendly. They have an Engliah library where the 
TftriouB meets for the week are placarded : on such a day the Vatican 
galleries are open : the next is the feast of Saint so and so : on 
Wednesday there will be musio and Vespers at the Sistine chapel ; on 
Thursday, the Pope will bless the animals — sheep, horses, and what-not i 
and flocks of Engliah accordingly rush to witness the benediction of 
droves of donkeys. In a word, the ancient city of the Ctesars, the 
aogust fanes of the Popes, with their splendour and ceremony, are alt 
mapped out and arranged for English diversion ; and we run in a crowd 
to high mass at St. Peter's, or to the illumination on Easter-day. as we 
run when the bell rings to the Bosjesmen at Cremome, or the fireworks 
at Vauihall. 

Running to see fireworks alone, rushing off to examine Bosjesmen 
by one's self, is a dreary work : I should think very few men would have 
the course to do it unattended, and personally would not prefer a pipe 
in their own rooms. Hence if Clive went to see all these sights, as he 
did, it is to be concluded that he went in company, and if he wont in 
company and sought it, we may suppose that little afiair which annoyed 
him at Badeu no longer tended to hurt his peace of mind very seriously. 
The truth is, our oountiymen are pleasanter abroad than at home ; nv>st 
hospitable, kindly, and eager to he pleased and to please. You see a 
family half a dozen times in a week in the little B:oman circle, whom 
jou ahall not meet twice in a season afterwards in the enormoua London 
round. When Easter is over and everybody is going away at Rome, you 
and your neighbour shake hands, sincerely sorry to part: in London 
we are obliged to dilute our kindness so that there is hardly any smack 
of the original milk. As one by one the pleasant families dropped off 
with whom Clive had spent his happy winter; as Admiral Freeman's 
carriage drove away, whose pretty girls he had caught at St. Peter's 
kissing St. Peter's toe ; as Dick Denby's family ark appeared with all 
Denby's sweet young children kissing farewells to him out of window; 
as those three charming Miss Baliols with whom he had that glorious 
day in the Catacombs'; as friend after friend quitted the great city with 
kind greetings, warm pressures of the hand, and hopes of meeting in a 
yet greater city on the banks of the Thames, young Clive felt a 
depression of spirit. Borne was Home, hut it was pleasanter to see 
it in company ; our painters are smoking still at the Cafe Greco, but 
a society all smoke and alt painters did not suit him. If Mr. Clive is 
not a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven, if his genius is not gloomy, 
solitary, gigantic, shining alone, like a lighthouse, a storm round abont 
him, and breakers dashing at his feet, I cannot help myself: he is as 
heaven made him, brave, honest, gay, and friendly, and persons of a 
gloomy turn must not look to him as a hero. 

So Clive and his companion worked aivay with all their hearts 
from November until far into April when Easter came, and the glorious 
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gala with which the RomftD church cdebrstes that holy Beason. By 
this time Clive's boc&s were full of Bketches. Kaiss, impemi and 
medinvd ; peftM&ts and hagpipemen : Passionists with shaven polls ; 
CapuohiM and the equally hairy frequentera of the Caf^ Greco ; painters 
of all nations n'ho resort there ; Cardinals and their queer equipages 
and attendants ; the Hoiy Father hiraself (it was Grt^ory sixteenth of 
the name) ; the dandified English on the Pincio and the wcndOTful 
Eoman members of the hunt — were not all these designed by th» 
young man and admired by his friends in after-days? J. J.'s sk^ches 
were few, bat he had painted two beautiful little pictures, and eold tbem 
for so good a phoe that Prince Polonia'a people were quite civil to him. 
He had orders for yet more pictures, and having worked r-ery hard, 
thought himself anthorised to accompany Mr. Olive npon a pleasure 
trip to Naples, which the latter deemed necessary after his own 
tremendous labours. He for his part had painted no pictures, though 
he had oommenced a dozen and turned them to the wall ; but he had 
sketched, and dined, nnd smoked, and danced, as we have seen. So 
the little britzsha was prtt behind heraes again, and our two friends set 
out on their tmir, havmg quite a crowd of brother artists to cheer them, 
^H> had assembled and had a break&et for the purpose at that oomfertr 
able osCeria, near the Lateran Gate. How the fellows flung their hats 
up, and shouted, "Lebe wohl," and "Adieu," and "God bless yon, old 
boy," in many languages ! Clive was the josng swell of the artistB of 
that year, and adored by the whole of the jolly company. His sketches 
were pronounced on all hands to be admirable : it was agreed that if 
he chose he might do anything. 

So with promises of a epeedy petuni they left behind them the nobis 
ci^, which all love who onoe have aeea it, and of which we think after^ 
wards ever with the kindness and the regard of home. They dashed 
across the Campagna and over the beautifol hills of Albano, and sped 
through the solemn Pontine Marshes, and stopped to roost at TerracioB 
(which was not at all like Fra Diavdo's T-erracina at Covent Garden, as 
J. J. was distressed to remark), and so, galloping onwards through a 
faandred ancient cities that crumble on the shores of the beautiful 
Mediterranean, behold, «a the second day as they ascended a hill about 
noon, Vesuvius caste in view, its great shape shimmering blue in the 
distant faaee, its banner of smoke in the cloudless sky. And aheut five 
o'(4od( in the evening (as everybody will v^o starts from Tcrracina eaiiy 
and pays the postrboy well), the travedlers came to an ancient city w^led 
and fortiSed, with drawbridges over the ^lining moats. 

"Here is CiP0A,"9ays J. i. and Clive burst oot laughing: thinking 
of hit Capua whidi he had left — how many months — ^years it seemed 
ago. From Capua to Naples is a fine sla^ight road, and our travellers 
were landed at the latter place at snj^r-time ; where, if they had 
quarters at the Vittoria Hotel, tliey were as comfortable as any geatlo- 
men painters need wi^ to be in this world. 
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The aspect of the place was bo charming sad delightful to Clire : — the 
beautiful e«4 stretched before hie eyes when waking, Capri a faiiy island 
in the distance, in the amethyst recks of which Sjrens might be pUjing, — 
that fair line of cities skirting the shore glittering white along the purjJe 
water, — over the whole brilliant Bceue Vesuvius rising with clondlets 
plajing round its summit, and the country bursting out into that glorious 
vegetation with which sumptuooB nature decorates every spring— 
this city and scene of Naples were eo much to dive's liking th^ I 
have a letter from him dated a couple of days after the young man's 
arrival, in wbioh he announces his intention of staying there for ever, 
and gives me an invitation to some fine lodgings in a. certain palazzo, on 
which he has cast his eye. He is so enraptured mth the place, tJiat be 
aays to die and be buried there even wouhl be quite a treat; so charming 
is titB cemetery where the Neapolitan dead repose. 

The Fates did not, however, ordain that Clive Newcome shouid pan 
all his life at Naples. His Boman banker presently forwarded a few 
letters to his address; some whidi had arrived after his departure, 
others which had been lyiug at the Poste Restaute, with his name 
vnitten in perfecdy legible characters, but which the authorities of 
the post, accordaig to their custov, would not see when Chve sent 
for them. 

It was one of these letters which Clive clutched the most eagerly. 
It had been lying since October, actually, at the Koman post, though 
Clive had asked for letters then a hundred times- It was that little letter 
from Ethel, in reply to his own, whereof we have made mention in a 
previous chapter, There ^vas not much in the Utile letter. Nothing, 
of course, that Virtue or GrandaAmma might net read over the young 
writer's shouUer. It was afiectiooate, simple, rather melancholy; 
described in a few words Sir Brian's seizure and present condition; 
spoke of Lord Kew. who was SMsding rapidly, as if Clive, of course, 
was aware of his accident ; of the children ; of CUve's iather ; and ended 
with a hearty " God blesa you," to Clive, from his sincere Ethel. 

*' You boast of its being over. You see it is not over," says CliTe's 
monitor and companion. " Else, why should you have dashed at that 
letter before all the others, Clive ? " J.J. had been watching, not 
without interest, Olive's blank face as be read the young lady's not«. 

" How do you know who wrote the letter ? " asks Clivs, 

" I can read the signature in your face," says the other ; " and I 
could almost tell the contents of the note. Why have you such a tell- 
tale fiwe, Clive?" 

" It is over; but when a man has once, you know, gone through an 
af&ir like that," says Clive, looking very grave, " he — he's anxious to 
bear of Alice Gray, and how she's getting on, you see, my good friend." 
And be began to shout out aa of old — 

" Her heart it ie anothet'B, she — never — can — be — mine." 
and to laugh at the end of the song. " Well, w^," says h»; " it is a 
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very kind note, a very proper litLle note ; the expressions is elegant, 
J, J., the aentimenta is most correct. All the little t's is most properly 
crossed, and all the little i's have dots over their little heads. It's 
a sort of a prize note, don't you see ; atid one such, as is in the old 
spelling-book story, the good boy received a plum-cake for writing. 
Perhaps you weren't educated on the old spelling-book, J, J, ? My 
good old father taught me to read out of his — I say, I think it was a 
shame to keep the old boy waiting whilst I hare been giring an 
audience to this young lady. Dear old father ! " and he apostrophised 
the letter. " I beg jour pardon, sir ; Miss Newcome requested five 
minutes' conversation, and I was obliged, from politeness, you know, 
to receive. There's nothing between us; nothing but what's most 
correct, upon my honour and conscience." And he kissed his father's 
letter, and calling out again " Dear old father ! " proceeded to read as 
follows : — 



" ' Your letters, my dearest Clive, have been the greatest comfort 
to me. I seem to hear you as I read them. I can't but think that 
this, the modem and natural style, is a great progress upon the oM- 
faskioned manner of my day, when we used to begin to our fathers, 
" Honoured Father," 'or even " Honoured Sir" some precUians use 
to write still from Mr. Lord's Academy, at Tooting, where I went 
before Grey Friars' — though I sVispect parents were no more honoured 
in those days than now-a-days. I know one who had rather be trusted 
than honoured ; and you may call me what you please, so as you 
do that. 

'"It is not only to me your letters give pleasure. Last week I 
took yours from Baden Baden, No. 3, September 15, into Calcutta, 
and could not help showing it at Government House, where I dined. 
Your sketch of the old Russian Princess and her little boy, gambling, 
was capital. Colonel Buckmaster, Lord Bagnig's private secretary. 
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knew her, and sajs it is to a T. And I read out to some of mj young 
fellows what you B(ud about play, and how you had given it over. I 
very much fear some of the young rogues are at dice and brandy-pawnee 
before tiffiu. What you say of yoang Ridley, I take earn grano. His 
sketcbes I thought very agreeable ; but to compare them to a certain 
gentleman't — Never mind. I sball not tij to make him tbink too 
nell of himself. I kissed dear Ethel's hand in your letter. I \nite 
her a loag letter by this mail. 

" ' If Paul de Florae in any way resembles his mother, between you 
and him there ought to be a very warm regard. Z knew her wbea I 
was a boy, long before you were boin or thought of; and in wandering 
forty years through the world since, I have seen bo woman in my 
eyes so good or so beautiful. Your cousin Ethel reminded me of her ; 
as handsome, but not so lovely. Yes, it was that pale lady you saw at 
Foi'is, with eyes full of care, and hair streaked with grey. So it will 
be the torn of you young folks, come eight mare liutrei, and your heads 
vFill be bald like mine, or grey like Madame de Florae's, and bending 
over the ground where wa are lying in quiet. I understand from you 
that young Paul is not in very flourishing circumstances. If he still 
is in need, mind and be his banker, and I will be youn. Any child 
of hers must never want when I have a spare guinea. I do not mind 
telling you, sir, that I cared for her more than millions of guineas 
once ; and half broke my heart about her when I went to India, as a 
young chap. So, if any such misfortunes happen lo you, consider, my 
boy, you are not the only one. 

" ' Binnie writes me word that he has been ailing. I hope you are 
a good correspondent with him. What made me turn to him just 
after speaking of unlucky love afiairs ? Could I be thinking about 
little Roaie Mackenzie ? She is a sweet little lass, and James will 
leave her a pretty piece of money. Verbum aap. I should like yon 
to marry; but God forbid you should marry for a million of gold 
moburs. 

" ' And gold mohurs bring me to another subject. Do you know, I 
narrowly missed losing half a lakh of rupees which I had at an agent's 
here ? And who do you think warned me about him ? Our friend 
Bammun Lai, who has lately been in England, and with whom I made 
the voyage from Southampton. He is a man of wondaiful tact and 
observation. I used to think meanly of the honesty of natives, and 
treat them haughtily, as I recollect doing this very gentleman at 
your uncle Newcome's in Bryanstone Square. He heaped coals of fire 
on my head by saving my money for me ; and I have placed it at 
interest in his house. If I would hut listen to him, my capital might 
be trebled in a year, he says, and the interest immensely increased. 
He enjoys the greatest esteem among the monied men here ; keeps a 
splendid establishment and house here, in Barrackpore ; is princely in 
bis benefactions. He talks to me about the establishment of a hank, 
of which the profits are so enormous and the scheme so (seemingly) 
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dear, tfaat I don't know irhetfaer I mayn't be tempted to take a feir 
shares. Nou» verrons. Several of 107 friends are longing to have a 
finger in it; but be Bare of tiaa, I shall do nothing rashly and without 
the very begt adviee, 

" ' I have not been fr^htened yet by your draughts upon tqc. Draw 
as many of these as you please. Yoa know I don't half like the other 
kind of drawing, except as a delatsemeiU : hot if you chose b) be a 
weaver, like my grandfather, I should not say you nay. Don't stint 
yourself of money or of honest pleasure. Of what good is money, 
unless we can make those we love happy with it ? There would be no 
need for me to save, if you were to saye t«o. So, and as you know as 
well as I what our means are., in every honest way use them. I should 
like you not to pass the whole of next year ia Italy, but to come home 
and pay a visit to honest James Binnie. I wonder how the old barrack 
in Pitzroy Square looks without me? Tty and go roood by Paris on 
yoor way home, and pay your visit, and carry your father's fond 
remembrances to Madame la Comteese de Florae. I don't say 
remember me to my brotiwr, as I write Brian by this mail. Adiea 
mon fils ! je t'embrasse ! — and am always my Cii?e'a affectionate 
father, T. N.' 

" Isnt he a noble old trump ? " That point had been settled by the 
jonng men any lime these three years. And now Mr. J. J, remarked 
that when Clive had read his father's letter once, then he read Ethel's 
over again, and put it in his breast-pocket, and was very disturbed in 
mind that day, pishing and pshawing at the statue gallery which they 
went to see at the Museo. 

" After all," says Clive, " what nibbish these second-rate statues are ! 
what a great hulking aJmrtiou is this brute of a Famese Hercules 1 ' ' 
There's only one bit in the whole gallery that is worth a twopenny 

It was the beautiful fragment nadled Psyche. J. 3. smiled as his 
comrade spoke in admiration of this statue — in the slim shape, in the 
delicate formation of the neck, in the haughty virginal expression, 
the Psyche is not unlike the Diana of the Louvre — and the Diana <^ 
the Louvre we have said was like a certain young lady. 

" After all," continues Clive, looking up at the great knotted 1^ itf 
that clumsy caricatured porter which Giykon the Athenian sculptured 
in bad times of art sniely,- — " She could not write otherwise than she 
did — don't yoD see ? Her letter is quite kind and affectionate. Yoa 
see she says she shall always hear of me with pleasure : hopes I'll 
come back soon, and bring some good pictures with me, since pictures 
I will do. She thinks smdl beer of painters, J. J, — well, we don't 
think email beer of ourselves, my noble friend. I — I suppose it must 
be over by this time, and I may write to her as the Coonless of 
Kew." The custode of the apartjnent had seen admiration and wonder 
expressed by hundreds of visiton to his marble Giant : but he had 
never known firacoles oocastiMt emotioa before, as in tha case of the 
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yoang stranger, who, after sMring & while at the statue, dashed his 
hand across his forehead with a grosii, and walked awaj from before 
the graven image of the hage Strongmui, who had himself been made 
such a fool by women. 

" My fatiier waats me to go and see James and Madame de Fiomc," 
Bays Olive, as they stride down the street to the Toledo. 

3. J. puts his arm throagh hb companion's, which is deep in the 
pocket of his velvet paletot. " Yon most not ■go home till you hear 
it is over, Clive," whispers J. J. 

" Of course not, old boy," says (he other, bloving tobacco out of his 
Staking bead. 

Not very long after their arrival, we may be sure they went to 
Pompeii, of which place, as this is not sn Italian tour, hut a history of 
Clive Newcome, Esquire, and his inosC respectable &mily, we shall offer 
to give no description. The young man had read Sir Bulwer Lyttoo's 
del^htful story, which has become the history of Pompeii, before they 
came Ihither, and Pliny's description, apnd the Guide Book. 
Admiring the wonderfid ingenuity with which the English writer had 
iUnstrated the plaoe by his tect, as if the bouses were so many 
pietnres to which be had appended a story, Clive, the wag, who was 
always indulging his vein for caricatnre, was propossig that they should 
take the same plaoe. names, people, and make a burlesque story : 
" What would bea better figure," says he, " than Pliny's mother, whom 
tfee historian describes as exceedingly corpulent, and walking away 
from the catoatn^he widi slaves holding cushions behind her, to shield 
her plump person from the cinders ! Yes, old Mra. Pliny shall be my 
heroine I " says Clive. A picture of her on a daA grey paper, and 
-eonched up with red at the eEtremhies, exists in Olive's album to the 
present day. 

As they were laughing, rattling, wondering, mimicking, the cicerone 
attending them with his nasal twaddle, anon pausing and sOent, 
yielding to the melancholy pity and wonder which the aspect of that 
strange sad smiling lonely place inspires; behold they come upon 
another party of English, tno young men accompanying a lady. 

" What, Clive 1 " cries one. 

" My dear, dear Lord Kew ! " shouts the other ; aud as each young 
man rushes up and grasps the two hands of the other, they both begin 
to blush. . . . 

Lord Kew and his family resided in a neighbouring hotel on the 
Chiafa at Naples, and that very evening on returning from the Pom- 
peian excursion, the two painters were invited to take tea by those 
friendly persons, J. J. excused himself, aud sate at home drawing 
all night. Clive went, aud passed a pleasant evening ; in which all 
sorts of future tours and pleasure-parties were projected by the young 
men. They were to visit Psstum, Capri, Sicily ; why not Malta and 
the east ? asked Lord Kew. 
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Lady Walham was alarmed. Had not Kew been in the east already ? 
Clive was surprised and agitated too. Could Kew think of going to 
the east, and making long Journeja when he had — he had other engage- 
ments that would necessitate his return home 1 No, he must not go 
to the east ; Lord Ken'a mother avowed, Kew had promised to stay 
with her during the summer at Oaetetlammare, and Mr. Newcome 
most come and paint their portraits there — all cheir portraits. She 
would like to have an entire picture-gallery of Kaws, if her son would 
remain at home during the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, exacting Olive's 
promise to come to Castellammare : and George Barnes disappeared 
to array himself in an evening costume, and to pay his round of 
visits as became a young diplomatist. This part of diplomatic duty 
does not commence until after the opera at NaplM; and society 
begins when the rest of the world has gone to bed. 

Kew and Clive sate till one o'clock in the morning when the latter 
returned to his hotel. Not one of those fine parties at Psestum, 
Sicily, &c., were carried out. Clive did not go to the east at all, and 
it was J. J. who painted Lord Kew's portrait that summer, at Castel- 
lammare. The next day Clive went for his passport to the embassy; 
and a steamer departing direct for Marseilles on that very afternoon, 
behold Mr. Newcome was on hoard of her; Lord Kew and his brother 
and J. J. waving their hats to him aa the vessel left the shore. 

Away went the ship, cleaving swiftly through the azare waters; but 
not swiftly enough for Clive. J, J. went back with a sigh to his 
sketch-book and easels. I suppose the other young disciple of Art had 
heard something which caused him to forsake his sublime mistress, for 
one who was much more capricious and earthly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BETUBN3 FBOU BOME TO PALL MALL. 

NE maming in 
the month of Julj, 
when there wets 
actually sunahine 
in Lunb Court, 
and tho two gea- 
tlemen 'nho occu- 
pied the third floor 
chambers there in 
partnerafaip, vere 
engaged, aa their 
custom was, over 
their pipes, their 
manuscripts, and 
their "Times" newspaper, hehold a fresh aunsbine burst into their 
room in the person of young Olive, with a bronzed face, and a yellow 
beard and moatachios, and those bright cheerful eyes, the sight of 
which was always bo welcome to both of us. "What, Clive! What, 
the young one ! What, Benjamin ! " shout Pendennia and Warrington. 
Clive had obtained a very high place indeed in the latter's affections, 
80 much 80, that if I could have found it in my heart to be jealous of 
such a generous brave fellow, I might have grudged him his share of 
Warrington's regard. He blushed up with pleasure to see us again. 
Fidgeon, our boy, introduced him with a jubilant countenance ; and 
Flanagan, the laundress, came smirking out of the bed-room, eager 
to get a nod of recognition from him, and bestow a smile of welcome 
upon everybody's favourite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-chair full of magazines, slips of copy, and 
books for review, was emptied over tho neighbouriag coal scuttle, and 
Clive was in the seat, a cigar in his mouth, as comfortable aa if he had 
never been away. When did he come ? Last night. He was back in 
Charlotte Street, at his old lodgings : he had been to breakfast in 
Fitzroy Square that morning; James Binnie chirped for joy at seeing 
him. His father had written to him desiring him to come back and 
see James Binnie; pretty Miss Bosie was very well thank you: and 
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Mrs. Mack? Wasn't Mrs. Mackenzie delighted to behold him? "Come 
sir, on your honour and conscience, didn't the widow give you a kiss 
on your return?" Clive sends an uncut number of the " Pall Mall 
Gazette" flying across the room at the head of the inquirer; but 
blushes so sweetly, that I have very little doubt some such pretty 
meeting had taken place. 

What a pity it is he had not been here a short while since for a mar- 
riage in high life, to give away his dear Barnes, and sign the book, along 
with the other digaitariea ! We deserihed that ceremony to him, and 
announced the promotion of his friend, Florae, now our friend also. 
Director of the Great Anglo-Gallic Railway, the Prince de Montcon- 
tour. Than Glive told us of hia deeds during the winter; of the good 
fun be had had at Rome, and the jolly fellows he had met there. Was 
he going to astonish the world by some grand pictures ? He was not. 
The more he worked, the more discontented he was with his perform- 
ances somehow : but J. J. was coming out very strong, J. J. was gtring 
to be a stunner. We turned with pride and satisfaction to that ve»y 
number of the " Pall Mtil Gazette, " which the youth had flung at uS) 
and sliowed him a fine article by F. Bayham, Esq., in which thfl 
picture sent home by J. J. was eDthuaiasticaQy lauded by the great 

So be was back amongst us, and it seemed but yesterday he had 
fitted us. To Londoners everything seems to have happened but 
yesterday ; nobody has time to miss his neighbour who goes away. 
People go to the Cape, or on a campaign, m on a tour round the world, 
or to India, and return with a wife and two or three children, and we 
fency it was only the other day they left us, so engaged is every maa 
in his individual speculations, studies, struggles ; so selfish does our life 
make us : — selfish but not ill-natured. We are glad to see an old friend, 
though we do not weep when he leaves ua. We humbly acknowledge, 
if fate calls us away likewise, that we are no more missed than any 
other atom. 

After talking for a while, Mr. Clive must needs gg into the city, 
whither I accompanied him. Hia interview with Messi-a. Jolly 
and Bunes, at the house in Fog Court, must have been very 
satisfactory ; Clive came out of the parlour with a radiant conntenance. 
" Do you want any money, old boy ?" says he ; " the dear old governor 
has placed a jolly sum to my account, and Mr. Baines has told me 
how delighted Mrs. Baines and the girls will be to see me at 
dinner. He says my father has made a lucky escape out of one house 
in India, and a famous investment in another. Nothing could be more 
civil ; how uncommonly kind and friendly everybody is Jn London. 
Everybody ! " Then bestowing ourselves in a Hansom cab, which had 
probably just deposited some other capitalist in the City, we made for 
the West End of the town, where Mr. Clive had some important 
business to transact witii his tailors. He discharged his outstanding 
little accoimt with easy liberality, blushing as he pulled out of his 
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pocket s new clieqne book, p^e 1 of which be beatowad oo the 
delighted artist. From Mr. B.'s shop to Mr. Traefitt's is but a step. 
Our jonr^ friend was induced to enter the hair- dresser's, and leave 
behind him a great portion of the flowing locks and the yellow beard, 
which be bad brought with him from Rome. With his muatachios 
he could not be induced to part; painters and caTatry officers having 
a right to those decorations. And why should not this young fellow 
wear smart clothes, and a smart mustache, and look handsome, and 
take his pleasure, and bask in his sun when it shone? Time enon^ 
for Sannel and a fire when tbe winter comes ; and for grey hair and 
cork-soled boots in the natural decline of years. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in Jermyn Street to our friend 
Florae, who was now magnificently lodged there. A powdered giant 
lolling in the hall, bis buttons emblazoned with prodigious coronets, 
took oor cards up to the Prince. As the door of an ^artraent on the 
first fioor opened, we heard a cry as of joy ; and that nobleman, in a 
munificent Persian dressing-gown, rushing from tbe room, plunged 
down the stairs and began kissing Clive to the respectful astonifibment 
of the Titan in livery. 

" Come that I present you, my friends," our good little Frenchman 
exclaimed, "to Madame la — ^to my wife!" We entered the drawing-room ; 
a demure little lady, of near sixty years of age, was seated there, and 
we were presented in form to Madame la Princesse de Montcontour rieo 
Higg, of Manchester. She made us a stiff little curtsey, but looked not 
Sl-natured ; indeed, few women could look at Glive Newcome's gallant 
figure and brave smiling countenauce and keep a &own on their own 
very long. 

" I have eard of you from somebodys else besides the Prince," said 
the lady, with rather a blush. " Your uncle has spoke to me hoften 
iibout you, Mr. Clive, and about your good father." 

" C'eat son Directeur," whispers Florae to me. I wondered which of 
the firm of Newcome had taken that office upon him. 

" Now you are come to England:" the lady continoed (whose Lasca- 
fibire pronunciation being ones indicated, we shall henceforth, out of 
respect to the Princess's rank, generally pretermit), — " now you are 
come to England, we hope to see you often. Not here in this noisy 
hotel, which I can't bear, but in the conntiy. Our house is only three 
miles from Newcome — not such * grand ptaee as your unele's; but I 
hope we shall see you there a great deal, and your friend, Mr, Pen- 
dennis, if be is passing that way." The invitation to Mr. Pendennis, I 
am bound to say, was given in terms by no means so warm as those in 
which the Princess's hospitality to Clive were professed. 

" Shall \ie meet you at your Huncle Odson's?" the lady continued, 
to Clive ; " his wife is a most charming, well-informed woman, has 
been moat kind and civil, and we dine there to-day. Barnes and his 
wife is gone to spend the honeymoon at Newcome. Lady Clara is a 
Bweet dear thing, and her pa and ma most aSable, I am sure. What & 
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pity Sir Brian couldn't attend the marriage I There was every body 
there in London, a'most. Sir Harvey Diggs says he is mending very 
slowly. In life we are in death, Mr. Newcome ! Isn't it sad to think 
of him, in the midst of all his splendour and prosperity, and he bo 
infirm and unable to enjoy them ! But let us hope for the best, and 
that his health mil soon come round ! " 

With these and similar remarks, in which poor Florae took but a 
veiy small share (for he seemed dumb and melancholy in the company 
of the Princess, hie elderly spouse), the visit sped on, Mr, Pendennia, 
to whom very little was said, having leisure to make his silent observa- 
tions upon the person to whom he had been just presented. 

As there lay on the table two neat little packages, addressed " The 
Princess de Montcontour" — an eavelope to the same address, with " The 
Prescription, No. 9396" farther inscribed od the paper, and a sheet of 
note-paper, bearing cabalistic characters, aud the signature of that most 
fashionable physician, Sir Harvey Diggs, I was led to believe that the 
lady of Montcontour mas, or fancied herself, ia a delicate state of health. 
By the side of the physic for the body was medicine for the soul — a 
number of pretty little books in middle age bindings, in antique type 
many of them, adorned with pictures of the German School, repre- 
senting demure ecclesiastics, with their heads on one side, children in 
long starched nightgowns, virgins bearing lilies, and so forth, from which 
it was to be concluded that the owner of the volumes was not so hostile 
to Rome as she had been at an earlier period of her religious life ; and 
that she had migrated (in spirit) from Clapham to Knightsbridge, as so 
many wealthy niercantile families have likewise done in the body. A 



long strip of embroidery, of the Gothic pattern, furthermore betrayed 
her present inclinations ; and the person observing these things, whilst 
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nobody was taking anj notice of him, nas amused when the accuracy of 
his conjectures was confirmed by the re-appearance of the gigantic foot- 
man, calling out " Mr. Oneyman," in a loud voice, and preceding that 
divine jnto the room. 

" Cost le Directeur. Venez fumer dans roa chambre. Pen," growled 
Florae, as Honeyman came sliding over the carpet, bis elegant smile 
changing to a blush when he beheld Olive, his nephew, seated by the 
Princess's side. This, then, was the uncle who had spoken about Clive 
and his father to Madame de Florae. Charles seemed in the best 
condition. He held out two bran-new lavender-coloured kid gloves to 
shake hands with his dear Clive ; Florae and Mr. Fendennis vanished 
out of the room as he appeared, so that no precise account can be given 
of this affectijig interview. 

When I quitted the hotel, a brown brougham, with a pair of beautiful 
horses, the harness and panels emblazoned with the neatest little ducal 
coronets you ever saw, and a cypher under each crown as easy to read 
as the arrow-headed inscriptions on one of Mr. Layard's Assyrian 
chariots, was in waiting, and I presumed that Madame la Princesse 
was about to take an turing. 

Clive had passed the avuncular banking-house in the city, vrithout 
caring to face his relatives there. Mr. Newcome was now in sole 
command, Mr. Barnes being absent at Newcome, the Baronet little 
likely ever to enter bank parlour again. But his bounden duty was to 
vait OS the ladies ; and of course, only from duty's sake, he went the 
very first day and called in Park Lane. 

" The family was habsent ever since the marriage simminery last 
week," the footman, who had accompanied the party to Baden, informed 
CUve, when he opened the door and recognised that gentleman. " Sir 
Brian pretty well, thank you, sir. The family was at Brighting. That 
is. Miss Newcome is in X.ondon staying with her grandmammar in 
Queen Street, May Fear, sir," The vamished doors closed upon 
Jeames within ; the brazen knockers grinned their familiar grin at 
Clive; and he went down the blank steps discomfited. Must it be 
owned that be went to a Club, and looked in the Directory for the 
number of Lady Kew's house in Queen Street? Her ladyship had a 
furnished house for the season. No such noble name was to be found 
among the inhabitants of Queen Street. 

Mr. Hobson was from home ; that is, Thomas bad orders not to 
admit strangers on certain days, or before certtun hours ; so that Aunt 
Hobson saw Clive without being seen by the young man. I cannot 
say how much he regretted that mischance. His visits of propriety 
were thus all paid; and he went oft to dine dutifully with James 
Binnie, after which meal he came to a certain rendezvous given to 
him by some bachelor friends for the evening. 

James Binnie'a eyes lightened up with pleasure on beholding his 
young Clive ; the youth, obedient to his father's injunction, had hastened 
to Fitzroy Square immediately after taking possession of his old 
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lodpDgB — his, during the time of his absence. The old properties 
and carred cabinets, the picture of his father looking melancholy out 
of the canvas, greeted Clive strangely on the afternoon of hia arrival. 
No wonder he waa glad to get away from a solitude peopled with a 
number of dismal recollections, to the near hospitality of Fitzroy S.qnare 
and hia guardian and friend there. 

James had not improved in health daring dive's ten months absence. 
He had never been able to walk well, or take hia accustomed exercise, 
after his fall. He was no more used to riding than the late Mr. Gibbon, 
■whose person James's somewhat resembled, and of whose philosophy 
OUT Scottish friend was an admiring scholar. The Colonel gone, James 
■would have arguments with Mr. Honeyman over their claret, bring 
down the famous XVth and XVIth chapters of the Decline and Fall 
upon him, and quite get the better of the clergyman. James, like 
many other sceptics, was very obstinate, and for bis part believed that 
almost all parsons had as much belief as the Bomen augurs in their 
ceremonies. Certainly, poor Honeyman. in their controversies, gave 
up one article after another, flying from James's assault ; but the battle 
over, Charles Honeyman would pick up these accoutrements whKh he 
had flung away in his retreat, wipe them dry, and put them on again. 

Lamed by his fall, and obligod to remain much within doors, where 
certain society did not always amuse him, James Binnie sought excite- 
ment in the pleasures of the table, partaking of them the mora freely 
now that his health could afford them the less. Clive, the sly rogue, 
observed a great improvement in the commissariat since bis good 
father's time, ate his dinner ivith thankfulness, and made no remarks. 
Nor did he confide to us for awhile his opinion that Mrs. Mack bored 
the good gentleman most severely ; that h« pined away under her 
kindnesses ; sneaked off to his atudy-chair and hia nap ; was only too 
glad vrhen some of the widow's friends came, or she went out ; seeming 
to breathe more freely when she was gone, and drink his wine more 
cheerily when rid of the intolerable weight of her presence. 

I protest the great ills of life are nothing — the loas of your fortune 
is a mere flea-bite; the loss of your wife — how many men have 
supported it and married comfortably afterwards ? It is not what yon 
lose, but what you have daily to bear that is hard. I can fancy nothing 
more cruel, after a long easy life of bachelorhood, than to have to sit 
day after day with a dull handsome woman opposite ; to have to answer 
her speeches about the weather, housekeeping, and what not; to smile 
appropriately when she is disposed to be lively (that laughing at the 
jokes is the hardest part), and to model year converaation ao aa to suit 
her intelligence, kno<»ing that a word used out of its downright signifi- 
cation mill not bo understood by your fair breakfast-maker. Women 
go through this simpering and smiling life, and bear it quite easily. 
Theira i« a life of hypocrisy. What good woman does not laagfa at 
her husband's or father's jokea and stories time after time, and would 
not laugh at breakfa^ lunch, and dinner, if he told tbtm ? Flattery 
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is their nature — to coax, flatter, and aireetlf befool some one is everj 
iroman's businesa. She is none if she dechnes this office. But men 
axe not provided with auch ponora of humbug or endurance— they 
perish and pine awaj miserably when bored — or thej shrink off to the 
clab 01 pubHc-hoiise for comfort. I want to aay as delicately aa I can, 
and never liking to use rough terma regarding a handsome woman, that 
Mrs. Mackenzie, herself being ia the highest spirits and the best 
humour, extinguished her half-brotber, James Bionie, Esq. ; that she 
was as a malaria to him, ptMSoning his atmosphere, numbing his limbs, 
destroying his sleep — that day after day as he sate down at breakfast, 
and she leTelled common-places at her dearest James, her dearest 
James became more wretched under her. And no one could see what 
his complaint was. He called in the old physicians at the club. He 
dosed himself with poppy, and mandragora, and blue pill — lower and 
lower went poor James's mercury. If he wanted to move to Brightoa 
or Cheltenham, well and good. Whatever were her engagements, or 
whatever pleasures darling Bosey might have in store, dear thing ! — at 
her age, my dear Mra. Newcome, would not one do all to make a young 
creature happy ? — under no circumstances could I tkmk of leaving my 
poor brother. 

Mrs. Mackenzie thought herself a moat highly prinrapled women, 
Mrs. Newcome had also a great opinion of her. These two ladies had 
formed a considerable friendship in the past months, the captain's widow 
having an unaffectod reverence for the banker's lady, and thinking her 
one of the best informed and most superior women in the world. When 
eke had a high opinion of a peraon Mrs. Mack always wisely told it 
Mrs. Newcome in her turn thought Mrs. Mackenzie a very clever, 
agreeable, ladj.Iike woman — not accomplished, but one could not have 
everything. " No, no, my dear," says simple Hobsoo, " never would do 
to have every women as clever as you are, Maria. Women would have 
it all their own way then." 

Maria, as her custom was, thanked God for being so virtuous and 
clever, and graciously admitted Mrs. and Miss Mackenzie into the circle 
of adorero of that supreme virtue and talent. Mr. Newcome took little 
Bosey and her mother to some parties. When any took place in 
Bryanstone Square, they were generally allowed to come to tea. 

When on the second day of his arrival the dutiful Clive went to dine 
with Mr. James, the ladies, in spite of their raptures at his return and 
delight at seeing him, were going in the evening to his aunt. Their 
talk was about the Princess all dinner time. The Prince and Princess 
were to dine ia Bryanstone Square. The Princess had ordered such 
and such things at the jeweller's — the Princess would take rank over 
an English Earl's dai^hter— over Lady Ann Newcome for instance. 
"0 dear! I wish the Prince and Princess were smothered in the 
tower," growled James Bianie, " since you have got acquainted with 'em 
I have never heard of anything else." 

Clive, like a wise man, kept his counsel about the Prince and Princess, 
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with whom we have seen that he had had the honour of an interview 
that Tery day. But after dinner Hosej came round and whispered to 
her mamma, and after Boaey's whisper mamma flung her anna round 
Bosey's neck and kissed her, and called her a thoughtfal darling. 
" What do you think this creature says, Olive ? " aays Mrs. Mack, still 
holding her dading's little hand, " I wonder I had not thought of it 
myself." 

"What is it, Mra. Mackenzie? "asks Olive, laughing. 

" She says why should not you come to your aunt's with us ? We are 
Bure Mrs. Newcoroe would be most happy to aee yoo." 

Bosey, with a little hand put to mamma's mouth, said, " Why did 
you tell—you naughty mamma ! Isn't ahe a naughty mamma, Uncle 
Jamea ? " Mora kisses follow after this sally, of which Uucle James 
receives one with perfect complacency : mamma crying out as Bosey 
retires to dress, " That darling child is alwaiji thinking of others — 
always I " 

Olive says, " he will sit and smoke a cheroot with Mr, Binnie, if they 
please." James's countenance &lls. " We have left off tAnt sort of thing 
here, my dear Olive, a long time," cries Mrs. Mackenzie, departdog from 
the dining-room, 

" But we have improved the claret, Olive, my boy ! whispers Uncle 
James. Let na have another bottle, and we will drink to the dear 
Colonel's good health and speedy return — God bless him ! I say, Olive, 
Tom seems to have had a most fortunate escape out of Winter's houae 
—thanks to oar friend Bummun Lai, and to have got into a capital 
good thing with this Bumdlecund bank. They speak famously of it at 
Hanover Square, and I see the Hurkara quotes the shares at a premium 
already." 

Olive did not know anything about the Bundlecund bank, except a 
few words in a letter from his father, which he had found in the City 
this morning, "And an uncommonly liberal remittance the governor 
has sent me home, sir;" upon which they fill another bumper to the 
Colonel's health. 

Mamma and Bosey come and show their pretty pink dreases before 
going to Mrs. Newcome'a, and Clive lights a cigar in the hall — and 
isn't there a jubilation at the Haunt when the young fellow's face 
nppears above the smoke-clouds there ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN OLD STORE. 



ANY of 
Clive's Ro- 
man friends 
were by this 
time come 
to London, 
and the 



aoquamt- 
ance with 
them, and 
had speedily 
a consider- 
able circle 
of his onn. 
He thought 
fit to allow 
himaelf a good horse or two, and appeared in the Park among other 
young dandies. He and ItTonaieur de Montcontoar were sworn allies. 
Lord Fareham, who had parchased J. J.'s picture, was Clive's very 
good friend: M^or Pendenais himself pronounced him to be a young 
fellow of agreeable manners, and very favourably vu (as the Major 
happened to know) in some very good quarters. 

Ere many days Clive had been to Brighton to see Lady Ann and 
Sir Brian, and good Aunt Honeyman, in whose house the Baronet was 
lodged : and I suppose he found out, by some means or other, where 
Lady Kew lived in May Fair, 

But her Ladyship waa not at home, nor waa she at home on the 
second iiy, nor did there come any note from Ethel to her cousin. She 
did not ride in the Park as of old. Clive, him vu as he was, did not 
belong to that great world as yet, in which he would be pretty sure to 
meet her every night at one of those parties where everybody goes. 
He read her name in the paper morning after morning, as having been 
present at Lady This'a entertainment and Lady That's ministerial 
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rMmion. At first he was too shy to tell what the state of the case was, 
and took nohody into hia confidence regarding his little tendre. 

There he was riding through Queen Street, May Fair, attired 
in Bplendid raiment : never missing the Park ; actually going to 
places of worship in the neighbourhood ; and frequenting the opera — 
a waste of time which one would never have expected in a youth of bis 
nurture. At length a certain observer of human nature remarking his 
state: rightly conjectured that he must be in love, and tared him with the 
soft impeachment — on which the joung man, no doubt anxious to open 
his heart to some one, poured out all that story which has before been 
narrated ; and told how he thought his passion cured, and how it was 
cured ; hut when he heard from Kew at Naples that the engagement was 
oyer between him and Mies Newcome, Clive found his own flame kindle 
i^ain with new ardour. He was wild to see her. He dashed off from 
Naples instantly on receiving the nena that she was free. He had been 
ten days in London without getting a glimpse of her. " That Mrs. 
Mackenzie bothers me so I hardly know where to turn, "said poor Clive, 
" and poor little Rroey is made to write me a note about something 
twice a day. She's a good dear little thir^ — little Rosey— and I really 
had thought once of — of— never mind that ! O Pen I I'm up another 
tree now ! and a poor miserable young beggar I am ! " In fact Mr. 
Fendennis was installed as oonfidant vice J. JT. — absent on leave. 

This is a part, which, especially for a few days, the present biographer 
has always liked well enough. For awhile at least, I think almost 
erery man or woman is interesting when in love. If you know of two 
or three such afiairs going on in any soireo to which you may be invited 
— is not the party straightway amnsing? Yonder goes Augustus 
Tomkius. working his way through the rooms to that &r comer 
where demure Miss Hopkins is seated, to whom the stupid grinning 
Bumpkins thinks he is making himself agreeable. Yonder sits Misa 
Fanny dUtraite, and yet trying to smile as the captain is talking his 
folly, the parson bis glib compliments. And see, her face lighta up all of 
a sudden : her eyes beam with delight at the captain's stories, and 
at that delightful young clergyman likewise. It is because Augustus 
has appeared ; their eyes only meet for one semi-second, but that is 
enough for Mias Fanny. Go on, captain, with your twaddle !^ — Proceed, 
my reverend friend, with your smirking common-places ! In the last 
two minutes the world has changed for Miss Fanny. That moment has 
come for which she has been fidgetting and longing and scheming all 
day ! How diSerent an interest. I say, has a meeting of people for a 
philosopher who knows of a few such little secrets, to that which your 
vulgar looker-on feels, who comes hut to eat the ices, and stare at the 
ladies' dresses and beauty! There are two frames of mind under which 
London society is bearable to a man — to be an actor in one of those 
sentimental performances above hinted at ; or to be a spectator and 
watch it. But as for the mere iemia de cartes — would not an arm- 
chair and the dullest of books he better than that dull game ? 
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So, I not onlj became Ciive'B confidant ia thie afiair, but took a 
pleaeure in extracting the young fellon's aecrets from him, or ratfaar in 
encoureging him t« poor them forth. Thus was the great part of the 
previous tale revealed to me : thus Jack Beldze's laieadventareB, of the 
fiiet part of vhich we had only heard in London (and whitbsr he 
returned presently to be reconciled to hia father, after his elder 
brother's death). Thus my Lord Kew'a secret history came into my 
poBseaaipn; let us hope for the pidilic'a fnture delectation, and the 
ohrotiiclere private advantage. And many a night until dayligl^ did 
appear, has poor Clive stamped his chamber or my own, pouring bis 
Btory out to me, bis griefs and raptures ; reoalUng, in hia wild young 
way, recollections of flthers sayings uid doings ; uttering descriptions 
of ber beauty: and raging against the cruelty which she exLubited 
tjjwards him. 

As soon as the new confidant beard the name of the young lover's 
charmer, to do Mr. Peadenois justice, be endeaiionred to fling as much 
cold water upon Olive's flame, as a small privat« engine could bo 
brought to pour an such a conBagration. " Misa Nencume ! my dear 
Clive," saja the confidant, "do you know to what you are flspiring? 
For the last three montba Miss Newcome has been the greatest lioness 
in London : tlie reigning beauty : the winning boise : the first favourite 
out of tbe whole fielgravian barem. No young woman of this year has 
come near her : those of past seasons she has distanced, and utterly 
put to shame. Miss Blackcap, Lady Blanch Blackcap's daugliter was 
{as periiBps jou are not aware) considered by ber mamma the great 
beauty of last season ; and it was considered rather shabby of tbe young 
Marquis of Farintosh, to leave town without offering to change Miss 
Blackcap's name. Heaven bless you '. this year Farintcsh will not 
look at Mies Blackcap ! He finds people at home when (ha ! I see you 
wiuce, my sufiering innocent !) — when be calls in Queen Street; yee, 
and Lady Kew, who is one of the cleverest nomen in England, will 
listen for hours to Lord Farintosb's converaation ; than whom, the 
Sotten How of Hyde Park cannot show a greater booby. Miss 
Blackcap may retire, like Jepbthah's daughter, for all Farintosb will 
relieve her. Tben, my dear fellow, there were, as possibly you do not 
know. Lady Hermengilde and Lady Yseult. Lady Eackscraw'a lovely 
twins, whose appearance created such a sensation at Lady Hautboia' 
first — was it her first or was it her second ? — yes, it was her second — 
break&ist. Whom weren't they going to marry? Cracktborpe was mad 
tbey said about both. — Bustingion, Sir John Fobsby, tbe young baronet 
with the immense Northern property — tbe Bishop of Windsor was 
aotually said to be smitten with one of them, but did not like to offer, 
asberpresent M^— y. likeQu— n EI~z—b—th, of gracious memory, 
is said to object to bishops, as bishops, marrying. Where is 
Buatington? Where is Cracktborpe? Where is Fobsby, the young 
BaroiMt of the North ? My dear fellow, when those two girls come 
into a room now, they make no mare sensation than you or I. Miss 
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NeircDme has carried their admirers away from them : Fobsby has 
actually, it Is said, proposed for her : and the real reason of that affair 
between Iiord Busttngton and Captain Cmckthorpe of the Kojal Horse 
Guards Green, was a. speech of Bustingtoa's, hinting tJiat Miss 
Newcome had not behaved well in throwing Lord Kew over. Don't 
you know what old Lady Kew wiU do with this girl, Cliye ? She will 
many Miss Newcome to the be$t man. If a richer and better parti 
than Lord Farintoah presents himself — then it will be Farintosb's turn 
to find that Lady Ken is not at home. Is there any young man in 
the Peerage unmarried and richer than Farintoah ? I forget. Why 
does not some one publish a list of the young male nobility and 
baronetage, their namea, weights, and probable fortunes ? I don't mean 
for the matrons of May Fair — they have the list by heart and study 
it in secret — but for young men in the world; bo that they may know 
what their chances are, and who naturally has the pull over them. Let 
me see — there is young Lord Gaunt, who will have a great fortune, 
and is desirable because you know his father is locked up — but he 
is only ten years old — no — they can scarcely bring him forward as 
Farintoah 'a rival. 

" You look astonished, my poor boy ? You think it la wicked in me 
to talk in this brutiil way about bargain and sale ; and say that your 
heart's darling is, at thia minute, being paced up and down the May 
Fair market to be taken away by the best bidder. Can you count 
purses with Sultan Farintoah ? Can you compete even with Sir John 
Fobaby of the North ? What I say is wicked and worldly, is it ? So it 
is: but it is true, as true as Tattetsall's — as true aa Circossia or 
Virginia. Don't you know that the Circassian girls are proud of tbeir 
bringing up, and take rank according to the prices which they fetch? 
And you go and buy yourself some new clothes, and a fifty pound horse, 
and put a penny rose in your button hole, and ride past her window, 
and think to win this prize ? 0, you idiot ! A penny rosebud ! Put 
money in your parse. A fifty pound back when a butcher rides as good 
a one ! — Put money in your purse. A brave young heart, all courage 
and love and honour! Put money in thy purse — t'other coin don't 
pass in the market — at least where old Lady Kew has the stall." 

By these remonstrances, playful though serious, dive's adviser 
sought to teach him wisdom about his love affair ; and the advice was 
received as advice upon those occasions usually is. 

After calling thrice, and writing to Miss Newcome, there came a 
little note from that young lady, saying. " Dear Clive. We were 
so soriy we were out when you called. We shall be at home to-morrow 
at lunch, when Lady Kew hopes you wilt come, and see, yours 
ever, E. N." 

Clive went — poor Clive. He had the satiaiaclJon of ahaking Ethel's 
hand, and a finger of Lady Kew; of eating a mutton chop in Ethel's 
presence ; of conversing about the state of art at Borne with Lady 
Kew, and describing the last works of Gibson and Macdonald. Th% 
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visit lasted bat for half an hour. Not for ddo mioDte nas Cli?e alloired 
to see Ethel alone. At three o'clock Lady Kew's carriage was annouito»d 
and our joiuig gentleman rose to take his leave, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the most noble . Peer, Marq^U of F&riuloafa and Earl of 
Boesmont, descend from his lordship's brougham and enter at Lad; 
Kew's door, folloned hy a domestic bearing a small stack of flowen 
from Covent Garden. 

It befel that the good-natured Lady Fareham had a ball in these 
days ; and meeting Clive in the Park, her lord incited him to the 
entertainment. Mr. Fendennis had also the honoor of a card. Accord* 
ingly Clive took me up at Bajs's, and ire proceeded to the ball together. 

Tho lady of the house, smiling upon all her guests, welcomed with 
particular kindness her young friend from Rome. " Are jou related 
to the Misa Newoome, Lady Ann Newcome's daughter ? Her cou^n ? 
She will be here to-night." Very likely I>ady Fareham did not see 
CliTs wince and blush at this announcement, her ladyship having to 
occupy herself with a thousand other people. Clive found a dozen of 
his Roman friends in the room, ladies young and middle aged, plain 
and handsome, all glad to see his kind &ce. The house was 
splendid ; the ladies magnificently dressed ; the ball beautiful, though 
it appeared a little dull until that evenl: tcok place vrhereof we treated 
two pages back (in the allegory of Mr. Tomkins and Miss Hopkina), 
and Lady Eew and her granddaughter made their appearance. 

That old woman, who began to look more and more like the wicked 
fairy of the stories, who ia not invited to the Princess's Christening 
Feast, bad this advantage over her likeness, that she was invited 
everywhere ; though how she, at her age, could fly about to so many 
parties, unless she was a fairy, no one could say. Behind the fairy, 
up the marble stairs, came the most noble Farintosb, with that vacuous 
leer which distinguishes his lordship. Ethel seemed to be carrying 
the stack of Sowers which ths marquis bad sent to her. The noble 
Bustington (Viscount Bustington, I need scarcely tell the reader, is the 
heir of the house of Podbury), the Baronet of the North, tho gallant 
Crocktborpe, the first men in town, in a word, gathered round the 
young beauty forming her court ; and little Dick Hitchin, who goes every- 
where, you may be sure was near her with a compliment and a smite. 
Ere this arrival, the twins had been giving themselves great airs in the 
room — the poor twins I when Ethel appeared they sank into shud- 
dering insignificance, and had to put up with the conversation and 
attentions of second-rate men, belonging to second-rate clubs, in heavy 
dragoon regiments. One of them actually walked with a dancing 
barrister ; but he was related to a duke, and it was expected the Lord 
Chancellor would give him something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Clive vowed he was aware of her. Indeed, 
had not Lady Fareham told him Miss Nevraome vcas coming? Ethel, 
on the contrary, not expecting him, or not having the prescience 
of love, exhibited signs of surprise when she beheld him, her eyebrotvs 
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arcbiDg, her eyea darting looks of pleasure. When grondmamma 
happened to iie in another room, she beckoned Clive to her, diBmiseing 
Craokthorpe and Fobehy, Farint«sh tmd Bustington, liie amorous j'outh 
vho around her bowed, and eammoning Mr. Clive up to an audienoe 
mth the air of a young prtocete. 

And ao flhe was a prinoeas; and this the region of her special 
dominion. The wittiest and handsomest, she deaerved to reign in 
such a place, b; right of merit and by general election. Oive felt hei 
superiority, and hu own shortcominga ; he came up to her as to a 
snperior pereon. Perfaeps she was not sorry to let him see how she 
ordered away grandees and splendid Bustingtons, informing tbem, with 
a superb manner, that she wished to speak to bei cousin — that hand- 
some young man with the light muetacbe yonder. 
.i "Do yon know man; people i" This is your first appearance in 
society? Shall I introduce you to some nice girls to dance witii? 
What Tery pretty buttons! " 

" Is that ydtat you wanted to say ? " asked Olive, rather bewildered. 

" Wliat does one say at a ball? One talks conversation suited to tbe 
place. If I were to say to Oaptain Crackthorpe, 'What pretty buttons!' 
he would be delighted. But you — you have a eoul above buttons, I 
suppose." 

" Being, as yon say, a stranger in this sort of society, you eee I am 
not accustomed to — to the exceeding brilliancy of its conversation," 
aaid Olive. 

" What I you want to go away, and we haven't seen each other for 
near a year," cries Kthel, iu quite .a natural voice. " Sir John Fobeby, 
I'm very sorry — but do let me off this dance. I have just met uny 
cousin, whom I have not seen for a whole year, and I want to talk 
to him." 

" It was not my fonlt that you did not see me sooner. I tvrote to 
you that I only got your letter a month ago. You never answered the 
second I wrote you from Borne. Your letter lay there at tbe post ever 
so long, and was forwarded to me at Naples." 

•' Where ?" asked Ethel. 

" I saw Lord Kew ^ere." Ethel was smiling with all ber might, 
and kissing her hand to the twins, who passed at this moment with 
Uieir mamma. "O, indeed, you saw — how do you do? — Lord Kew." 

" And, having seen him, I came over to England," said Clive. 

Ethel looked at him, gravely. " What am I to understand by that, 
Olive? — You came over because it was very hot at Naples, and because 
you wanted to see your friends here, n'est>«e pas ? How glad mamma 
was to eee you ! You know she loves you as if you were her own 
son." 

" What, as much as that angel, Barnes ! " cries Clive, bitterly ; 
" impossible." 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood and desire was to treat 
Olive as a chit, as a young fellow without conseciufflice — a thirteenth 
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yoBoger brother. But in hiB looks and beh&ttoitr there wu that nhidi 
seemed to say not too roan; liberties were to be ttJien with him. 

" Why weren't you heie a monlii Booner. and yon might have seen the 
marriage? It was a veiy pretty thing. Everybody was there. Clant, 
and BO did Barnee really, looked quite handsome." 

" It must have been beautiful," continued Clive; " quite a touching 
sight, I am sure. Poor Charles Bebisie could not be present because 
hiB brother was dead ; and " 

" And what else, pray, Mr, Neweome ! " cries UisB, in great wrath, her 
pink nostrils beginning to quiver. " I did not think, really, that when 
we met af(«r so many moadis, I was to be — insulted ; yes, insulted, by 
the mention of that name." 

" I most humbly ask pardon," said Glive, with a grave bow. 
" Heaven forlud that I should wound your sensibility, Ethel ! It is, as 
you say, my fit^t appearance in society. I talk about things or persons 
tfaat I should not mention. I should talk about buttons, should I ? 
which you were good enough to tell me was the proper sal^ect of 
oonversation. Mayn't I even apeak of connexions of the family? Mr. 
Belsize, thtough this marriage, has the honour of boing connected with 
you ; and even I, in a remote degree, may boast of a sort of an ever-so- 
distant cousinshlp vrith him. What an honour for mo ! " 

"Pray what is the meaning of all this?" cries Mies Ethel, surprised, 
and perhaps alarmed. Indeed, Olive scarcely knew. He had been 
chafing all the while he talked with her; smothering anger as he saw 
^e young men round about her ; revolting gainst himself for the very 
humiUty of his obedience, and angry at the eagerness and delight with 
which be bad come at her call. 

" The meaning is, Ethel" — he broke out, seizing the opportunity — 
" that when a man comes a thousand mil^ to see you, and shake your 
hand, you should give it him a little more cordially than you choose to 
do to me ; that when a kinsman knocks at your door, time after time, 
you eliould try and admit him; and that when you meet him you 
should treat him like an old friend : not as yon treated me when my 
Lady Kew vouchsafed to give me admittance : not as you treat these 
fools that are fribbling ronnd about you," cries Mr. Clive, in a great 
r^e, folding his arms, and glaring round on a number of the moM 
innooent young swells ; and he continued looking as if he would tikS' 
to knock a dozen of their heads together. "Am I keeping Miss 
Newcome's admirers &om her?" 

" That is not for me to say," she said, ijuite gently. He was ; hut 
to see him angry did not displease Miss Nencome. 

" That young man who came for you just now," Clive went on — 
" that Sir John " 

"Are you angry vrith me because I sent him away?" said Ethel, 
putting out a hand. "Hark! there is the music. Take me in and 
waltz with me. Don't you know it is not my door at whioh you 
knocked?" she said, looking up into his face as simply and kindly as 
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of old. She whiried round the dancing room with him in triamph, 

the other beauties dwindling before her ; she looked more and more 
beautiful with each rapid move of the waltz, her colour heightening and 
her eyeB seeming to brighten. Not till the music stopped did she sink 
down on a seat, panting, and smiling radiant — as many mmj hundred 
jears ago I remember to have seen Taglioni, after a conquering jku aeul. 
She nodded a thank you to Clive. It seemed that there was a perfect 
reconciliation. Lady Kew came in just at the end of the dance, 
scowling when she beheld Ethel's partner ; but in reply to her remon 
stiances Ethel shru^ed her fair shoulders ; with a look which seemed 
to say je le veux, gave an arm to her grandmother, and walked off, 
saucily protecting her. 

Clive's friend bad been looking on observingly and curiously as the 
scene between them had taken place, and at the dance with which the 
reconciliation had been celebrated. I must tell you that this arch 
young creature had formed the object of my observation for some months 
past, and that I watched her aa I have watched a beautiful panther at 
the Zoological Gardens, so bright of eye, so sleek of coat, so slim in 
form, 80 swift and agile in her spring, 

A more brilliant young coquette than Miss Kewcome, in her second 
season, these eyes never looked upon, that is the truth. In her first 
year, being engaged to Lord Kew, she was perhaps a little more 
reserved and quiet Besides, her motber went out with her that first 
season, to whom Miss Newcome, except for a little occasional Mighti- 
ness, was invariably obedient and ready to come to call. But when 
X^dy Kew appeared as her Duenna, the girl's delight seemed to he to 
plague the old lady, and she would dance with the very youngest eons 
merely to put grandmamma in a passion. In tins way poor young 
Cubley (who has two hundred a year of allowance, besides eighty, and 
an annual rise of five in the Treasury) actually thought that Ethel was 
in love with him, and consulted with the young men in his room in 
Downing Street, whether two hundred and eighty a year, with five 
pound more next year, would be enough for them to keep boose on ? 
Young Tandy of the Temple, Lord Skibbereen's younger son, who sate 
in the House for some time on the Irish Catholic aide, was also deeply 
smitten, and many a night in our walks home from the parties at the 
other end of the town, vrould entertfun me with his admiration and 
passion for her. 

'• If you have such a passion for her, why not propose 9 " it was 
asked of Mr, Tandy. 

" Propose ! propose to a Eossian Archduchess," cries young Tandy. 
" She's beautiful, she's delightful, she's witty. I have never seen any- 
thing like her eyes ; they send me wild — wild," says Tandy — (slapping 
his w^stcoat under Temple Bar) — but a more audacious little flirt never 
existed since the days of Cleopatra." 

With this opinion likewise in my mind, I had been looking on during 
dive's proceedings with Miss Ethel — not I say without admiration of 
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the yonng lady vfho was ieadiDg him such a dance. The waltz over, I 
congratulated him on faia own performance. His continental practice 
had greatly improved him. " And as for your partner, it is delightful to 
see her," I went on. " I always like to be by when Miss Newcome 
dances. I had sooner see her than anybody since Taglioni. Look at 
her now, with her neck up, and her little foot out, just as she is 
preparing to start ! Happy Lord Bustington ! " 

" You are angry with her because she cut you," growls Clive, " You 
know you said she cut you, or foi^t you ; and your vanity's wounded, 
that is why you are so satirical." 

" How can Miss Newcome remember all the men who are presented 
to her ?" says the other. " Lastyear she talked to me because she wanted 
to know about you. This year she doesn't talk : because I suppoaeshe 
does not want to know about yon any more." 

" Hang it Do — on't. Pen," cries Clive, as a schoolboy cries out to 
another uot to hit him. 

" She does not pretend to observe : and is in full conversation with 
the amiable Bustington. Delicious interchange of noble thoughts ! 
But she is observing us talking, and knows that we are talking about 
her. If ever you marry her, Clive, which is absurd, I shall lose yon 
for a friend. You will infallibly tell her what I think of her : and she 
will order you to give me up." Clive had gone off in a brown study, 
as bis interlocutor continued. " Yes, she is a flirt. She can't help her 
nature. She tries to vanquish every one who comes near her. She is 
a little out of breath &om waltzing, and so she pretends to be listening 
to poor Bustington, who is out. of breath too, but pnfTs out his best in,.^ 
order to make himself agreeable. " With what a pretty air she appears 
to listen ! Her eyes actually seem to brighten." 
" What ? " says Clive, with a start. 

1 could not comprehend the meaning of the start : nor did I care 
mnch to know ; supposing that the young man was waking up from 
some lover's reverie : and the evening sped away, Clive not quitting 
the ball until Miss Newcome and the Countess of Kew had departed. 
No further communication appeared to take place between the cousins 
that evening. I think it was Captain Crackthorpe who gave the young 
lady an arm into her carriage ; Sir John Fobsby having the happiness 
to conduct the old Countess, and carrying the pink bag for the shawls, 
wrappers, &c., on which ber Ladyship's coronet and initials are 
emblazoned. Clive may have made a movement as if to step forward, 
but a single finger &om Miss Newcome warned him back. 

Clive and his two friends in Lamb Court had made an engi^ement 
for the next Saturday to dine at Greenwich ; but on the morning of 
that day there came a note from him to say that he thought of going 
down to see his aunt. Miss Honeyman, and begged to recal his promise 
to us. Saturday is a holiday with gentlemen of our profession. We 
had invited F. Bayham, Esquire, and promised ourselves a merry 
evening, and were unwilhng to balk ourselves of the pleasnre od 
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account of the absence of our jonng Roman. So we tbree went to 
London Bridge Station at an aarlj hour, proposing to breathe the fresh 
air of Greenwich Park before dinner. And, at London Bridge, by the 
most singular coincidence. Lady Kew's carriage droTe up to the Brighton 
entrance, and Mies Ethel and her maid stepped out of the brougham. 

' ' When MisB Newcome and her maid entered the Brighton station, 
did Mr. Clivo, bj another singular coincidence, happen also to be there? 
What more natural and dutiful than that he should go and see his aunt 
Miss Honeyman ? What more proper than that Miss Ethel should 
pass tbe Saturday and Sunday nith her sick &ther ; and take a couple 
of wholesome nigbts' rest after those five weary past evenings, for each 
of which we may reckon a oonple of soirees and a ball ? And that 
relations should travel togethe», the young lady being protected by her 
femme-de-chambre; that surely, as every one must allow, was perfectly 
right and proper. 

That a bit^rapher should profess to know eveiything which passes, 
even in a confidential talk in a first-class carriage between two lovers, 
seems perfectly absurd ; not that grave historians do not pretend to 
tbe same wonderfol degree of knowledge — reporting meetings tbe most 
occult of conspirators ; private interviews between monarchs and their 
ministers, even the secret thoughts and motives of those personages, 
which possibly the persons themselves did not know — all for which the 
present writer will pledge his known character for veracity is, that on 
a certain day certain parties had a conversation of which the upshot 
was BO and so. He guesses, of course, at a great deal of what took 
place ; knowing the characters, and being informed at some time of 
their meeting. You do not suppose that I bribed ^a femme-de-chamhre, 
or that those two city gents, who sate in tbe same carriage with our 
young friends, and could not hear a word they said, reported their talk 
to me ? If CUve and Ethel had had a coupe to themselves, I would 
yet boldly tell what took place, but the coupe was taken by other three 
young city gents who smoked tbe whole way. 

" Well, then," the bonnet begins close up to the hat, " tril me, sir, 
is it true that you were so very much eprii of the Miss Freemans at 
Borne; and that afterwards you were so wonderfully attentive to the 
third Miss Balliol ? Did you draw her portrait ? You know you drew 
her portrait. You painters always pretend to admire girls with auburn 
hair, because Titian and Raphael painted it. Has the Fomarina red 
hair? Why we are at Croydon, I declare ! " 

" The Fornarina " — the bat replies to the bonnet, " if that picture 
at the Borghese palace be an original, or a likeness of her — is not a 
handsome woman, with vulgar eyes and mouth, and altogether a moat 
mahogany-coloured person. She is so plain, in fact, I think that very- 
likely it i* the real woman ; for it is with their own fimoiea that men 
fall in love, — or rather every woman is handsome to tbe lover. You 
know how old Helen must have been." 
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" I don't know any such thing, or anything about her. Who was 
Helen ? " asks the bonnet ; and indeed she did not know. 

" It's a long stoiy, and such au old ecandal now, that there is no use 
in repeating it," says Clive. 

" Yuii only talk about Hekn because you wish to turn away the 
conversation from Miss Freemaa," cries the young lady — " from Ifise 
Balliol, I mean." 

" We will talk about whichever you please. Which shall we begin 
to puU to pieces ? " eays Clive. You see, to be in this carriage — to be 
actually with her — to he looking intn those wonderful lucid eyes — to 
see bei sweet mouth dimpling, and hear her sweet voice ringing with 
its delicious laughter — to have that hour and a half hia own, in spite of 
all the wo rid' dragon 8, grandmothers, convenances, the future — made 
the young fellow ao happy, filled his whole frame and spirit with a 
delight so keen, that no wonder he was gay, and brisk, and lively. 

" And 30 you knew of my goings on? '' he asked. O me ! ^ey were 
at Beigate by this time ; there was Galton Park Sying before them on 
the wings of the wind. 

" I know of a number of things," says the bonnet, nodding with 
ambrosial curls. 

"And yoa would not answer the second letter X wrote to 

" We were in great perplexity. One cannot be always answering 
young gentlemen's letters. I had considerable doubt about answering 
a note I got from Charlotte Street, Fiizroy Square," says the lady's 
chapeau. " No, Clive, we must not write to one another," she con- 
tinued more gravely, " or only very, very seldom. Nay, my meeting 
you here to-day is by the merest chance I am sure; for when I 
mentioned at Lady Fareham's the other evening that I was going 
to see papa at Brighton to-day, I never for one monitnt tliought of 
seeing you io the train. But as you are here, it can't be helped ; 
and I may as well tell you that there are obstacles." 

" Witr.t, other obstacles ? " Ciive gasped out. 

" Nonsense — you silly boy ! No oUier obstacles but those which 
always have existed, and must. When we parted — that is, when you 
leEt us at Baden, you know it was for the best. You had your profession 
to follow, and could not go on idling about — about a lamily of siok 
people and children. Every man has his profession, and you yours, as 
you would have it. We are so nearly allied that we may — we may like 
each other like brother and sister almoHt. I don't know what Barnes 
wottld say if he heard me? Wherever you and your father are, bow 
can I ever think of you but — but you know how? I always shall, 
always. There are certain feelings we have which I hope never can 
change ; though, if you please, about them I intend never to speak any 
more. Neither you nor I can alter our conditions, but must make the 
best of them. You shall be a fine clever painter ; and I, — who knows 
what will happen to me ? I know what is going to happen to-day ; I 
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am going to see papa and mamma, and be as happy as I can ttU 
Uonday morning." 

, " I know what I wish would happen now," said Cli»e, — they were 
going screaming through a tunnel. 

"What?" said the bouQet in the darkness; and the engine was 
roaring so loudly, that he was obliged to put his head quite close to 
say — 

" I wiflh the tunnel would fall id and close upon us, or that we 
might travel on for ever and ever." 

Hertf there was a great jar of the carriage, and the lady's maid, and 
I think MisB Ethel, gave a shriek. The lampabove was so dim that 
the carriage was almost totally dark. No wonder the lady's maid was 
frightened ! hut the daylight came streaming in, and all poor Olive's 
wishes of rolling and rolling on for ever were put an end to by the 
implacable sun in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the quick train ? Suppose it had been the parlia- 
mentary train? — even that too would have come to an end. They 
came and said, " Tickets, please," and CHve held out the three of their 
party — his, and Ethel's, and her maid's. I think for such a ride as 
that he was right to give up Greenwich. Mr. Kuhn was in waiting 
with a carriage for Miss Ethel. She shook hands with Ctive, returning 
his pressure. 

" I may come and see jou ? ". be said. 

" You may come and see mamma — yes." 

" And where are you staying ? " 

" Bless my soul — they were staying at Mias Honeyman's 1 " Clive 
burst into a, laugh. Why he was going there too ! Of course Aunt 
Honeyman had no room for him, her house being quite full with the 
other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meeting ; hut altogether 
Lady Ann thought it was beat to say nothing about the circumstance to 
grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to say which would have been the 
better course to pursue under the circumstances ; there were so many 
courses open. As they had gone so far, should they go on farther 
together ? Suppose they were going to the same house at Brighton, 
oughtn't they to have gone in the same carriage, with Kuhn and the 
maid of course ? Suppose tbey met by chance at the station, ought 
they to have travelled in separate carriages ? I ask any gentleman 
and father of a &mily, when he was immensely smitten with his present 
wife, Mrs. Brown, if he had met her travelling with her maid, in the 
mail, when there was a vacant place, what would hehimsdf have done? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INJURED INNOGEKCE. 

FROM CLIVE NEffCOME, ESQ., TO LIEDT.COL. NEWCOME, C.B. 

"Beiohtom, Junt 12, 13~. 
Y DEAREST Father, — 
As the weather was grow- 
ing veiy hot at Naples, and 
you wished I should come 
to England to see Mr. 
Binnie, T came accordingly; 
and have been here three 
weeks, and write to you 
from Auut HoBeyman's 
parlour at Brighton, where 
yoii ate your last dinner 
before emharlting for lodia. 
I found your splendid re- 
mittance on calling in Fog 
Court, and have invested a 
part of the sum in a good 
botse to ride, upon which 
•JW I take ray diversion with 

other young dandies in the 
park. Florae is in England, but he has no need of your kindness. 
Only think ! be ia Prince de Montconlour now, the second title of the 
Due d'l Try's family; and M. le Comte de Floi-ac is Dae d'lvry in 
consequence of the demise of t'other old gentleman. I believe the 
late duke's wife shortened hia life. what a woman ! She caused 
a duel between Lord Kew and a Frenchman, which has in its tarn 
occasioned all sorts of evil and division in families, as you shall hear. 

" In the first place, in consequence of the duel and of incompati- 
bility of temper, the match between Kew and E. N. has been broken 
oS. I met Lord Eew at Naples with his mother and brother, nice quiet 
people as you would like them. Kew's wound and subsequent illness 
have altered him a good deal. He has become much mor» ierious than 
he used to be ; not lodicroosly so at all, but he says he thinks his past 
life has been useless and even criminal, and he wishes to change it. He 
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has sold his horses, and sowa his wild oats. He has tumed quite a 
sober quiet gentleman. 

" At our meeting he told me of what had happened between him 
and Ethel, of whom be spoke moit kindly and generovuly, but avowing 
hia opinion that they never could have been happy in married life. 
And now I think my dear old father wilt see that there may be 
another reason besides my desire to see Mr. Binnie, which has brought 
me tumbling back to England again. If need be-to speak, I never 
shall have, T hope, any secrets from you. I have not said much about 
one which has given me the deuce's disquiet for ten months past; 
because there was no good in talking about it, or vexing you needlessly 
with reports of my griefs and woes. 

" Well, when we were at Baden in September last, and E. and I 
wrote those letters in common to you. I daresay you can fancy what 
my feelings m^ht have been towards such a beautiful young creature, 
who has a hundred faults, for which I love her just as much as for the 
good that is in her. I became dreadfufly smitten indeed, and knowing 
that she was engaged to Lord Kew, I did as you told me you did once 
when the enemy was too strong for jou — I ran away. I had a bad time 
of it for two or three months. At Rome, however, I began to take 
matters more easily, my naturally fine appetite returned, and at the 
end of the season I found myself uncommonly happy in the society of 
the Miss Balliols and the Miss Freemane; but when Kew told me 
at Naples of what had happened, there was stnugbtway a fresh 
eruption in my heart, and I was fool enough to come almost without 
sleep to London in order to catch a glimpse of the bright eyes of 
E. N. 

" She is now in this very bouse up-stairs with one aunt, whilst the 
other lets lodgings to her. I have seen her but very seldom indeed 
since I came to London, where Sir Brian and Lady Ann do not pass 
the season, and Ethel goes about to a dozen parties every week with 
old Lady Kew, who neither loves you nor me. Hearing E. say she was 
coming down to her parents at Brighton, I made so bold as to waylay 
her at the train (though I didn't tell her that I passed three hours in 
the waiting-room) ; and we made the journey together, and she was veiy 
kind and beautiful, and though I suppose I might just as well ask the 
Royal Princess to have me, I can't help hoping and longing and 
hankering after her. And Aunt Honeyman must have found out that 
I am fond of her, for the old lady has received me with a scolding. 
Uncle Charles seems to be in very good condition again. I saw 
him in full clerical feather at Madame de Montcon tour's, a good-natured 
body who drops her h's, though Florae ia not aware of their absence. 
Pendennis and Warrington I know would send you their best regards. 
Fen is conceited, but much kinder in reality than he has the air of being. 
Fred. Bayham is ^loing well, and prospering in his mysterious way. 

" Mr. Binnie is not looking at all well : and Mrs. Mack — well, as I 
know you never attack a lady behind her lovely back, I won't say a 
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word of Mrs. Mack — but sbe fatta taken possesskm of TJncIe James, and 
seemB to me to weigh upon him Bomehow. Eoeey is as pretty and 
good-natured as ever, and has learned two new songa ; bat joa see with 
my sentiments in another quarter, I feel as it were guilty and awkward 
in company of Boaej and her mammft. They have become the very 
greatest friends with Biyanstone Square, and Mrs. Mack is always 
citing Aunt Hobson as the most superior of women, in which opinion 
I daresay Aunt Hobson concurs. 

" Good bye, my dearest father ; my sheet is full ; I wish I could put 
my arm ja youn and pace up and down the pier with you. and tell 
yoa more and more. But you know enough now, and tint I am youi 
affeetionate son always, C. N." 

In fact, when Mr. Clive appeared at Steyne Gardens steppii^ out of 
the By, and handing Miss Ethel thence. Miss Honeyman of couiss 
was vety glad to see her nephew, and saluted him with a little embrace 
to show her sense of pleasure at his ^isit. But the next day, being 
Snnday, when Clive with a most engaging smUe en his countenance 
walked over to breakfast from his hotel. Miss Honeyman would scarcely 
speak to him during the meal, looked out at him very haughtily 
from under her Sunday cap, and received his stories about Italy with 
" Ob 1 ah ! indeed ! " in a very unkind manner. And when break&st 
was over, and she had done washing her cbina, she Battered up to 
Clive vrith such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and anger 
of manner, as a mat^ial hen shows if she has reason to think you 
menace her chickens. She fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cried ontt 
" Not in thU house, GUve, — not in this house, I beg you to understand 
that .' " 

Clive, looking amazed, said, " Certainly not, ma'am ; I never did 
do it in the house, as I know you don't like it. I was going into the 
Square." The young man meaning that he was about to smoke, and 
conjecturing that his aunt's anger applied to that practice- 

" You know very well what I mean, sir ! Don't try to turn me off 
in that highty-tigbty way. My dinner to-day ia at half-paet one. Yon 
can dine or not as you like," and the old lady flounced out of the room. 

Poor Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad perplexity of spirit, until 
Mrs. Honeyman's servant Hannah entered, who, for her part, grinned 
and looked particularly sly. " In the name of goodness, Hannah, what 
is the row about ? " cries Mr. Clive. " What is my aunt scolding at ? 
What are you grinning at, yoa old Cheshire cat ? " 

" Git long. Master CHve," says Hannah, patting the cloth. 

" Get along ! why get along, and where am I to get along to ? " 

"Bid'ee do ut really now. Master Clive ? " cries Mrs. Honeyman's 
ftttendtmt, grinning widi the utmoatgood humour. " Well, she be as 
pretty a young lady as ever I saw ; and as I told my Missis, ' Mi^ 
Martba,' says I, ' there's a pair on 'em.' Though Mie^e was morttd 
angry to be sore. She never could bear it" 
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"Bear vihatf you old goose!" cries Clive, wio by these playful 
naiues had been mont to designate Hannah these twenty years past. 

" A young gentleman and a young lady a kissing of each other in 
the railnay coach," says Hannah, jerking up with her finger to the 
ceiling, as niach as to say, " There she is 1 Lar, she be a pretty young 
creature, that she be ! and so I told Miss Martha." Thus differently 
had the news which bad come to them on tiie previous night effected 
the old lady and her niaid. 

The news was, that Miss Nencome's maid (a giddy thing ^m the 
country, who had not even learned as yet to hold her tongue) had 
announced with giggling delight to Lady Ann's maid, who was taking 
tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. Clive had given Miss Ethel a kiss in 
the tunnel, and she supposed it was a match. This intelligence Hannah 
Hicks took to her mistress, of whose angry behaviour to Clive the next 
morning yon may now understand the cause. 

Give did not know whether to laugh or to be in a rage. He 
swore that he was as innocent of all intention of kissing Miss Ethe! as 
of embracing Queen Elizabeth. He was shocked to think of his 
cousin, walking above, fancy-free in maiden meditation, whilst this con- 
Teraation regarding her was carried on below. How could he face her, 
or her mother, or even her maid, now he bad cognisance of this naughty 
calumny? " Of course Hannah had contradicted it?" " Of course I 
have a done no such a thing indeed," replied Master Olive's old friend ; . 
"of course I have set 'em down a bit; for when little Trimmer said it, and 
she supposed it was all settled between you, seeing how it had been a going 
on in foreign parts last year. Mrs. Pincott says. ' Hold your silly tongue, 
Trimmer,' she says; 'Miss Ethel marry a painter, indeed. Trimmer! ' 
says she, ' while she has refused to be a Countess,' she says ; ' and 
can be a Marchioness any day, and will be a Marchioness. Marrjrft 
painter, indeed ! ' Mrs. Pincott says ; ' Trimmer I'm surprised at your 
impidence.' So, my dear, I got angry at that," Clive's champion con- 
tinued, "and says I, if my young Master ain't good enough for any 
young lady in this world, says I, Td like you to show her to me : and 
if his dear father, the Colonel, says I, ain'l as good as your old gentle- 
man up stairs, says t, who has gruel and dines upon doctor's stuff, then, 
Mrs. Pincott, says I, my name isn't what it is, says I, Those were my 
very words, Master Clive, my dear ; and then Mrs. Pincott anys, Mrs. 
Hicks, she says, you don't understand society, she snys ; you don't 
understand society, he ! he ! " and the country lady, with considerable 
htmiour, gave an imitation of the town lady's manner. 

At this juDcture Miss Honeyman re-entered the parlour, arrayed in 
her Sunday bonnet, her stiff and spotless collar, her Cashmere shawl, 
and Agra brooch, and carrying her Bible and Prayer-book, each stitched 
in its neat cover' of brown silk. " Don't stay chattering here, you idle 
woman," she cried to her attendant with extreme asperity. " And you, 
sir, if you wish to smoke your cigars, you bad best walk down to the 
cliff where the Cockneys ore \ " she added, glowering at Clive. 
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" Now I nnderstond it all," Oliva eud, trying to deprecat« bar anger, 
"My dear good auut, it's a most absurd mistake; upon my honour 
Miss Ethel is as innocent as you are." 

" Innocent or not, tliis house is not intended for aas^ations, Clive ! 
As long as Sir Brian Newcome lodges here, you mil be pleased to k^ep 
away from it, sir: and though I don't approve of Sunday traveiling, I 
think the veiy best thing you can do is to put yourself in the train and 
go back to London." 

And now, young people, who read my moral pages, you will see how 
highly imprudent it is to sit with your cousins in riul way-carriages ; and 
how, though jou may not mean the slightest harm in the world, a great 
deal may be attributed to you; and how, when you think you. are 
managing your little absurd love-aSkirs ever so quietly, Jeames and 
Betsy in the servants '-hall are very likely talking about them, and you 
are putting yourself in the power of those menials. If the perusal of 
these lines has rendered one single young couple unoomfor table, surely 
my amiable end is answered, and I have written not altogether in vain. 

Clive was going away, innocent though he was, yet quivering under 
his aunt's reproof, and so put out of countenance that he had not even 
thought of lighting the great cigar which he stuck into his foolish 
mouth; when a ehout of " CHve ! Olive!" from half-a-dozen little 
voices roused him, and presently as many little Newcomes came toddling 
down the stairs, and this one clung round his knees, and that at the 
skirts of bis coat, and another took his hand and said, he must come 
and walk with them on the beach. 

So away went Clive to walk with his cousins, and then to see bis old 
friend Miss Gann, with whom and the elder children he walked to 
church, and issuing thence greeted Lady Ann and Ethel, (who had 
tMD attended the service) in the most natural way in the world. 

While engaged in talking with these. Miss Honeyman came out of 
the sacred ediiice, crisp and stately in the famous Agra brooch and 
Cashmere shawls. The good<natured Lady Ann bad a smile and a kind 
word for her as for everybody. Clive went up to his maternal aunt to 
offer bis arm. " You must give him up to us for dinner, Miss Honey- 
man, if you please to be so. very kind. He was so good-natured in 
escorting Ethel down," Lady Ann said. 

"Hm. ! niy lady," says Miss Honeyman, perking her head up in 
her collar. Clive did not know whether to laugh or not, but a fine 
blush illuminated his couutenance. As for Ethel, she was and looked 
perfectly unconscious. So, rustling in her stiff black silk, Martha 
Honeyman walked with her nephew silent by the shore of the much- 
Bounding sea. The idea of courtship, of osculatory processes, of 
marrying and giving in marriage, made this elderly virgin chafe and 
fume, she never having, at any period of her life, indulged in any such 
ideas or practices, and being angry against them, as childless wives 
will sometimes be angry and testy against matrons with their prattle 
about their nurseries. Now, Miss Oann was a different sort of apinster, 
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■Dd lored a t»t of sentiment vith ail her heart, from which I am led 
to oondade — hxt, fnj, is this the history of Hiss Cann or of the 
Newcomes ? 

All these Newcomes then entered into Miss Honejman'a house, 
where a number of little knives and forks nere laid for them. Ethel 
was cold and thonghtfol ; Lady Ann was perfectly good-natured as her 
wont was. Sir Brian came in oa the arm of hu valet presently, 
rearing that look of extra neatness which invalids have, who have just 
beoi shaved and combed, and made ready by their attendants to receive 
company. He was voluble : though there was a perceptible change in 
hu voice : he talked chieEy of matters which had occurred forty years 
ago, and especially of Olive's own father, when he was a boy, in a 
mtmner which interested the young man end Ethel. " He threw me 
down in a chaise — sad chap — always reading Onne's History of India — 
wtmted marry Frenchwoman. He wondered Mrs. Newoome didn't leave 
Tom anything — 'pon my word, quite a'prise." The events of to-day, the 
House of Commons, the City, had little intereet for him. All the 
children went up and shook him by the bond, with awe in their looks, 
and he patted their yellow heads vacantly and kindly. He asked Clive 
(several times) where be had b^en ? and said he himself had had a 
slight "tai^ — vay slight — was getting well ev'y day — strong as a horse 
—go back to Parliament dVectly. And then he became a little peevish 
with Parker, his man, about his broth. The man retired, and came 
back presently, with profound bows and gravity, to tell Sir Brian 
dinner was ready, and ho went away quite briskly at this news, giving a ■ 
conple of fingers to Chve before he disappeared into the upper apart- 
ments. Good-natured Lady Ann was as easy about this as about the 
o^r events of this world. In later days, with what a strange feeling 
we remember that last sight we have of the old friend ; that nod of 
&rewell, and shake of the buai, that last look of the face and figure as 
the door closes on him, or the coach drives aw^ ! So the roast mutton 
was ready, and all the children dined very heartily. 

The infantile meal had not been long condaded, when servants 
announced " the Marquis of Farintoeb ; " and that nobleman made his 
appearance to pay his respects to Miss Newcome and Lady Ann. He 
brought the very lost news of the very last party in London, where 
" Really, upon my honour, now, it was quite a stupid party, because 
Miss Newcome wasn't there. It was now, reiUly." 

Miss Nevreome remarked, " If he said so upon his honour, of course 
she was satisfied." 

"As you weren't there," the young nobleman continued, "the Miss 
Kaokstraws came out quite strong; really they did now, upon my honour. 
It was quite a quiet thing. Lady Merriborough hadn't even got a new 
gown on. Lady Ann, you shirk Xiondon society this year, and we miss 
yon : we expected yon to give us two or three things this season ; we 
did now, realty. I said to Tuftbnnt, only yesterday, why has not Lady 
Ann Newcome given anydiing? You know Tufthtmt? They say he's 
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a defer fallow, and that — bot he's a low Uttle beast, and I hate 

L&ij Ann said, " Sir Brian's bad state of health pTevented her from 
going ont this season, or receiTing at home." 

" It don't prevent jour mother irom going ont, though,'" contiouad 
my lord. " Upon mj honour, I think unless she got tno or three things 
every night, I think sbe'd die. Lad; Kew's like one of those horses, 
you know, that unless they go iJiey drop." 

" Thank yon for my mother," said Lady Ann. 

" She is, npoQ my honour. Last night I know she was at OTer so 
many places. She dined at the Bloxam's, for I was there. Then she 
said she was going to sit with old Mrs. Cracktborpe, who has broke her 
collar bone (that Crackthorpe in the Life Guards, her grandson, is a 
brute, and I hope she won't leave him a shillin!) ; and then she came on 
to Lady Hawkstone's, where I heard her say she had been at the— ^it 
the Flowerdales', too. People begin to go to ^ose Fbwerdales. Hanged 
if I know where they won't go next. Cotton spinner, wasn't he ?" 

" So were wo, my lord," says Miss Newcome. 

" yes, I ibrgot ! But you're of an old family — veiy old femily." 

" We can't h^p it," said Miss Ethel, archly. " Indeed, she thought 
she was." , 

"Do you believe in the Barber-Surgeon ?" asked Clive. And my 
lord looked at him with a noble curiosity, as much as to say, " Who the 
deuce was the Barber. S urgeon ? and who the devil are you?" 

"Why shonid we disown our family?" Miss Ethel said, simply. "In 
those early days I suppose people did — did all sorts of things, and it 
was not considered at all out of the way to be Surgeon ta William the 
Cwiqueror." 

" £dward the Confessor," interposed Clive. " And it must be true, 
because I have seen a picture of the Barber- Sui^eon : a friend of mine, 
M'Gollop, did the picture, and I dare say it is for sale still." 

Lady Ann said " she should be delighted to see it." Lord Farintesh 
remembered that the M'Collop had the moor next to his in Ai^leshire, 
but did not choose to commit himself with the stronger, and preferred 
looking at his own handsome face and admiring it in the glass until tfae 
last speaker hod concluded hie remarks. 

As Clive did not offer any farther conversation, but went back to a 
table where he began to draw the Barber-Surgeou, Lord Farintosh 
resumed the delightful talk. " What infernal bad glasses these are in 
these Brighton lod^ng-houses ! They make a man look quite green, 
really they do — and there's nothing green in me, is there. Lady Ann?" 

" But you look very imwell. Lord Farintosh ; indeed you do," Miss 
Newcome said, gravely. " I think late hours, and smoking, and going 
to that horrid Piatt's, where I dare say you go " 

" Go ? don't I ? But don't call it boiiid ; really, now, don't call it 
horrid I " cried the noble Marquis. 

" Well — something has made you look far from well. You know 
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bon Terj nell Lord Farintosh oaed to look, mamma— -end to see him 
now, in only his Becond 6eatoi)~-0, it is melancholy I " 

" God blew my soul. Miss Newcome ! vhat do you meoa ? I think 
I look pretty well," and the noble youth passed his hand through his 
hair. " It is a hard life, I know ; that tearin' about night after night, 
and sittiu' up till ever so much o'clock ; and then &U ihese races, you 
know, comin' one after another — it'a enough to knock up any fellow. 
I'il tell you what I'll do, Mids Newcome. Ill go down te Codlington, 
to my mother ; I will, upon my honour, and lie qniet all July, and then 
I'il go to Scotland— and you shall see whether I don't look better next 
season." 

" Do, Xiord Farintosh I " said Ethel, greatly amosed, as much, 
perhaps, at the young Marquis, as at her cousin Clive, who sat whilst 
the other was speaking, fuming with rage, at his table. " What are 
you doing, Ctive?" she asks. 

" I was trying to draw. Lord knows who — Lord Newcome, who was 
killed at the battle of Bosworth," said the artist, and the girl ran to 
look at the picture. 

" Why, you have made him like Punch ! " cries the young lady. 

" It's a shame caricaturiiig one's own fiesh and blood, isn't it ? " asked 
Clive, gravely. 

"What a droll, funny picture I" exclaims Lady Ann. "lent it 
capital. Lord Farintosh? " 

" I daresay— I confess I don't understand that sort of thing," says 
his lordship. " Don't, upon my honour. There's Odo Carton, always 
making those caricatures — / don't understand 'em. You'll come up to 
town to-morrow, won't you ? And you're goin' to Lady Km's, and to 
Hm and Hm's, ain't you ? " (The names of these aristocratic places of 
resort were quite inaudible.) " You mustn't let Miss Bladccap have it 
all her own way, you kaow, that you mustn't" 

" She won't luive it all her own way," says Miss Ethel. " Lord 
Farintosh, will you do me a favour ? Lady Innishowan is your aunt." 

" Of course she is my aunt" 

" Will you be so very good aa to get a cwd for her party on Tuesday, 
for my cousin, Mr. Clive Newcome ? Clive, please he introduced to the 
Marquis of Farintosh." 

The young Marquis perfectly well recollected those mustachios and 
their wearer on a Ibrmer night, though he had not thought fit to make 
any sign of recognition. " Anything you wish. Miss Newcome," he said ; 
"delighted, I'm sure;" and turning to Clive — "In the army, I suppose?" 

" I am an artist," says Clive, turning very red. 

"0 really, I didn't know!" cries the nobleman; and my ICrd 
bursting out laughing presently as he was engaged in conversation with 
Miss Ethel on the balcony, Clive thought, very likely with justice, 
" He is making fun of my mustachios. Confound him I I should like 
to pitch him over itito the street" But this was only a kind wish on 
Mr. Newoame's part ; not followed out by any immediate fulfilment. 
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^s the Marquis of Farinbiali seemed inalined to prolong his visit, 
and hie company was exoeedingly disagreeable to Clive, the latter took 
his departure, toi an afternoon nalk, consoled to think that he should 
have Ethel to himself at the evening's dinner, trhen Lady Ana would 
be occupied about Sir Brian, and would be sure to be puttii^ the 
children to bed, and, in a ward, would give him a quarter of an hour 
of delightful tete-a-t6te with the beautiful Ethel. 

dive's disgust was considerable when he came to dinner at length, 
and found Lord Farintoah, likewise invited, and sprawling in the 
drawing-room. His hopes of a t6te-a-tSte were over. Ethel and Lady 
Ann and my lord talked, as all people will, about their mutual 
RCqoaintance : what parties were coming off, who was going to marry 
whom, and so forth. And aa the persMis about whom they conversed 
'nere in their own station of life, and belonged to the fashionable world, 
of which Clive had but a slight knowledge, he chose to fancy that hia 
cousin was giving herself airs, and to feel sulky and nuessy during 
their did<^ue. 

Miss Newcome had faults of her own, and was worldly enough, as 
perhaps the reader has begun to perceive ; but in this instance no 
harm, sure, was to be attributed to her. If two gossips in Aunt Honey- 
man's ^rlour had talked over the affairs of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, 
Clive would not have been angry ; but a young man of spirit not 
(infrequently mistakes hia vanity for independence : ^id it is certain 
that nothing is more offensive to ns of the middle class than to hear the 
. names of great folks constantly introduced into conversation. 

So Clive was silent and ate no dini>er, to the alarm of Martha, who 
had put him to bed many a time, and always had a maternal eye over 
him. When he actually refused currant and raspberry tart, and custard, 
the chef-d'oeuvre of Mrs. Honeyman, for which she had seen him 
absolutely cty in his childhood, the good Martha was darmed. 

"Law, Master Clive!" she add, " do'ee eat some. Missis made 
it, you know she did i"and she insisted on bringing back the tart to him. 

Lady Ann and Ethel laughed at this eagerness on the worthy old 
woman's part " Do 'ee eat some, Clive," says Ethel, imitating honest 
Mrs. Hicks, who had left the room. 

" It's doosid good," remarked Lord Farintosh. 

"Then do 'ee eat some more," said Miss Newcome: on which the 
yoamg nobleman, holding out his plate, observed with much affiibility, 
that the cook of the lodgings was really a stunner for tarts. 

" Tlte cook, dear me, it's not the cook ! " cries Miss Ethel. " Don't 
yon remember the princess in the Arabian Nights, who was such a 
stimner for tarts, Lord Farbiosh ? " 

Lord Farintoah couldn't say that he did. 

" Well, I thought not ; hut there was a princess in Arabia or China, 
or somewhere, who made such delicious tarts and custards that nobody's 
cofild compare wilJi them ; and there is an old lady in Brighton who 
luLS the same Wonderful talent. She is the mistj-eas of t^is famiBe." 
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"And she ie my aunt, at your lordship's service," said Mr. Glive, 
with Rreat dignity. 

"Upon my honour! did you make 'em. Lady Aon?" asked my 
lord. 

"The Queen of Hearts made tarts I" cried out Miss Newoome, 
rather eagerly, and blushing somewhat. 

" My good old auut, Miss Honeyman, made this one," Clive would 
go on to say. 

" Mr. Honeyman's sister, the preacher, you know, where we go oa 
Sunday," Miaa Ethel interposed. 

" The Honeyman pedigree is not a matter of veiy great importaace," 
Lady Ann remarked gentiy. " Euhn, will you have the goodness to take 
away these things? When did you hear of Colonel Newcome, Clive? " 

An air of deep bewilderment and perplexity had spread over Lord 
Farintosh's fine countenance whilst this talk about pastry had been 
going oa. The Arabian Frincees, the Queen of Hearts making tarts. 
Miss Honeyman ? Who the deuce were all these ? Such may have 
been bia lordship's doubts aud queries. Whatever his cogitations were 
he did not give utterance to ^em, but remained in silence for some 
time as did the rest of the little party. Clive tried to think he had 
asserted his independence by showing that he was not ashamed of hie 
old aunt; but the doubt may be whether there was any necessity for 
presenting her in this company, and whether Mr. Clive had not moch 
better have left the tart question alone. 

Ethel evidently tbooght so : for she talked and rattled in the most 
lively manner with Lord Farintoah for the rest of the evening, and 
scarcely chose to say a word to her cousin. Lady Ann was abseDt with 
Sir Brian and her children for the most part of the time : and thus 
Clive had the pleasure of listening to Miss Newcome uttering all sorts 
of odd little paradoxes, firing the while sly shots at Mr. Clive, and, 
indeed, making fun of his friends, exhibiting herself in not the most 
agreeable light. Her talk only served the more to bewilder Iiord 
Farintosh, who did not understand a tithe of her allusions : for Heaven, 
which had endowed the young Marquis with personal charms, a large 
estate, an ancient title and the pride belonging to it, had not supplied 
his lordship with a great quantity of brains, or a very feeling heart. 

Lady Ann came back from the upper r^ons presently with rather a 
grave face, and saying that Sir Brian was not so well this evening, 
upon which the young men rose to depart. My lord said he had "a 
most delightful dinner and a most delightful tart, 'pon his honour," and 
was the only one of the little company who laughed at his own remark. 
Miss Ethel's eyes Hashed scorn at Mr. Chve when that unfortunate 
subject was introduced again. 

My lord was going back to London to-morrow. Was Miss Newcome 
going back ? Wouldn't he like to go back in the train with her ! — 
another unlucky observation. Lady Ann said, " it would depend on 
the state of Sir Brian's health the next morning whether Ethel 
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would return; and both of yaa gentlemen are too young to be ber 
escort," added the kind lady. Then she shook hands with CUve, as 
thinking ehe had said something too severe for bim. 

Farintoah in the meantime was taking leave of Miss Nencome. 
" Pray, pray," said his lordship, " don't throw me over at Lady 
Innishowan'a. You know I hate balls and never go to 'em, except when 
you go. I hate dancing, I do, 'pon my hononr." 

" Thank you," said Miss Newcome, with a curtsey. 

" £xcept with one person — only one person, upon my honour. Ill 
remember and get the invitation for your friend. And if you would 
hat try that mare, I give you my honour I bred her at Codlington. 
She's a beauty to look at, and as quiet as a. lamb." 

"I don't want a horse like a lamb," replied the young lady. 

"Well — she'll go like blazes now: utd over timber she's splendid 
BOW. She is, upon my honour." 

"When 1 come to London perhaps you may trot ber out," said Miss 
SUiel, giving him her band and a fine smite. 

CUve came up bitmg his lips. " I snppose yon don't condescend to 
ride Bhurtpoie any more now? " he and. 

"Poor old Bhurtporsl Ths children ride bim now," said Miss 
Sthel — giving Olive at tlia same time a dangerous look of her eyes, as 
though to see if her shot had hit. Then she added, " No — he has not 
been brought up to town this year : he is vt Nencome, and I like him 
Tery much." Perhaps aiM liiooght the ebot bad struck too deep. 

But if Cliva was hurt he did not show his wound. " You have bad 
bim these four years — ^yes. it's four years since my father broke bim for 
you. And you atill continue to like him ? What a miracle of con- 
stancy ! Yon use him lometimes in the country — when yon have no 
better borse — what a compliment to Bhurtpore ! " 

" Nonsense ! " Miss Ethel here made Olive a sign lu her most 
imperious manner to at^ a moment when Lord Farintosh bad departed. 

But he did not choose to obey this order. " Good-night," be said, 
" before I go I must shake hands with my annt down-staira." And be 
was gone, following close upon Lord Farintoeb, who I dare say thought, 
"Why the deuce can't he shake bands with bis aunt up heTe?"and 
when Olive entered Miss Honeyman's back parlour, mtdiing a bow to 
the young nobleman, my lord went away more perplexed than ever: 
and the next day told friends at White's what uncommonly queer people 
those Newcomes were. " I give you ray honour tiiere was a fellow at 
Lady Ann's whom tbey call Clive, who is a painter by trade — bia uncle 
is a preacher — his &tber is a horse-dealer, and bis aunt lets lodgings 
and cooks the dinner." 
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BEIUBNB TO SOUE OLD FBIE1>I>3. 

Hard youth burst 
chambers, in the 
D the Tei7 next 
and confided to 

me the storj 
which has beea 
just here nar- 
rated. When 
he had con- 
cluded it, with 
many ejacula- 
tione regarding 
the heroine of 
the tale, " I 
saw her, sir," 
he added, 

"walking with 
the cl^dren 
and MisB Cann as I drove i-ound in the fly to the station — and didn't 
even bow to her." 

" Why did you go round by the cliff? " asked Clive's friend. " That 
is not the way from the Steyue Arms to the railroad." 

"Hang it," says Clive, turning very red, " I wanted to pass just 
under her windows, and if I saw her, not to see her: and that's what 
1 did." 

" Why did she walk on the cliff?"nmeed Olive's friend, "at that 
early hour? Not to meet Lord Faiintosh, I should think He never 
gets up before twelve. It must have been to see you. Didn't you toll 
her you were going away in the morning ? " 

" I tell you what she does with me," continues Mr. Clive. " Some- 
times she seems to like me, and then she leaves me. Sometimes she is 
quite kind — kind she always is — 1 mean, you know. Pen — you know what 
I mean ; and then up comes the old Countess, or a young Marquis, or 
some fellow with a handle to his name, and she whistlas me oS till the 
next convenient opportunity." 
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" Women are like that, my ingenuous jrouth," sftys Clire's counaellor. 

"ZtTon't stand it / won't be made a fool of! " he continues. " She 
seems to expect everybody to bow (o her, and moTOs through the Trorld 
wilfa her imperious airs. O how confoundedly handsome she is triih 
them 1 I tell you vhat I feel inclined to tumble down and feel one 
of her pretty little feet on my neck and say, There .' Trample my life 
out. Make a slave of me. Let me get a silver collar and mark 
' Ethel ' on it, and go through the world with my badge." 

" And a blue ribbon for a footman to hold you by ; and a muzzle to 
wear in the dog-da3rs. Bow! wow I " says Mr. Pendennis. 

(At this noise Mr. Warrington pats his bead in from the neighbouring 
bed-chamber, and shows a beard jast lathered for shaving. " We are 
talking sentiment ! Go back till you are want«d ! " says Mr. Pendennis. 
Exit he of the soap-sads.) 

" Don't make fun of a fellow," Clive continues, laughing ruefully. 
" You see I muMt talk about it to somebody. I ehaU die if T don't. 
Sometimes, sir, I rise up in ray might and T defy her lightning. The 
sarcastic dodge is the best : 1 have borrowed that from you. Pen. old 
boy. That puzzles her : that would beat her if I could but go on with 
IL But there comes a tone of her sweet voice, a look oat of those 
killing grey eyes, and all my frame is in a thrill and a tremble. When 
sbe was engaged to Lord Kew I did battle with the confounded 
passion — and I ran away from it like an honest man, and the gods 
rewarded me with ease of mind after a tvhile. But now the thing rages 
worse than ever. Last night, I give you my honour, I heard every one 
of the confounded hours toll, except the last, when I was dreaming of 
my father, and the cbamhe^maid woke me with a hot water jug." 

"Did sbe scald you? What a cruel chamber-maid I I see you 
have shaven Uie mustachios off." 

" Farintosh asked me whether I was going in the army," said Clive, 
" and she laughed. I llwogbt I had best dock them. O I would 
like to cut my head off as well as my hair ! " 

" Have you ever asked her to marry you? " asked Clive's Mend. 

" I have seen her but five times since my return from abroad," the 
lad went on ; " there has been altvays somebody by. Who am I ? a 
painter with five hundred a year for an allowance. Isn't she used to 
walk upon velvet and dine upon silver ; and hasn't she got marquises 
and barons, and all sorts of swells, in her train ? I daren't ask her — " 

Here his friend hummed Montrose's lines — "He either fears his 
fate too much, or his desert is small, who dares not put it to the touch, 
and win or lose it all." 

" I own I dare Hot mk her. If she were to refuse me, I know I 
■hould never ask again. This isn't the moment, when all SneUdom is 
St ber feet, for me to come forward and say, ' Maiden, I have watched 
Ibes daily, and I think thou lovest me w«li.' I read that ballad to her 
at Baden, sir. I drew a picture of the Lord of Burleigh wooing the 
maiden, and asked what she would have done ? " 
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" 70U didf I thotf^t, vben ne -were at Baden, we nere bo 
modest that we did not even vbieper our condition? " 

" A fdlow can't belp letting it be seen and hiating it," atkja Glive, 
witb another blosb. "They can re«d it in our looks fast enough; 
and what is going on in our minds, hang them 1 I recollect she said, 
in her giaye, cool vny, tbst alter all tlw Lord and Lady of Burleif^ 
did not aeem to hare made a J6tj good maniage, and that the ladj 
would have been mnch banner in marrying one of ber own degree." 

" That was a Tory prudent saying lor a yoong lady of eighteen," 
remarks Olive's fiiend. 

" Yes ; bat it vas not an tmkind one. Say Ethel tbot^ht — thought 
wbat was the case: and being engaged herself, and knowing how 
friends of mine bad proTided a rery pretty little partner for me — aho 
is a dear, good little girl, little Bosey ; and twice as good. Pen, when 
ha mother is away — knowing this and that, I eh^, suppose Ethel 
wanted to give me a hint to keep quiet, was she not right in the coonsel 
she gave me ? She is not fit to be a poor man's wife. Fancy Ethel 
Newcome going into the kitchen and making pies like Aunt Honoyman ! " 

" The Circassian beauties don't sell under so many thousand purses," 
remarked Mr. Peadennis. "If there's a beauty in a well-regulated 
Oeoigian &mily, they fatten her; they fe«d her with the best 
BaecAout des Arabu. They gTve her silk robea, and perfumed hatha ; 
have her taught to play on the dulcimer and danee and sing ; and 
when she is quite perfect, send her down to Constantinople for the 
Sultan's inspection. The rest of the &mity never think of grumbling, 
but eat coarse meat, bathe in the river, wear old clothes, and praiao 
Allah for their aster's elevation. Bah ! Do you suppose the Turkish 
system doesn't obtain all the worid over ? My poor Clivo, this article 
in the May Fair Market is beyond your worship's price. Some thii^ 
in this world are made for our betters, young man. Let Dives say 
grace for his dinner, and the dogs and Lazarus be thankful for th« 
crumbs. Here comes Warrington, shaven and smart aa if he was 
going out a courting." 

Thus it will be seen, that in his communication with certain friends 
who approached nearer to his own time of life, Olive was muoh more 
eloquent and rhapsodical than in the letter which he wrote to his 
&ther, regarding his passion for Miss Ethel. He celebrated her 
with pencil and pen. He was for ever drawing the outline of loKt 
head, the solemn eyebrow, the nose (that wondrous little nose), 
descending from the straight forehead, the short upper lip, and ohin 
sweeping in a full curve to the neck, &c. &o. &b, A frequenter oi his 
studio might see a whole gallery of Ethels there represented : when 
Mrs. Mackenzie visited that place, and remarked one face and figure 
repeated on a hundred canvases and papers, grey, white, and bronn, 
I believe she was told that the ordinal was a famous Roman model, 
from whom Olive bad studied a great deal during his residence in 
Italy ; on which Mrs. Mack gave it as her opinion that Olive was » 
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sad wicked jvaag fellow. The widow thought rather the better of 
him ibr beiag % sad nieked jouug fellow; and m for Miea Bosoy, 
dte, of couTBe was of mamma's way of thinking. £oeey went 
through the worid constantly smiling at wbatenw occnired. Sh« 
was good-hnmonred throngh the dreaiiest long evenings at the moat 
stupid parties ; sate good-humouredly finr hours at Shoolbred's whilst 
mamma wu making purehasea ; heard good-bamouredly those old oil 
storiea of her mother's day after day ; bore an hour's joking or an 
hooi's scolding with eqnal good-humour ; and whatever had been the 
occurrences of her simple da.j, whether there was suDshioe or obudj 
weather, or flashes of lightning and bnrsts of rain, I fancy Miss 
Mackenzie slept tifter them quite undisturbedly, and was sure to greet 
the morrow's dawn with a smile- 
Had Glive become more knowing in his travels, bad Love or 
Eiperienco opened his ejea, that they looked so difTerently now upon 
otgects which before used well enough to please tbem? It is a fact 
that, until ha went abroad, he thought widow Mackenzie a dashing, 
lively, agreeable woman : be ased to receive her ebjries about Cheiten- 
ham, the colonies, the balls at Government House, the observations 
which the bishop made, and the peculiar attmtion of the Chief-Justice 
to Mrs. Major McSbane, with the Major's uneasy behaviour — all theBe 
to bear at one time did Clive not ungraciously incline. " Our friend, 
MiB. Mock," the good old Colonel used to aay, " is a clever woman of 
the world, and has seen a great deal of company." That story of Sir 
Thomas Sadman dropping a pocket-handkerchief in his court at 
Colombo, which the Queen's Advocate O'Ot^garty picked up, and on 
which Laura Mac S. was embroidered, whilst the Majw was absolutely 
in the witness box giving evidence gainst a native servant who had 
stolen one of bis cocked-bats — that etory always made good Thomas 
Nencome laugh, and Clive used to eiijoy it too, and the widow's mis- 
chievous fan in narrating it ; and now, behold, one day when 
Mrs. Mackenzie recounted the anecdote in her beat manner to 
Messrs. Fendennis and Warrington, and Frederick Baybam, who bad 
been invited to meet Mr. Clive in Fitzroy Square — when Mr. Binnie 
diuckled, when Eoaey, aa in duty bound, looked discomposed and said 
" Law, nuimma ! " — not one s^ of good-humour, not one ghost of a 
smile, mode its apparition on Clive's dreary face. He painted 
imaginary portraits with a strawberry stalk ; be looked into his tvater- 
glass as though he would plunge and drown there ; and Baybam had 
to remind him that the claretjug was anxious to have another embrace 
from its constant friend, F. B. When Mrs. Mack went away dis- 
tributing smiles, Clive groaned out, " Good Heavens ! how that story 
does bore me ! " and lapsed into bis former moodiness, not giving so 
mueb as a glance to Bosey, whose sweet &ce looked at him kindly 
fbf a moment, as she followed in the woke of her mamma. 

" The mother's the woman for my money," I beard F. B. whisper 
to Warrington. " Splendid figure-head, sir — magnificent build, sir. 
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from hovia to stern — I like 'em of tbat sort. Thank yon, Mr, Binnie, 
I iciU lake a. back-hander, aa Clive don't seem to drink. The youth, 
sir, has grown melniiclioly wiih his traTels; I'm inclined to think 
somo noble Roman has stolen the joutig man's heart. Wlij did you 
not send us over & picture of the cliarmer, Clive? Yoimg Ridley, 
Mr. Binnie, you M'iU be happy to hear, is bidding fair to take a 
distinguished place in the world of arts, Hia picture has been greatly 
admired ; and my good friend Mrs. Ridley tells me that Lord Tod- 
morden has sent him over an order to paint him a couple of pictures 
at a hundred guineas a-piece." 

"I should think so, J, J. "a pictures will be worth fife times a 
hundred guineas ere five years are over," aays Clive. 

" In lliat case it wouldn't be a bod speculation for our friend 
Sherrick," remarked F. B. " to purchase a few of the young man's 
works. I would, only I haven't the capital to spare. Mine has been 
vested in an Odessa venture, sir, in a large amount of wild oats, which 
up to the present moment make me no return. But it will alwaya be 
a consolation to me to think that I have been the means — the humble 
means— of furthering that deserving young man's prospects in life." 

" You, t'. B. ! and how?" we asked, 

"By certain humble contributions of mine to the press," answered 
Bayham, majestically. " Mr. Warrington, the claret happens to stand 
with yon; and exercise does it good, sir. Yes, the articles, trifling 
as I hey may appear, have attracted notice," continued F. B,, sipping 
his wine with great gusto. "They are noticed, Fendeunis, give me 
leave to say, by parties who don't value so much the literary or even 
the political part of the ' Fall-Mall Gazette,' though both, I am told 
by those who read them, are conducted with considerable — consummate 
ability. John Ridley sent a hundred pounds over to hia father, the 
other day, who funded it in his son's name. And Kdley told the 
story to Lord Todmorden, when the venerable nobleman congratulated 
him on having such a child, I wish F. B. had one of the same sort, 
sir," In which sweet prayer we all of us joined with a laugh. 

One of us had told Mrs. Mackenzie (let the criminal blush to 
own that quizzing his fellow creatures used at one time to form part 
of his youthful amusement) that F, B. was the son of a gentleman of 
most ancient family and vast landed possessions, and as Bayham was 
particularly attentive to the widow, and grandiloquent in bta remarks, 
she was greatly pleased by his politeness, and pronounced him a most 
diilittgue man — reminding her, indeed, of General Hopkirk, who com- 
manded in Cnnada, And alie bade Rosey sing for Mr. Bayham, who 
was in a rapture at tlie young lady's performances, and said no wonder 
such an accomplished daughter came from suoli a toother, though how 
such a mother could have a daughter of such an age he, F. B,, was at 
a l<ffi8 to understand, Sir ! Mrs. Mackenzie was charmed and 
overcome at this novel compliment. Meanwhile the little artless Rosey 
warbled on her pretty ditties, 

D„....,Googlt; 
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" It t» a wonder," growled out Mr. Warrtngton, " that that sweet 
girl can belong to such a woman. I don't understand much about 
women, but tbot one appears to me t« be — hum 1 " 

"What, Geonge?" asked Warrington's friend. 

" Well, au ogling, leering, scheming, artful old campaigner," grumbled 
the misogjniat. " As for lite little girl I sbould like to have her to sing 
to me all night long. Depend upon it she would make a much better 
wife for Clive than that fasbionaUe cousin of his he is hankering after, 
I heard him bellowing about her the other day iu chambers, as I was 
dressing. What the deuce does the boy want with a wife at all ? " And 
Bosej's song being by this time finished, Warrington went up with a 
blushing face and absolutely paid a compliment to Miss Mackenzie — 
an klmoet unheard of effort on George's part. 

" I wonder whether it is every young fellow's lot," quoth Geoi^e, as 
we trudged home together, " to pawn his heart away to some girl that's 
not worth the winning? Fsha ! it's all mad rabbish this sentiment. 
The women ought not to be allowed to interfere with us : married if a 
man mnst-be, a suitable wife should be portioned out to liirn, and there 
an end of it. Why doesn't the young man marry this girl, and get 
back to his btisiness and paint his pictures? Because his father wishes 
it — and the old Nabob yonder, who seems a kindly disposed, easy-going, 
old Heathen philosopher. Here's a pretty little girl : money I suppose 
in Buffidency — everything satisfactory, except, I grant you, the cam- 
paigner. The lad might daub his canvases, christen a child a year, 
and be as happy as any young donkey that browses on this common of 
our's — but he must go and heehaw after a zebra forsooth! a luau 
nature is she l T never spoke to a woman of fashion, thank my stars 
— I don't know the nature of the beast; and since I went to our race- 
balls, OS a boy, scarcely ever saw one ; as I don't frequent operas and 
parties in London like you young flunkeys of the aristocracy. I heard 
you talking about this one, I couldn't help.it, as my door was open and 
the young one was shouting like a madman. What ! does he choose to 
hang on on sutTerance and hope to be token, provided Miss can get no 
better ? Do yon mean to say that is the genteel custom, and that women 
in your confounded sodety do such things every day ? Bather than 
have such a creature I would take a savage woman, who should nui-se 
my dusky brood ; and rather than have. a daughter brought up to the 
trade I would bring her down from the woods and sellher in Virginia." 
With which burst of indignation our friend's anger ended for that night. 

Though Mr. Clive had the ieheity to meet his cousin Ethel at a party 
or two .in the ensuing weeks of the seasou, every time he perused the 
features of Lady Kew's brass kuocker in Queen Street, no result came 
of the visit At one of their meetings iu the world Ethel fairly told 
him that her grandmother would not receive him. " You know, Clive, 
I can't help myself: nor would it bo proper to make you signs out of 
the window. But you must call for all that: grandmamma may 
become more good-humoured: or if you don!t come she may susiMct 
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J told you not to CDtne : and to battle with li«r day after daj is no 
pleasure, air, I assure yon. Here U Lord Fatintosh comiog to take 
me to dance. You inuBt not speak to me all the eveiuDg, mind Uiat, 
sir," and B.v/aj goes the young lady in a waltz mth the Marquis. 

On ^e some evening — as be was biting his nails, or cursiug his fate, 
or wishing to invite Lord Fariotosh into the neighbouring gardea of 
Bei^eley Square, wbeoce tbe policeman might carry to the station-house 
the oorpse of the survivor, htdy Kew would bow to him vrith perfect 
graciousness ; on otlur nights her ladyship would pass and no more 
recognise him than the aervaat who opened the door. 

If she was not to see him at her grandmother's house, and was not 
particularly unhappy at his exclusion, why did Miss Xewcome encouiage 
Mr. Glive so that he should try and see &«r.' If Clive could not get 
into the little house in Queen Street, why was Lord Farintosh's 
enormous cab-horse looking daily into the first door windows of that 
street ? Why were little quiet dinners made for him, before the op«a, 
before going to the play, upon a half dozen occasiouB, when some 
of the old old Kew port was brought out of the cellar, where cobwebs 
had gathered round it ere Farintosh was bom? The dining room was 
so tiny th^ not more than gve people could sit at the little round table, 
that is, not more than Lady Kew and her grand-danghter, Miss Crochet, 
the lato vicar's daughter, at Kewbury, one of the Miss Toodins, and 
Captain Walleye, or Tommy Henchman, Farintosh's kiosman aud 
admirer, who were of no consequence, on old Fred. Tiddler, whose 
wife wffi an invslid, and who was always ready at a moment's notice ? 
Cracklborpe once went to one of these dinn«s, but that young soldier 
being a frank and high-spirited youth abased the entertaiDment and 
declined more of them. "I tell you what I was wanted for," the Captain 
told his mess and Clive at the Begent's Fork Barracks afterwards, "I was 
expected to go as Farintosh's Groom of the Sttde, don't you know, to 
stand, or if I oonld sit, in the back seat of the box, whilst His Royal 
fiighness made talk wiUi the Beauty; to go out and fetch the carriage, 

and walk down stairs with that d crooked old dowser, that looks 

as if she usually lode on a broomstick, by Jove, or else with that bony 
old painted sheep-faoed companion wlw's raddled like an old bell- 
wether. I think, Newoome, you seem to be rather hit by the Belle 
Cousine — eowasi last season; so were ever so many of the fellows. By 
Jove, sir! diere'a nothing I know more comfortable or inapiritin' than 
a younger son's position, when a Marquis cuts in with fifteen thousand 
a ^ar ! We fancy we've been making running, and suddenly we find 
oBrselves nowhere. : Mies Mary, or Miss Lucy, or Miss £thd, aaviog 
yonr j»«senoe, will no mews look &t us, than my dog will look at a bit 
of bread, when I oSex hn: this cutleL Will you — old woman ? no, you 
old slut, that yon won't J " (to Mag, ui Isle of Skye temer, who, in fact, 
prefers the cutlet, having snofied disdunfully U the Isead) — " that you 
won't, no more than any of f oar sex. Why do you suppose, if Jack's 
eldest bro^ter had boon dead'—Barebotws Belslze they used to coll him 
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(I don't believe he was a bad fellov, though he iras fond of psalm-eingiiig) 

— do 70a Boppose that Lady Clara would hare looked at that caok-tail 
Barney Nencome? Beg jour pardon, if he's your cousin — but a more 
odious little snob I never savr." 

" I give you up, Barnes," said Clive, laughiug; "anybody may shy at 
him and I shan't interfere." 

*' I GDderalAnd, but at nobody else of the family. Well, what I mean 
ia, that that old woman is enough to spoil any young gitl she takes in 
hand. She dries 'em up, and poisons 'em, air; and I was never mon 
glad than when I heard that Kew had got out of her old clutehes, 
Frank is a fellow that will always be led by some woman or another ; 
and I'm only glad it should be a good one. They say his mother's 
serious, and that ; but why shouldn't she be ?" continues honest Crack- 
thorpe, puffing his cigar witli great energy. " They say the old 
dowager doesn't believe in God nor devil : but that she's in such a funk 
to be left in the dark that she howls and raises the dooae's own delight 
if her candle goes out. Toppleton slept next room to her at Groning- 
ham, and heard her ; didn't you. Top ? " 

" Heard her bowling like an old cat on the tiles," says Toppleton, — 
" thought she was at first. My man told mo that she used to fling all 
sorts of things — boot-jacks and things, give you my honour — at her 
maid, and that the woman was all over black and blue." 

"Capital head that is Newcome has done of Jack Belsize ! " says 
Cracktborpe, from out of bis cigar. 

" And Kew's too — famous likeness ! I say, Newcome, if you have 'em 
printed the whole brigade '11 subscribe. Hake your fortune, see if you 
■won't," cries Toppleton. 

"He's such a heavy swell; he don't want to make his fortune," 
ejaculates Butts. 

" Butts, old boy, hell paint you for nothing, and send yon to the 
flxhibition, where some widow will fall in love with you ; and you shall 
be put aa frontispiece for the Book of Beauty, by Jova," cries another 
military satirist— to whom Butts : 

"You hold your tongue, you old Saracen's Head; they're going to 
bare you done on the bear's grease pots. I say, I suppose Jack's all 
right now. When did he write to jou last. Cracky f" 

" Ho wrote from Palermo— a. most jolly letter from him and Kew. 
He hasn't touched a card for nine months ; is going to give up play. 
So is Frank, too, grown qnite a good boy. So will you, too, Butts, you 
old miscreant, repent of your sins, pay your debts, and do something 
handsome for that poor deluded milliner in Albany Street. Jack says 
Kew's mother has written over to Lord Higbgato a beautiful letter — 
and tfae old boy's relenting, and they'll come together again — Jack's 
eldest son, now you know. Bore for Lady Susan only having girls." 

" Not a bore for Jack, thoogh," cries another. And what a good 
fellow Jack was ; and what a trump Eew is ; and how famously he 
Stuck by him : went to see him lu prison and paid him out! and what 
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good fellowa we all are, in general, became the subject of the conver- 
sation, the latter part of which took place in the Binoking-room of tbe 
Regent's Park Barracks, then occupied by that regiment of Life Guards 
of nhich Lord Eew and Mr. Belsize had been members. Both were 
still fondly remembered by their companions ; and it was because 
Belsize had spoken very warmly of Clive'a friendliness to him that Jack's 
friend tbe gallant Crackthorpe had been interested in our hero, and 
found an opportunity of making bis acquaintance. 

With these frank and pleasant jouog men Clive soon formed a con- 
siderable intimacy : and if any of his older and peaceful friends chanced 
to t^e their afternoon airing in the Park, and survey the horsemen 
there, we might have the pleasure of beholding Mr. Newcome in Rotten 
Bon, riding side by side with other dandies, who had mustachios blonde 
or jet, who wore floivers in their buttons (themselves being flowers of 
spring), who rode magnificeDt thoroughbred horses, scarcely touching 
their stirrups with the tips of their Tarnished boots, and who kissed the 
most beautiful primrose -coloured kid gloves to lovely ladies passing 
them in the Bide. Clive dreiv portraits of half the ofGcers of the Life 
Guards Green ; and was appointed painter in ordinary to that distin- 
guished corpB. His likeness of the Colonel would make you die with 
laughing : his picture of the Surgeon was voted a masterpiece. He 
drew the men in tbe saddle, in the stable, in their flannel dresses, 
sweeping their flashing sworda about, receiving lancers, repelling 
infantry, — nay, cnttiag a sheep in two, as some of the viarriors are 
known to be able to do at one stroke. Detachments of Life Gtiards- 
men made their appearance in Charlotte Street, which waa not very 
distant from their barracks ; the most splendid cabs were seen prancing 
before his door; and early- whiskered youths, of aristocradc appearance, 
smoking cigars out of bis painting-room window. How many times did 
Olive's next door neighbour, little Mr. Finch, the miniature painter, run 
ta peep through his parlour blinds, hoping that a sitter was coming, and 
" a carriage- par^ ' driving up ! What wrath Mr. Scowler, A.B.A., wob 
in, because a young bopo'mythumb dandy, who wore gold chains, and 
his collars turned down, should spoil the trade, and draw portraits for 
nothing. Why did none of the young men come to Scowler ? Scowler 
was obliged to own that Mr. Newcome had considerable talent, and a. 
good knack at catching a likeness. He could not paint a bit, to be 
sure, but his heads in black and white were really tolerable ; bis 
sketches of horses very vigorous and life-like. Mr. Gandiah said if 
Clive would come for three or four years into his academy he conid 
make something of him. Mr. Smee shook his head, and said he waa 
afraid that kind of loose, desultory study, that keeping of aristocratic 
company, was anything but favourable to a young artist — Smee, who 
would walk five miles to attend an evening party of ever so little a 
great man I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN 1VHICH UR. GHABLES HONEYILVN APPEABS IN A^t AMIABLE LIGHT. 

R. Fbedebtck Bathah waited 
at Fitzroy Square while Clive 
was jet, lolking with bis friends 
there, and favoured that gentle- 
man with his company home to 
the usual smoky refreshment. 
Clive atwaye rejoiced in F. B.'s 
society, whether he was in a 
sportive mood, or, as now, in 
a solemn and didactic vein. 
F. B. had been more tbun 
ordinarily majestic all the even- 
ing. " I daresay you find me 
a good deal altered, Clive," he 
remarked; " I am a good deal 
altered. Since that good Sa- 
maritan, your kind father, had 
compassion on a poor fellow 
^len among thieves (thongfa I don't say, mind yon, lie was much better 
than his company), F. B. has mended some of his ways, I am trying a 
course of industry, sir. Powers, perhaps naturally great, ba»6 been 
neglected over the wine cup and the die. I am beginning to feel my 
way ; and my chiefs yonder, who have just walked home with their 
cigars in their mouths, and without as much as saying F. B., my boy, 
shall we go to the Haunt and have a cool lobster and a glass of table 
hSer, — wbioh they certainly do not consider themselves to be, — I say, 
sir, the Politician and the Literary Critic" {there was a most sarcastic 
emphasis laid on these phrases, characterising Messrs. Warrington and 
Pendennis) " may find that there is a humble contributor to the * Pall 
Mall Gazette,' whose name, may be, the amateur shall one day reckon 
even higher than their own. Mr. Warrington I do not say so much — 
he is an able man, sir, an able man ; — but there is that about your 
exceedingly self-satisfied friend, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, which— well, 
well — let time show. You did not — get the — hem — paper at Kome 
and Naples, I suppose ? " ^ 
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" Forbidden hy the Inquisitioii," says Clive, delighted ; " and at 
Naples the king furious against it." 

" I don't wonder they don't like it at Eome, sir. There's serious 
matter in it which may set the prelates of a certain church rather in 'a 
tremor. You haven't read — the- — ahem — the Pulpit Pencillings in the 
P. M. G. ? Slight sketches, mental and corporeal, of our chief divines 
now in London— and signed Laud Latimer ? " 

" I don't do much in that way," said Clive. 

" So much the worse for you, my jonng friend. Not that I mean to 
judge any other fellow harshly — I mean any other fellow sinner harshly 
— or that I mean that those Pulpit Pencillings would be likely to do 
yon any great good. But, such as they are, they have been productive 
of benefit. Thank you, Mary, my dear, the tap is uncommonly good, 
and I driuk to your future husband's good health. — A glass of good 
sound beer refreshes after alt that claret. Well, ur, to return t« the 
Pencillings, pardon my vanity in saying, that tltoagh Mr. Pendennis 
laughs at them, they have been of essential serrice to the paper. They 
give it a character, they rally round it the reopeetable classes. They 
create correspondence. I have receired many interesting letters, chiefly 
from females, about the Pencillings. Some complain that their favouril« 
preachers are alighted ; others applaud because the clergymen they sit 
under are supported by F. B. J am Laud ^Latimer, sir, — though I 
have heard the letters attributed to the Bev. Mr. Bunker, and to a 
Member of Parliament eminent in the religions world." 

'' So you are the famous Laud Latimer ? " cries Clive, who had, in 
fiict, seen letters signed by those right reverend names in our paper. 

" Famous is hardly the word. One who scoffs at everything — I need 
not say I allude to Mr. Arthur Pendennis — would have had the letters 
signed — the Beadle of the Parish. He calls me the Tenerable Beadle 
sometimes — it being, I grieve to say, his way to deride grave subjects. 
You wouldn't suppose now, my young CHve, that the same hand which 
pens the Art criticisms, occasionally, when his Highness Pendennis b 
lazy, takes a minor Theatre, or turns the sportive epigram, or the 
ephemeral paragraph, should adopt a grave theme on a Sunday, and 
chrodiele the sermons of British Divines? For eighteen consecutive 
Sunday evenings, Clive, in Mrs. Ridley's front parlour, which I now 
occupy, vice Miss Cann promoted, I have written the Pencillings — 
scarcely allowing a drop of refreshment, except under estreme es- 
haustion, to pass my lips. Pendennis laughs at the Pencillings. He 
wants to stop them ; and says they bore the public. — I don't want to 
think a man is jealous, who was himself the cause of my engagement 
at the P. M. G,, — perhaps my powers were not developed then." 

" Pen thinks he writes better now than when be began," remarked 
Clive ; " I have heard him say so." 

" His opinion of his own writings is high, whatevertheir date. Mine, 
sir, are only just coming into notice. They begin to know F. B., sir, 
in the sacred edifices of his metropolitan city, I saw the Bishop of 
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London looking at ma last Sunday woek, and am tare his Chaplain 
whispered him, " It's Mr. Baybam, mj lord, nephew of your lordship's 
light reverend brother, the Lord Bishop of BuUocksmitby. Aud last 
Sunday being at church — at Saint Mungo the Martyr's, Rev. 8. 
Sawders — by Wednesday I got in a female hand — Mrs. Satiders'a, no 
<louht — the biognphy of the Incambeut of St. Mungo ; an account of 
his early virtues ; a copy of his poems; and a hint that he vraa the 
gentleman destined for the vacant Deanery. 

" Kidley is not the only man I have helped in this world," F. B. 
continoed. " Perhaps I should blush to own it — I do blush: bat I feel 
the ties of eariy acquaintance, and I own that I have puffed your uncle, 
Charles Honeyraan, most tremendously. It was partly for the saice of 
the Bidleys and the tick he owes 'em : partly for old Umes' sake. Sir, 
are you aware that things are greatly changed with Charles Honeyman, 
and that the poor F. B. has very lihely made his fortune ? " 

" I am delighted to hear it," cried Olive, "and bow, F. B., haveyoa 
wrought this miracle ? " 

" By common sense and enterprise, lad — by a knowledge of the 
world and a benevolent disposition. Youll see Lady Wbittlesea's 
chapel bears a very different aspect now. That miscreant Sherrit^ 
owns that he owes me a tarn, and has sent me a few dozen of wine 
— without any stamped paper on my part in return aa an acknowledgment 
of my service. It chanced, nr, soon after your departure for Italy, 
that going to his private residence respecting a little bill to which a 
heedless friend had put his hand, Sherrick invited me to partake of tea 
in" the bosom of his family. I was thirsty — having walked in from Jack 



Straw's Castle at Hempstead, where poor Kiteley and I bad been taking 
a chop — and accepted the proffered entertainment The ladies of the 
family gave us music after the domestic mufGn — and then, sir, a great 
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idea occurred to ma. Yoa know how intigiii£eenU^ Misa Shemck and 
the mother sing? They sang Mozart, sir. Why, I asked of Sheidck, 
ehcnild those ladies who sing Moeart to a piano, not sing Handel to an 
organ?" 

",Dasb it, you don't meHn a hurdy-gnrdy ? " 

" Shemck," says I, " you are no hetter than a Heathen ignoramoa. 
I meani why shouldn't they sing Handel^ Church Music,- and- Church 
Music IE general, in Lady Whittlesea's Chapel ? Behind the screen 
up in the organ loft, what's to prevent 'em ? by Jingo! Yonr Binging 
boys have gone to the Cave of Harmony ; you and yonr choir have 
split— why should not these ladies lead it? He caught at the idea. 
You never heard the chaunts more finely given — and tbey would be 
hetter still if the congregation would but hold their confounded tongues. 
It was an excellent though a harmlesB dodge, sir ; and drew immensely, 
to speak profanely. They dress the part, sir, to admiration — a sort 
of nun-like costume they come in : Mrs. Sherrick bas the soul of an 
artist still — by Jove, sir, when they have once smelt the lamps, the love 
of the trade never leaves 'em. The ladies actually practised by moon- 
light in the Chapel, and came over to Honeyman's to an oyster after- 
wards. The thing took, sir. People began to take box — seats I mean 
again : — and Charles Honeyman. easy in his mind through your nohle 
father's generosity, perhaps inspirited by returning good fortune, has 
been preaching more eloquently than ever. He took some lessons of 
Husler, of the Haymarket, air. His sermons are old, I believe ; but so 
to speak, he has got them up with new scenery, dresses, and effects, 
sir. They have flowers, sir, about the buildin* — pious ladies are sifp- 
posed to provide 'em, but, entre nmi», Sherrick contracts for them with 
Nathan, or some one in Covent Garden. And — don't tell this now, 
upon your honour ! " 

" Tell what, F. B. ? " asks Clive. 

'' I got up a persecution against yonr uncle for Popish practices : sum- 
moned a meetin' at the Running Footman, in Bolingbroke Street. Bil- 
lings, the butterman; Sharwood, the turner and blacking maker; and the 
Honourable Phelim O'Curragh, Lord Scnllabogue's son, made speeches. 
Two or three respectable families Ijour Aunt, Mrs. Wbat-d'you-call-'em 
Newcorae, amongst the number) quitted the Chapel in di^ust — I wrote 
an article of controversial biography in the P. M. G. ; set the business 
going in the daily press ; and the thing was done, sir. That property 
is a paying one to the Incumbent, and to Sherrick over him. Charles's 
afTairs are getting all right, air. He never had the pluck to owe much, 
and if it be a sin to have wiped his slate dean, satisfied his creditors, 
and made Charles easy — upon my conscience, I must confess, that 
F. B. has done it. I hope T may never do anything worse in this life, 
Clivo. It ain't bad to see him doing the martyr, sir : Sebastian riddled 
with paper pellets; Bartholomew oo a cold gridiron. Here comes 
the lobster. Upon my word, Mary, a finer fish I've seldom seen." 

Now surely this account of his Uncle's af&lrs and prosperity was 
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enoagfa to send Clite to Xajj Whitllsaea's Chapel, and it v»a not 
becRDse Miss Ethel hod sAid tbat the and Lad; Kew veal there, that 
Glive was ' induced tfi go there too? He attended punctually on the 
next Sunday, aad in the Incumbent's pen, whither the pew woman 
conducted him, sate Mr. Sberrick in great gravity, with large gold 
praa, who handed hint at the anthem, a large, new, gilt hymn-book. 

An odour of nrilleSeuis rustled by< them aa Charles Honeyman, 
accompsnied by his ecclesiastical valet, passed the pew from the vestry, 
and took his place at the desk, formerly he used to weEU- a daunting 
scarf over his surplice, which was very wide aud full ; and Cliye 
remembered whea as a boy be entered the saiu^ robing-room, how his 
nncle used to pat and puff out the scarf and the sleeves of his vestment, 
arrange the natty curl on his forehead, and take his place, a fine 
example of florid church decoration. Now the scarf was trimmed 
down to be as narrow as your neckcloth, and hung loose and straight 
over the bock : the ephod was cut straight and as close and short as 
might be, — I helieve there was a little trimming of lace to the narrow 
sleeves, and a alight arabesque of tape, or other substance, round the 
edge of the surplice. As for the curl on the forehead, it was no more 
visible than the Maypole in the Strand, or the Cross at Charing. 
Honeymeii's hair was parted down the middle, abort in front, and 
curling dehcately round bis ears and the back of his head. He read 
the service in a swift manner, and with a gentle twang. When the 
music began, be stood with head on one side, and two slim fingers on 
the book as composed as a statue in a mediffivol niche. It was fine to 
bear Sberrick, ^s'ho had on uncommonly good voice, join in the musical 
partA of the service. The produce of the merket-gurdener decorated 
the cbnrch here and there ; and the impresario of the establishment, 
baring picked up a Flemish painted window from old Mobs in Wardour 
Street, bad placed it in his chapel. Labels of faint green and gold, 
with long gothic letters painted thereon, meandered over the oi^^- 
loft and galleries, and strove to give as mediesTal a look to Lady 
Wbittlesea's as the place was capable of assuming. 

In the sermon Charles dropped the twang with the surplice, and the - 
priest gave vray to the preacher. He preached short stirring discourses 
oa the subjects of the day. It happened that a noble young Prince, 
the hope of a nation, aud heir of a royal house, had just then died by a 
sudden accident. Absolon; the son of David, furnished Honejman with 
a parallel. He drew a picture of the two deaths, of the grief of kings, 
of the fate that is superior to them. It was, indeed, a stirring discourse, 
and caused tbrills through tbe crowd to whom Charles imparted it. 
"Famous, ain't it?" says Sherrick, giving Clive a hand when tbe rite 
nas over. " How he's come out, hasn't he? Didn't think he bad it 
in bim," Sberrick seemed to have become of late impressed with the 
splendour of Chories's talents, and spoke of him — was it not dis- 
respectful? — as a mansger would of a successful tragedian. Let us 
p&rdon Sberrick : he bad been in the tbeatrioal way. " That Irialiman 
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was no go at all," lie whispered to Mr. Newcome, " got rid of him,— 
let's see, at Michaelmas." 

On account of Olive's tender years, and natural levity, a little 
inattention maj be allowed to the youth, who certainly looked about 
him Tory eagerly during th% service. The house was filled by the 
ornamental classes, the bonnets of the newest Parisian fashion. Awaj 
in a darkling comer, under the organ, sate a squad of footmen. Surely 
that powdered one in livery wore Lady Kew's colours? So Olive looked 
under all the bonnets, and presently spied old Lady Kew's &ce, as 
grim and yellow as her brass knocker, and by it Ethel's beauteons 
countenance. He dashed out of church when the congregation rose 
to depart. "Stop and see Honeyman, won't you ?" asked Shenick, 
eurprised. 

"Yes, yes; come hack again," said Olive, and was gone. 

He kept his word, and returned presently. The young Marquis and 
an elderly lady were iu Lady Eew's company. Olive had passed close 
under Lady Kew's venerable Roman nose without causing that organ 
to bow in ever so slight a degree towards the ground. Ethel had 
rec<^ieed him with a smile and a nod. My lord was whispering one 
of his noble pleasantries in her ear. She laughed at the speech or the 
speaker. The steps of a fine belozenged carri^e were let down with a 
bang. The Yellow One had jaraped up behind it, by the side of his 
brother Giant Oanary. Lady Kew's equipage had disappeared, and 
Mrs. Oanterton's was stopping the way. 

Olive returned to the cbapel by the little door near to theVestiarium. 
All the congregation had poured out by this time. Only two ladies 
were standing near the pulpit; and Sherrick, with his hands rattling 
his money in his'pockets, was pacing up and down the tusle. 

" Capital house, Mr. Newcome, wasn't it ? t counted no less than 
fourteen nobs. The Princess of Montcontour and her husband, I 
suppose, that chap with the beard, wbo yawns go during the sermon. 
I'm blessed, if I didn't think he'd have yawned his head off. Countess 
of Kew, and her daughter ; Countess of Oanterton, and the Honourable 
Miss FelJocU— no, Lady Fetlock. A Countess's daughter is a lady, I'm 
dashed if she ain't Lady Glenlivat and her eons ; the most noble the 
Marquis of Farintosb, and Lord Bury Boy ; that makes seven — no, 
nine — with the Prince Etud Princess. — Julia, my dear, jou came out 
like a good un to-day. Never heard you in finer voice. Bemember 
Mr. Olive Newcome ? " 

Mr. Olive made bows to the ladies, who scknowledged him by 
graceful curtsies. Mies Sherrick was always looking to the vestry- 

"How's the old Colonel? The best feller — excuse my calling him 
a feller — but he is, and a good one too. I went to see Mr. Binnie, my 
other tenant. He looks a little yellow about the gills, Mr. Binnie. 
Very proud woman that is who lives with him — uncommon haughty. 
When will you Come down and take your mutton in the Regent's Park, 
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Mr. ClWe. There's some tolerable good wine down there. Oar 
reverend gent drops in and takes a glass, don't he, Missis?" 

"We shall be most 'appy to see Mr. Newcome, I'm sure," says the 
handsome and good-natured Mrs. Sherrick, " Won't we, Julia?" 

" certwnly," says Julia, who seems rather absent. And behold at 
this moment the reverend gent enters from the vestry. Both the ladies 
ran towards him, holding forth their hands. 



" O, Mr. Honeyman ! What a sermon I Me and Julia cried ao up 
in the organ-loft ; we thought you would have heard us. Didn't we, 

" yes," says Jalia, whose hand the pastor is now pressing. 

" when jou described the young man, I thought of my poor boy, 
didn't I, Julia," cries the mother, with tears streaming down her face. 

"We had a loss more than ten years ago," whiopers Sherrick to 
Clive gravely. " And she's always thinking of it. Women are so," 

Clive was touched and pleased by this exhibition of kind feeling. 

" You know his mother was an Absolon," the good wife continues, 
pointing to her husband. " Most respectable diamond merchants 

" Hold your tongue, Betsy, and leave my poor old mother alone ; do 
now," says Mr. Sherrick, darkly. Clive is in his uncle's fond embrace 
by this time, who rebukes bim for not having called in Walpole Street 

" Now, when will you two gents come up to my shop to 'ave a family 
dinner? " asks Sherrick. 

" Ah, Mr. Newcome, do come," says Julia in her deep rich voice. 
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looking op to him with her great black eyes. And if Clive had beena 
Tain fellov like some folks, \rho knows but he raight have thoaght he 
hod made an impression on the handsome Julia ? 

" Thuradaj, now make it Thursdaj, if Mr. H. is disengaged. Come 
along, girls, for the flies bites the ponies when they're a standing still, 
and makes 'em mad this weather. Anything you like for dinner? Cot 
of salmon and cucnmber? No, pickled salmon's best this weather." 

" Whatever you give me, yon know I'm thankful ! " says Hooeyroai), 
in a sweet sad voice, to the two ladies, who were standing looking at 
him, the mother's hand clasped in the daughter's. 

" Should you like that Mendelssohn far the Sunday after next ? Julia 
sings it splendid ! " 

" No I dou't. Ma." 

"You do, dear! She's b good, good dear, Mr. H., that's what 
she is." 

" Yon must not call — a — him, in that way. Don't say Mr. H., Ma," 
says Julia. 

" Call me what you please ! " says Charles, with the most heart- 
rending simplicity ; and Mrs. Sherrick straightway kisses her daughter. 
Shenick meanwhile has been pointing out the improvement of the 
chapel to Clive (which now has indeed a look of the Gothic Ball at 
Bosherrille), and has confided to him the ' sum for which he screwed 
the painted window out of old Moss. " When he come to see it up in 
this place, sir, the old man waa mad, I give you my word \ His son 
ain't no good : says he knows you. He's such a screw, that chap, 
that he'll overreach himself, mark my words. At least, hell never 
die rich. Did you ever hear of m« screwing ? No, I spend my money 
like a man. How Uioss girls are a goin' on about their music with 
Honeyman. I don't let 'em sing in the evening, or him do dnty 
more than once a day ; and you can calolate how the music draws, 
because in the evenin' they're ain't half the number of people here. 
Rev. Mr. Joumyman does the duty now — quiet Hoxford man — ill, I 
suppose, this morning. H. sits in his pew, where we was; and 
coughs, that's to say, I told bim to cough. The women like a con- 
sumptive parson, sir. Come, gals ! " 

Clive went to his uncle's lodgings, and wm received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bidley with great glee and kindness. Both of those good people 
had made it a point to pay their duty Co Mr. Clive immediately on his 
return to England, and thank him over and over again for bis kindness 
to John James. Never, never would they forget his goodness, and the 
Colonel's, tfaey were sure. A cake, a heap of biscuits, a pyramid of 
jams, sis frizzling hot mutton chops, and four kinds of wine, came 
bustling up to Mr. Honeyman's room twenty minutes afwr Clive had 
entered it, — as a token of the Ridleys' afFtetion for him. 

Clive remarked, with a smile, the "Poll Mali Gazette" upon 
a side-table, and in the chimney-glass itlmost as many cards as in 
the time of Honeyman's early prosperity. That he and his uncle 
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should be veiy iiitimiit« toother, was impos^blo, from the aeturo 

of the two men ; Clive being frank, olear-3igbt«d, tutd impenouB ; 
Charles, timid, vain, and double-faced, oonscbus that he was a humbt^, 
aud that most people found him out, so that he would quiver ond 
turn away, and be more afmid of joung CUve and hia direct atndght- 
forwa^d way, than of many older taai. Then th«ro was the sense 
of the money transactions between him and the Colonel, which 
made Charles Honeymaa doubly nneaey. In fine, they did not like 
each oth^ ; bat, as he is a connection of. the moat respectable 
Newcome family, surely he is entitled to a page or two in these their 
memoirs. 

Thursday camCi and with it Mr. Sherrick's entertainment, to which 
also Mr. Binnie and his party had been invited to meet Colonel 
NewGome's son. Uncle James and Rosey brought Clive in their 
carriage ; Mrs. Mackenzie sent a headache as an apology. She chose 
to treat Uncle James's landlord with a great deal of hauteur, and to be 
angry with her brother for visiting such a person. " lu fact, you see 
bow fond I must be of dear little Rosey, Clive, that I put up with all 
numma'a tantrums for her sake," remarks Mr. Binnie. 

" O, uncle ! " says httle Rosey, and the old gentlenian stopped her 
remonstrances with a kiss. 

"Yea," says he, "your' mother does have tantrums. Miss; and 
though you nerer complain, there's no reason why I shouldn't You will 
not tell on me " (it wels " 0, uncle ! " again) ; " and Clive won't, I am 
sure. This little thing, air," James went on, holding Bossy's pretty 
little hand and looking fondly in her pret^ little iace, " is her old 
uncle's only comfort in life. I wish I had had her otit to India to 
me, and never come back to this great dreary town of yours. But I 
was t^npted home by Tom Newcome ; and I'm too old to go back, 
sir. Where the stick falls let it lie. Rosey would have been whisked 
out of my house, in India, in a month afier I bad her there. Some 
young fellow would have taken her away from ms ; and now she has 
promised never to leave her old Uncle James, hasn't she ?" 

•' No, never, uncle," said Rosey. 

" We don't want to fall in love, do we, child ? We don't want to 
be breaking our hearts like some young folks, and dancing attendance 
at balls night after night, and capering about in the Park to see if we 
can get a glimpse of the beloved object, eh, Rosey ? " 

Rosey blushed. It was evident that she and Uncle James both 
knew of Olive's love oSair. In fact, the &ont seat and back seat of 
the carriage both blushed. And as for the secret, why Mrs. Mackenzie 
and Mrs. H<ri)son had talked it a hundred times over. 

" This little Bosey, sir, has promised to take care of me on this side 
of Styx," continued Unole James ; " and if she could but be left alone, 
and to do it without mamma — there, I won't say a word more against 
her — we should get on none the worse." 

" Uncle James, I must make a picture of you, for Bos^," said 
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Clive, good-hnmouredly. And E^sey eaid, "0, tfaaak yon, Clive," 
ftod held out that pretty little hand, and looked eo aneet and kind and 
happy, that Clive could not but be charmed at the eight of Eio much 
innooence and candour. 

" Qoasty peecoly Kosiny," aajs Jamea, in a fine Scotch Italian, 

" e la pin bella, la plu cars, ragazza ma la mawdry e il diav " 

" DoDt, uncle ) " cried Rosey, again ; and Clive laughed at Uncle 
James's wonderful outbreak in a foreign tongue. 

" Eh ! I thought ye didn't know a word of the sweet language, 
EoBey! It's just the Lenguy Toacawny in Bocky Romawny that I 
thought to try in compliment to this young monkey who has seen the 
world." And by thia time Saint John's Wood was reached ; and 
Mr. Sherrick's handsome villa, at the door of which the three beheld 
the Beverend Charles Honeyman stepping out of a neat brougham. 

The drawing-room oonlained several pictures of Mrs. Sherrick when 
she was in the theatrical line, Smee's portrait of her, which was never 
half handsome enough for my Betey, Sberriok said iad^antly, the 
phut of her in Artaxerxes, with her signsture as Elizabeth FolUiorpe, 
(not in truth a fine specimen of catligraphy), the testimonial presented 
to her on the conclusion of the triumphal season of 18 — , at Diniry Lane, 
by her ever grateful friend, Adolphus Smacker, Lessee, who, of course, 
went to law with her next year, and other Thespian emblems. But 
Clive remarked, with not a little amusement, that the drawing-room 
tables were now covered with a number of those books which he had 
seen at Madame de Montcontour's, and many French and German 
ecclesiastical gimcracks, such as are familiar to numberless readers of 
mine. There were the Lives of St. Botibol of Islington, and 
St. Willibald of Bareacres ; with pictures of those confessors. Then 
there was the Legend of Margery Dawe, Virgin and Martyr, with a 
sweet double-frDntispiece, representing (1) the sainted woman selling 
her feather-bed for the benefit of the poor ; and (2) reclining upon 
straw, the leanest of invalids. There was Old Daddy Longlegs, and 
how he was brought to say his Prayers ; a Tale for Children, by a Lady, 
with a preface dated St. .Chad's Eve, and signed C. H. The Bev. 
Charles Boneyman'e Sermons, delivered at Lady Wbittlesea's Chapel. 
Poems of Early Days, by Charles Honeyman, A.M. The Life of 
good Dame Whittlesea, by do. do. Yes, Charles had come out in the 
literary line ; and there in a basket was a atrip of Beiiin work, of the 
very same Gothic pattern which Madame de Montcontour was weaviug, 
and which you afterwards saw round the pulpit of Charles's chapel. 
Bosey was welcomed most kindly by the kind ladiee ; and as the 
gentlemen sat over their wine after dinner in the summer evening, 
Clive beheld Bosey and Julia padng up and down the lawn, Miss 
Jnlia's arm round her little friend's waist: be thought they would make 
a pretty little picture. 

" My girl ain't a bed one to look at, is she ?" said the pleased father. 
" A feUow might look far enough, and see not prettier than them two." 
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Gharlea Bighed ont that there was & German print, the Two 
Leonoras, which put him in mind of their various atjies of beauty. 

" I wish I could paint them," said Glive. 

" And why not, air ? " asks his boat. " Let me give you your first 
commisaion now, Mr. Clive ; I wouldn't mind paying a good bit for a 
picture of my Julia. I forget how much Old Smee got for Betsy's, 
theoldhumbng!" 

Clive said it was not the will, but the power that was deficieiiL He 
succeeded with men, but the ladies were too much for him as yet, 

*' Those you've done ap at Albany Street Barracks are famous : I've 
seen 'em," said Mr. Sherriok ; and remarking that his guest looked 
lather surprised at the idea of hia being in auch company, Sherrick 
said, " What, you think they are too great anells for me ? Law blesa 
you, I often go there. I've business with aeveral of 'em ; had with 
Captain Belaize, with the Earl of Kew, who 'a every inch the gentleman 
— one of nature's aristocracy, and paid up like a man. The Earl and 
me has had many dealings together." 

Honeymaa smiled faintly, and nobody complying mth Mr. Sherrick'a 
boisteroua entreatiea to drink more, the gentlemen quitted the dinner- 
table, which had been served in a style of prodigious splendour, and 
went to the drawing-room for a httle music 

This was all of the gravest and best kind ; so grave indeed, that 
James Bionie might be heard in a corner giving an accompaniment of 
little snores to the singers and the piano. Bnt Eosey was dehghted with 
the perforioance, and Sherrick remarked to Clive, " That 'a a good gal, 
that is : I like that gal ; she ain't jealous of Julia catting her out in 
the music, but listens as pleased as any one. She's a sweet little 
pipe of her own, too. Miss Mackenzie, if ever yon like to go to the 
opera, send a word either to my West End or my City office. I've 
boxes every week, and you're welcome to anything I can give you." 

So all agreed that the evening had been a very pleasant one ; and 
they of Fitzroy Square returned home talking in a most comfortable 
fiiendly way — that is, two of them, for Uncle James fell asleep agdn, 
taking possession of the back seat ; and Clive and Eosey prattled 
bother. He had offered to try and take all the young ladies' 
likeoesaes. "You. know what a failure the last was, Bosey?" — he 
hod very nearly said "dearBoaey." 

"Yes, but Misa Sherrick is so handaome, that you will succeed 
better with her than with my round tace, Mr. Kewcome." 

'■ Mr. WluU ? " cries Clive. 

" Well, Chve, then," says Eosey, in a little voice. 

He sought for a little hand which was not very faraway. "You 
know we are like brother and sister, dear Eosey? " he aaid this time. 

" Yes," said the, and gave a little preaaura of the hand. And then 
Uncle James woke up ; and it seemed as if the whole drive didn't 
occupy a minute, and they shook hands very very kindly at the door of 
Fitzroy Square. 
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Cllve made a famous likenees of Miss Sherrick, nith which Mr. 
Sherrick ires delighted, and ao was Mr. Honeyman, who happened to 
call upon his nephew once or twice when the ladies happened to be 
sitting. Tbea Clive proposed to the Eev. Charles Honeyman to take 
hit head off; and made an excellent likeness in chalk of his uncle — 
that one in fact, from which the print was takeo, which you may see 
any day at Hogarth's, in the Haymarket, along with a whole regiment 
of British divines. Charles became so friendly, that he was constantly 
coming to Charlotte Street, once or twice a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherrick came to look at the drawing, and were 
charmed with it; and when Bosey was sitting, they came to see her 
portrait, which again was not quite so eaccessful. One Monday, the 
Sherricks and Honeyman too happened to call to see the picture of 
Rosey, who trotted over with her uncle to Clivo'a studio,' and they all 
had a great laugh at a paragraph in the " Fall Mall Gazettfi," evidently 
from F. B.'s hand, to the following effect 

" CoNVBRBioK IN High Life. — A foreign nobleman of princely rank, 
who has married an English lady, and has resided among us for some 
time, is likely, we hear and trust, to join the English Church. The 
Prince de M — ntc — nt — r has been a constant attendant at Lady 
Whittlesea's chapel, of which the Rev. C. Honeyman is the eloquent 
incumbent; and it is said this sound and talented divine has been the 
means of awakening the prince to a sense of the erroneous doctrines 
in which he has been bred. His ancestors were proteslant, and fought 
by the side of Henry IV. at Ivry. In Louis XIV. 's time, they adopted 
the religion of that persecuting monarch. We sincerely trust that the 
present heir of the house of Ivry will see fit to return to the creed 
which his forefathers so unfortunately abjured." 

The ladies received this news with perfect gravity ; and Charles 
Uttered a meek wish that it might prove true. As they went away, 
they offered more hospitalities to Clive and Mr. Binnie and his niece. 
They liked the music, would tiiey not come and hear it again? 

When they had departed with Mr. Honeyman, Clive could not help 
saying to Uncle James, " Why are those people always coming here ; 
praising me ; and asking me to dinner ? Do you know, I can't help 
thinking that they rather want me as a pretender for Miss Sherrick? " 

Binnie burst into a loud guffaw, and cried out, " O vanitaa vani- 
tawtum ! " Rosa laughed too. 

"I don't think it any joke at all," said Clive. 

" Why, you stupid lad, don't you see it is Charles Honeyman the 
prl'a in love with ? " cried Undo James, "Rosey saw it in the very 
first instant we entered their drawing-room three weeks ago." 

" Indeed, and how? " asked Clive. 

" By — by the way she looked at him," said little Rosey. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A STAG OF TEN. 

HE Loudon season ivas 
very nearly come to an 
end, and Lord Farintosli 
had danced I don't know 
, koff many tiroea with Miss 
Newcome, had drunk sere- 
ral battles of the old Kew 
port, had been seen at nu- 
merous breakfasts, operas, 
races, and public places 
by the young kdy's side. 
and had not as yet made 
any such proposal as Lady 
Kew expected for her 
grand-daughter, Clive go- 
ing to Bee bis military 
friends in the Regent's Park once, and finish Captain Butts's 
portrait in barracks, heard two or three young men talking, and one say 



to another, " I bet you three to tiro Fariiitosh don't marry her, a 
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bet you even tbat he don't ask her." Then as he entered Mr. 
Butts's room, wliere these gentlemen were convereing, there naa a 
silence and an awkwardness. Thejoung fellows were making an ''event" 
out of Ethel's marriage, and sporting dieir money freely on it. 

To have an old countess bunting a young marquis so resolutely that 
all the world should be able to look on and speculate whether her 
game would be run down by that staunch toothless old pursuer — that 
is an amusing sport, isn't it? and affords plenty of fun and satisfaction 
to those who follow the hunt. But for a heroine of a story, be she 
eier so clever, handsome, and sarcastic, I don't think for my part at 
this present stage of the tale, Miss Ethel Newcome occupies a very 
deified position. To break her heart in silence for Tomkins who ia 
in love with another ; to suffer no end of poverty, starvation, capture 
by nifSans, ill-treatment by a bullying husband, loss of beauty by the 
small-pox, death even at the end of the volume; all these mishaps a 
young heroine may endure (and has endured in romances over and 
over again), without losing the least dignity, or suffering any 
diminution of the sentimental reader's esteem. But a girl of great 
beauty, high temper, and strong natural intellect, who submits to be 
dragged hither and thither in an old grandmother's leash, and in 
pursuit of a hasband who will run away from the couple, such a 
person, I say, is in a very awkward position as a heroine ; and I 
declare if I had another ready to my band (and unless there were 
extenuating circumstances}, Ediel should be deposed at this very 



But, a novelist must go on with bis heroiae, as a man with his 
wife, for better or worse, and te the end. For how many years have 
the Spaniards borne with their gracious queen, not becanse she was 
&ultles8, but because she was there. So Chambers and grandees 
cried, God save her, Alabardeios turned out, drums beat, cannons 
fired, and people saluted Isabella Segunda, who was no better than. 
the humblest washerwoman of her subjects. Are we much better than 
our neighbours? Do we never yield to our peculiar temptation, our 
pride, or our avarice or our vanity, or what not? Ethel is very 
wrong certainly. But recollect, she is very young. She is in other 
people's hands. She has been bred up and governed by a very 
worldly family, and taught their tmditions. We would hardly, for 
instance, the staunchest Protestant in England would hardly be angry 
with poor little Isabella Segunda for being a Catholic. So if Et^el 
worships at a certain image which a great number of good folks in 
England bow to, let us not be too angry with her idolatry, and bear 
with our queen a little longer before we make our pronunciamento. 

No, Uiss Newcome, yours is not a dignified position in life, however 
you may ai^e that hundreds of people in the world are doing like you. 
me ! what a confession it is, in the very outset of life and blushing 
brightness of youth's morning, to own that the aim with which a 
young girl sets out, and the object of her eustence, is to marry a rich 
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man ; tbat she iras endowed with beauty so that she might bny wealth, 
and a title with it ; that as sure as she has a soul to be saved, her 
business here on earth is to try and get a rich husband. That is 
the career for which many a woman is bred and trained. A fOUDg 
man begins the world with some aspirations at least ; he will try to be 
good and follow the truth ; he will strive to win honours for himself, 
andneverdoa base action; he will pass nights over hie books, and 
forego ease and pleasure so that he may achieve a name. Many a 
poor wretch who is worn out now and old, and bankrupt of fame and 
money too, has commenced life at any rate with noble. views, and 
generous schemes, from which weakness, idleness, passion, or over- 
powering hostile fortune have turned him away. But a girl of the 
world, bon Dieu ! the doctrine with which she begins is tbat she is to 
liave a wealthy husband : the article of Faith in her catechism, is, " I 
believe in elder sons, and a house in town, and a house in the 
country?" They are mercenary as they step fresh and blooming into 
the world out of the nursery. They have been schooled there to keep 
their bright eyes to look only on the prince and the duke, Grcesua 
«Qd Dives. By long cramping and careful process, their littJe natural 
hearts have been squeezed up, like the feet of their fashionable little 
sisters in China. As you see a pauper's child, with an awful premature 
knowledge of the pawn-shop, able to haggle at market with her 
wretched halfpence, and battle bargains at hucksters' stalls, you shall 
find a young beauty, who was a child in the school-room a year since, 
as wise and knowing as the old practitioners on that exchange ; as 
economical of her smiles, aa dexterous in keeping back or producing her 
beautiful wares ; as skilful in setting one bidder i^nst another ; as 
keen as the smartest meicbant in Vanity Fair. 

If the young gentlemen of the Life Guards Green who were 
talking about Miss Newcome and her suitors, were silent when Olive 
appeared amongst them, it was because they were aware not only of 
his relationship to the young lady, but his unhappy condition regarding 
her. Certain men Uiere are who never tell their love, but let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on their damask cheeks ; 
others again must be not always thinking, but tEilking about the 
darling object. So it was not very long before Captain Crackthorpe 
was ti^en into Clive's confidence, and through Crackthorpe very likely 
the whole mess became acquainted with his passion. These young 
fellows, who bad been early introduced into the world, gave Clive 
email hopes of success, putting to him, in their downright phraseology, 
the point of which ho was aJready aware, that Miss Newcome was 
intended for his superiors, and that he had best not make his mind 
uneasy by sighing for those beautiful grapes which were beyond his 
reach. 

Bat the good-natured ■ Crackthorpe, who had a pity for the young 
painter's condition, helped him so far (and gained Clive's warmest 
thanks for his good offices), by asking admission for CHto to certain 
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evening pattiea of tbe heaur^nonde, where be had the gratification of 
meeting his charmer. Ethel was surprised and pleased, tind Lady 
Ken surprised and angry at meeting Olive Newcome at these 
faahionable houses ; the girl herself was touched very likely at his 
pertinacity in following her. Aa there was no actual feud between. 
them, she could not refuse now and again to dance with her cousin ; 
and thus he piclced up such small crumbs of consolation as a youth in 
his state can get ; lived upon six words vouchsafed to him in a. quadrille, 
or brought home a glance of the eyes which she had presented to him 
in a waltz, or the remembrance of a squeeze of tbe hand on parting 
or meeting. How eager he was to get a card to this party or that! 
how attentive to the givers of such entertoinments ! Some friends of 
his accused him of being a tuft-hunter and flatterer of the aristocracy, 
on account of his politeness to certain people; the truth was, he 
wanted to go wherever Miss Sthel was; and the ball was blank to him 
which she did not attend. 

This business occupied not only one season, but two. By the time 
of the second season, Mr. Newcome bad made so many acquaintances, 
that be needed few more introductions into society. He was very 
well known as a good-natured handsome young man, and a very good 
waltzer, the only son of an Indian ofBcer of large wealth, who chose to 
devote himself to paiutijig, and who was supposed to entertain an 
unhappy fondness for his cousin the beautiful Miss Newcome. Kind 
folks who heard of this little tendrs, and were sufficiently interested 
in Mr. Olive, asked him to their houses in consequence. I dare say 
thoae people who were good to him may have been themselves at one 
time unlucky in their own love af&irs. 

When tbe first season ended without a declaration from my lord. 
Lady Kew carried off her young lady to Scotland, where it also so 
happened that Lord Farintosb was going to shoot, and people made 
what surmises they chose upon this coincidence. Surmises, why not? 
You who know tbe world, know very well that if jou see Mrs. So-and-so's 
name in tbe list of people at an entertainment, on looking down tbe 
list you will presently be sure to come on Mr. Whatdjoncallem'a. If 
Lord and Lady Blank, of Sucbandsuch Castle, received a distinguished 
circle (including Lady Dash), for Christmas or Easter, without reading 
farther tbe names of the guests, you may venture on any wager that 
Captain Asterisk is one of the company. These coincidences happen 
every day; and some people are so anxious to meet other people, and 
so irresistible is the mt^etic sympathy I suppose, that they will 
travel hundreds of miles in the worst of weather to see their friends, 
and break your door open almost, provided the friend is inside it 

I am obliged to own the fact, that for many months Lady Kew 
hunted after Lord Farintosb. This rheumatic old woman went to 
Scotland, where, as he was pursuing the deer, she stalked bis lordship : 
from Scotland she went to Paris, where he was tt^ng lessons in 
dancing at the Cbaumi^re ; from Paris to an English country bouse. 
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for Christmas, where he was expected, but didn't come — not being, his 
profeBSOT said, quite complete in the Polka, and ao on. If Ethel nere 
privy to these manceuTres, or anything more than an unwittingly con- 
senting party, I say we would depose her from her place of heroine at 
once. But she was acting under her grandmother's orders, a most 
imperious, irresislible, managing old woman, who exacted everybody's 
obedience, and managed everybody's hnainess in her family. Lady Ana 
Newcome being in attendance on ber sick husband, Ethel was consigned 
to the Countess of Kew, her grandmother, who hinted that she should 
leave Ethel her property when dead, and whilst alive expected the girl 
should go about with her. She had and wrote as many letters as a 
Secretary of State almost. She was accustomed to set off without 
taking any body's advice, or announcing her departure until within an 
hour or two of the event. In her train moved Ethel, against her own 
will, nhich would have led her to stay at home with her father, hat at 
the Bpedal wish and order of her parents. Was such a sum as that of 
which Lady Eon had the disposal (Hobson Brotbers knew the amount 
of it quite well) to be left out of the family ? Forbid it all ye powers ! 
Barnes — who would have liked the money himself, and said truly that 
he would live with his grandmother anywhere she liked if he could get 
it, — Barnes joined most energetically with Sir Bryan and Lady Ann in 
ordering Ethel's obedience to Lady Kew. You know how difficult it is 
for one young woman not to acquiesce when the family council strongly 
orders. In fine, I hope there was a good excuse for the queen of this 
history, and that it was her wicked domineering old prime minister who 
led ber ivrong. Otherwise, I say, we would have another dynasty. O, 
to think of a generous nature, and the world, and nothing hut the 
world, to occupy it I — of a brave intellect, and the milliner's bandboxes, 
and the scandal of the coteries, and the fiddle-faddle etiquette of the 
court for its sole exercise ! of the rush and hurry from entertainment to 
entertainment; of the constant smiles and cares of representation ; of 
the preyerlesB rest at night, and the awaking to a godless morrow ! 
This was the course of life to which Fate, and not her own fault, 
altogether, had for a while banded over Ethel Newcome. Let those 
pity her who can feel their own weakness and miegoing ; let those 
punish her who are without fault themselves. 

Clive did not ofi'er to follow ber to Scotland. He knew quite well 
that the encouragement he had had was only of the smallest ; that as 
a relation she received liim frankly and kindly enough, but checked him 
when be would have adopted another character. But it chanced that 
they met in Paris, whither he went in the Easter of the ensuing year, 
having worked to sonle good purpose through tbe winter, and dispatched ' 
as on a former occasion his three or four pictures, to take their chance 
at tbe Exhibition. 

Of these it is our pleasing duty to be able to corroborate, to some 
extent, Mr. F. Bayham's favourable report. Fancy sketches and his- 
torical pieces our young man had eschewed ; having convinced lumself 
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either that he had not an epic genius, or that to dratr portraits of his 
friendB was a ouch easier taak than that which he had set himself 
formerly. Whilst all the world waa crowding round a pair of J. J.'s 
little pictures, a couple of chalk heads were admitted into the Exhibition 
(his great picture of Captain Cracktfaorpe on horseback, in full uniform, 
I muBt own was ignominiously r^ected) and the friends of the parties 
had the pleasure of recognising in the miniature room. No. I'240, Portrait 
of an Officer, — viz., Augustus Butts, Esq., of the Life Guards Green ; 
and Portrait of the Eev. Charles Honeyman, No. 1272. Miss Sherrick 
the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie, Olive bad spoiled, as usual, in the 
painting; the chalk heada, however, before named, were voMd to be 
faithful likenesses, and executed in a Tory agreeable and spirited 
manner. F. Bayham s criticism on these performances, it need not be 
said, was tremendous. Since the days of Michael Angelo you would 
have thought there never had been such drawings. In &ct, F. B., as 
some other critics do, dapped bis friends so boisterously on the back, 
and trumpeted their merits with such prodigious energy as to make his 
friends themselves sometimes uueasy. 

Mr. Olive, whose good father was writing home more and more 
wonderful accounts of the Buudelcund Bank, in which he had engaged, 
and who was always pressing his son to draw for more money, tisated 
himself to comfortable rooms at Paris, in the very same hotel where the 
young Marquis of Farint«sh occupied lodgings much more splendid, 
and where he lived, no doubt, so as to be near the professor, who was 
still teaching his lordship the Polka. Indeed, it must be said that 
Lord Farintoah made great progress under this artist, and that he 
danced very much better in his third season than in the first and second 
years after he had come upon the tovm. From the same instructor the 
Marquis learned the latest novelties in French conversation, the 
choicest oaths and phrases (for which she was famous), so that although 
his French grammar was naturally defective, be vras enabled to order a 
dinner at Philippe's, and to bully a waiter, or curse a hackney coachman 
with extreme volubility. A young nobleman of bis rank was received 
with the distinction which was his due, by the French sovereign of that 
period ; and at the Tuileries, and the bouses of the French nobility, 
which he visited. Monsieur le Marquia de Farintoah excited considerable 
remark, by the use of some of the phrases which his young professor 
had taught to him. People even went so far as to eay that the Marquis 
was an awkward and dull young man, of the very worst manners. 

Whereas the young Clive Nevtcome — and it comibrted the poor 
fellow's heart somewhat, and be aure pleased Ethel, who was looking 
on at his triumphs — was voted the most charming young Englishman 
who had been 'seen for a long time in our salons. Madame de Florae, 
who loved him as a son of her own, actually went once or twice into the 
world in order to see his dihit. Madame de Montcontour inhabited a 
part of the Hotel de Florae, and received society there. The French 
people did not nndeistand what bad English she talked, though they 
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comprehended Lord Fariotosh's French blunders. " Uonsieur Kewcome 
is an artist ! What a noble career ! " cries a great French lady, ths 
wife of a Marshal, to the astonished Miss Newcome. " This young 
man is the couBtn of the charming Mees ? You must he proud to 
possees such a nephetr, Madame!" says another French lady to the 
Countess of Kew (who, you may he aure, ia delighted to hare such a 
relative). And the French lady invitee Clive to her receptions expressly 
in order to make herself agreeable to the old Comtease. Before the 
cousins have been three minutes together in Madame de Florae's salon, 
she sees that Clive ia in love with Ethel Newcome. She takes the 
boy's hand and says " J'ai voire secret, mon ami ; " and her eyes regard 
him for a moment as fondly^ as tenderly, as ever they looked at his 
fiither. O what tears have they shed, gentle eyes ! O what &ath has 
it kept, tender heart I If love lives through all life ; and survives 
through all sorrow ; and remains steadfast with us through all changes ; 
and in all darkness of spirit burns brightly ; and, if we die, deplores us 
for ever, and loves still equally ; and exists with the veiy last gasp and 
throb of the faithful boaom — whence it passes with the pure soul, 
beyond death ; surely it shall he immortal ? Tltough we who 
remain are separated from it, is it not ours in Heaven ? If we love 
still those we lose, can we altogether lose those we love ? Forty years 
have passed away. Youth and dearest memories revisit her, and Hope 
almost wakes up again out of its grave, as the constant lady holds the 
young man's hiuid, and looks at the son of Thomas Newcome. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HOTEL SE FLORAC. 

Since the ieaih of the Due dlvry, the husband of Mai; Queen of 
Scots, the Comte de Florae, who is now the legitimate owner of the 
ducal title, does not choose to bear it, but continueB to be known in the 
\Torld bj his old name. The old Count's world ia very small. His 
doctor, and his director, who comes daily to play bis game of picqnet ; 
bis daughter's children, who amum him by their laughter, and play 
round bis chair in the garden of his hotel ; his faithful wife, and one 
or two friends an old as himself, form hia society. His son the Abbe 
is with tliem but seldom. The austerity of his manners frightens his 
old father, who can little comprehend the religionism of the new school. 
After going to hear his son preach through Lent at Notre Dame, where 
the Abbe de Florae gathered a great congregation, the old Count come 
away quite puzzled at his son's declamations. " I do not understand 
your new priests," be says ; " I knew my son had become a Cordelier ; 
I went to hear him, and found he was a Jacobin. Let me make my 
saint in quiet, my good L6onoie. My director answers for me, and 
plays a game at trictrac into the bargain with me." Our bistoiy has but 
little to do with this venerable nobleman. He iias his chamber looking 
out into the garden of his hotel ; his faithful old domratic to wait upon 
him, his House of Peers to attend when be is well enough, his few 
acquaintances to help him to pass the evening. The rest of the hotel 
he gives up to his son, the Vicomt« de Florae, and Madame la 
Frincesse de Montcontour, his daughter-in-law. 

When Florae has told bis friends of the Club why it is he has 
assumed a new title — as a means of reconciliation (a reconciliation all 
philosophical, my friends) with his wife ttc« &i^ of Manchester, who 
adores titles like all Anglaises, and has recently made a great suc- 
cession, everybody allows that the measure was dictated by prudence, 
and there is no more laughter at his change of name. The Princess 
takes the first floor of the hotel at the price paid for it by the 
American General, who has returned to his original pigs at Cincinnati. 
Had not Cincinnatns himself pigs on his farm, and was be not a general 
and member of Congress too? The honest Princess has a bedchamber, 
which, to her terror, she is obliged to open of reception-evenit^, when 
gentlemen and ladies play cards there. It is fitted up in the style of 
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Louia XVI. la her bed is an immense looking-glass, aurmounted by 
stucco cupids : it is an alcove which some powdered Venus, before the 
SevolutioD, might hmve reposed in. Opposite that lookiog-glara, 
between the tall windows, at some forty feet distance, is another iioge 
mirror, so that when the poor Princess is in bed, in her prim old curl- 
papera, she sees a vista of elderly princesses twinkling away into the 
dark perspective ; and is so frightened that she and Betsy, her Lanoa- 
abire maid, pin np the jonqail silk curtains over the bed-mirror after 
the first night ; though the Princess never can get it oat of her head 
that her im^e is still there, behind the jonqtul hangings, taming as 
she turns, waking as she wakes, &c. The chamber is so vast and 
londy that she has a bed made for Betsy ia the room. It is, of coune, 
whisked away into a closet on reception-evenings. A boudoir, roae- 
t«ndre, with more cupids and njmplw by Boucher, sporting over the 
door-panels — nymphs who may well shock old Betsy sod her old 
mistress — is the Princess's morning room. "Ah, Uum, what wottld 
Mr. Hamper at Manchester, Mr. Jowls of Newcome (the minister whom, 
in early days. Miss Higgs used to sit under) say if they was browt 
into this room ! " But there is no question of Mr. Jowls and Mr. 
Bumper, excellent dissenting divines, who preached to Miss Hi^, 
being brought into the Princesse de Montcontour's boudoir. 

That paragraph, respecting a conversion in high life, which F. B. 
in his enthuBiasm inserted in the "Pall Mall Gazette," caused no 
small excitement in the Florae family. The Florae family read the 
" Pall Mall Gazette," knowing that dive's friends were engaged in that 
periodical. When Madame de Florae, who did not often read news- 
papers, hai^ned to cast her eye upon that poetic paragraph of F. B.'s. 
you may &iicy with what a panic it filled the good and pious lady. Her 
son become a Protestant! After all the grief and trouble his wildness 
had occasioned to her, Paul forsake his religion! But that her husband 
was so ill and aged as not to be able to bear her absence, she would 
have hastened to London to rescue her son out of that perdition. She 
sent for her younger son, who undertook the embassy ; and the Prince 
and Princesse de Montcontour in their hotel at London were one day 
Borprised by the visit of the Abbe de Florae. 

As Paul was quit« innocent of any intention of abandoning his 
ie%ion, the mother's kind heart was very speedily set at rest by her 
envoy. Far from Paul's conversion to Protestantism, the Abbe wrote 
home the most encouraging accounts of his sister-in-law's precious dis- 
positions. He had communications with Madame de Montcontour's 
Anglican director, a man of not powerful mind, wrat« M.. I'Abbe, 
though of considerable repute for eloquence in his sect The good 
dispositions of his sister-in-law were improved by the French clei^ 
man, who could be most captivating and agreeable when a work of 
conversion was in hand. The visit reconciled the family to their 
EngUsh relative, in whom good nature and many other good qualities 
were to be seen now that there were hopes of reclaiming her. It wax 
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agreed that Madame de Montcontonr ehoold ooine and inhabit the Hotel 
de Florae at Paris: perhaps the Abbe tempted the vrorthy lady by 
pictures of the many pleasures and advantages she nonld enjoy in 
that capital. She was presented at her own court by the French 
ambassadress of that day : and was received at the Tuileries with a 
cordiality which flattered and pleased her. 

Having been presented heraelf, Madame la Princesse in turn pre- 
sented to her august sovereign Mrs. T. Higg and Miss Higg, of Man- 
cheater, Mrs. Samuel Higg, of Newcome ; the husbands of those ladicB 
(the Princess's brothers) also sporting a court dress for the first time. 
Sam Higg's neighbour, the member for Newcome, Sir Bryan Newcome, 
Bart., was too ill to act as Hi^'s sponsor before mt^esty ; but Barnes 
Nevrcome was uncommonly civil to the two Lancashire gentlemen ; 
though their politics were different to his, and Sam had voted againot 
Sir Bryan at his last election. Barnes took them to dine at a club — 
recommended hia tailor^— sent Lady Clara Palleyn to call on Mrs. Higg 
— who pronounced her to be a pretty young woman and moat hoSabie. 
The Countess of Dorking would have been del^hted to present these 
ladies had the Princess not luckily been in London to do that ofEioe. 
The Hobson Newcomea were very civil to the Lancashire party, and 
entertained them splendidly at diuner. I believe Mrs. and Mr. Hobson 
themselves went to court thie year, the latter in a deputy lieutenant's 
uniform. 

If Barnes Nevrcome was so very civil to the Higg family we may 
suppose he bad good reason. The Higgs were very strong in Nevrcome, 
and it was advisable to conciliate them. They were very rich and their 
account would not be disagreeable at the Bank. Madame de Mont- 
contour's — a lai^e easy private account — would be more pleasimt sUlL 
And, Hohson Brothers having entered lai^ly into the Angb-Con- 
tinentol Railway, whereof mention has been mode, it was a bright 
thou|^t of Barnes to place the Prince of Montcontonr, &c. &c„ on the 
French Direction of tiio Railway ; and to take the princely prodigal 
down to Mewcorae witli his new title, and reconcile him to his wife and 
the Higg femily. Barnes we may say invented the principality : rescued 
the Vicomte de Florae out of his dirty lodgings in Leicester Square, 
and sent the Prioce of Montcontour back to his worthy middle-aged 
wife a:gfdu. The disagreeable diaoentiug days were over. A brilliant 
young curate of Doctor Bulders, who also^wore long hair, straight waist- 
coats, and no shirt collars, had already reconciled the Vicomtesse ds 
Florae to the persuasion, whereof the ministers are clad in that queer 
uniform. The landlord of their hotel in St. James's got his wine from 
Sherrick, and sent his families to Lady Wbittlesea's Chapel. The Rev. 
Charles Honeyman's eloquence and amiability were appreciated by his 
new disciple — thus the historian has traced here Step by step how all 
these people became acquainted. 

Sam Higg, whose name was very good ou 'Change in Manchester 
and London, joined the direolion of the Anglo- Continental. A brother 
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liad died lately, leaving his money amongst them, and his wealth had 
added conaiderablj to Madame de Florae's means ; his uister iuvested 
a portion of her capital in the Baitnay in her husband's name. The 
shares were at a premium, and gave a good dividend. The Prince de 
Montcontour took his place vrith great gravity at the Paris board, 
vrbither Biunes made frequent flying visits. 'The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Il'lorac : at the age of five and forty he was 
actoally giviog up being a young man, and was not iU-pleased at having 
to enlarge his waistcoats, and to show a little gray in bis moustache. 
His errors irere Ibrgotten : he was bien vu by the goferumont He 
might have had the Embassy Extraordinary to Queen Pomare ; but the 
health of Madame la Princesse was delicate. He paid his wife visits 
«very morning : appeared at her partis and her opera box, and vias 
seen constantly with her in public. He gave quiet little dinners still, 
at which Clive was present sometimes : and had a private door and 
key to his apartments, which were separated by all the dreary length of 
the receptiou-Tooms from the mirrored chamber and Jonquil couch where 
the Princess and Betsy reposed. When some of his London friends 
visited Paris he showed us these rooms and introduced us duly to 
Ifadame la Princease. He was as simple and as much at home in the 
midst of these splendours, as in the dirty little lodgings in Leicester 
Square, where he painted his own boots, and cooked his herring over 
the tongs. As for CUve, be was the infant of the house, Madfune la 
Princesse could not resist his kind face ; and Paul was as fond of him 
in his way, as Paul's mother in her's. Would be live at the hotel de 
florae ? There was an excellent atelier in the pavillion, with a chamber 
for his servant No 1 you will be moat at ease ki apartments of your 
own. You vrill have here but the society of women. I do not rise till 
late : and my afiairs, my board, call me away for the greater part of 
the day. Thou wilt but be ennuye to play trictrac with my old father. 
My mother waite on him. My sister au second is given up entirely to 
ber children, who always have the pititite. Madame la Princesse is 
not amusing for a young man. Come and go when thou vrilt, Clive, 
my garden, my son : thy cover is laid. Wilt thou take the portraits 
<^ all the family '? Hast thou want of money ? I had at thy age and 
almost ever since, mon ami .- but now we swim in gold, and when there 
is a louis in my purse, there are ten francs for thee.' To show his 
mother that he did not think of the Beformed Be%ion, Paul did not 
miss going to mass vrith her on Sunday. Sometimes Madame Paul 
went too, between whom and her mother-in-lan there could not be any 
liking, but there was now great civility. They saw each other once a 
day: Madame Paul always paid her visit to Uie Comte de Florae : and 
Betsy, her midd, made the old gentleman langh by her briskness and 
talk. She broi^ht back to ber mistress tiie most wonderful stories 
which the old man told her about his doings during the emigration — 
before he manied Madame la Comtesse — when he gave lessons in 
dancing, parbleu! There was his fiddle elill, a trophy of those old 
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times. He chirped, and coughed, and S&ug, in his cracked old voicQ, 
as he talked about tbem. " Lor ! bless you. Mum," says Betsy, " he 
must have been a terrible old man ! " He remembered the timea well 
enough, but the etoriea be sometimes told over twice or thtice in an 
honr. I am afraid ho had not repented sufficiently of thMe wicked 
old times : else why did be laugh and giggle eo when be recalled tbem ? 
He would laugh and giggle till he was choked with his old cough : and 
old Sl Jean, his man, came and heat M. le Comte on the back, and 
made M. le Comte take a spoonful of his syrup. 

Between two such women as Madame de Florae and Lady Eew, of 
course there could be little liking or sympathy. Beligign, love, du^, 
the family, were the French lady's constant occupation, — duty and the 
fomily, perhaps, Lady Eew's aim too, — only the notions of duty were 
different in either person. Lady Eew's idea of duty to her relatives 
being to push tbem on in the world : Madame de Florae's to soothe, to 
pray, to att«Dd tbem with constant watchfulness, to strive to mend 
them with pious counsel. I don't know that one lady was happier than 
the other. Madame de Florae's eldest son was a kindly prodigal : her 
second had given his whole heart to the church : her daughter had 
centred hers on her own children, and was jealotis if their grandmother 
laid a finger on them. So Leonore de Florae was quite alone. It 
seemed as if Heaven had turned away all her children's hearts from 
her. Her d^ly business in life was to nurse a selfish old man, into 
whose service she had been forced in early youth, by a paternal decree 
which she never questioned ; giving him obedience, striving to give 
him respect, — everything but her heart, which hod gone out of her 
keeping. Many a good woman's life is no more cheerful ; a spring of 
beauty, a little warmth and sunshine of love, a bitter disappointment, 
fallowed by pongs and frantic tears, then a long monotonous story of 
submission. " Not here, my daughter, is to be your happiness," says 
the priest; *' whom Heaven loves it afBicts." And he points out to 
her the agonies of suffering saints of her sex ; assures her of their 
present beatitndes and glories ; exhorts her to bear her pains with a 
faith tike theirs ; and is empowered to promise her a like reward. 

The other matron is not less alone. Her husband and son are dead, 
without a tear for either, — to weep was not in Lady Eew's nature. 
Her grandson, whom she had loved perhaps more than any human 
being, is rebellious and estranged from her ; her children separated 
from her, save one whose sickness and bodily infirmity the mother 
resents as disgraces to herself. Her darling schemes fail somehow. She 
moves from town to town, and ball to ball, and hall to castle, for ever 
uneasy and always alone. She sees people scared at her coming; is 
received by sufferance and fear rather than by welcome ; likes perhaps 
the terror which she inspires, and to enter over the breach rather than 
through the hospitable gate. She will try and command wherever she 
goes ; and trample over dependants and society, with a grim consciousness 
that it dislikes her, a rage at ita cowardice, and an unbending will to 
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domineer. To be old, prond, lonely, and not have a&iend in the vorld 
— that is her lot in it. As the French ladj may be said to resemble 
the bird vihich the &ble3 say feeds her young with her blood ; this one, 
if she has a little natural liking for her brood, goes hunting hither and 
thither and robe meat for them. And so I suppose, to make the simile 
good, we must compare the Marquis of Farintosh to a lamb for the 
nonce, and Mies £thel Newcome to a young eaglet. Is it not a rare 
proTiaion of nature (or fiction of poets, who have their own natural 
history) that the strong- winged bird can soar to the smi and gaze at it, 
and then come down from heaTen and pounce on a piece of carrion ? 

Aftfir she became acquainted with certain drcnmstancea, Madame de 
Florae was tsij interested about Ethel Newcome, and strove in her 
modest way to become intimate with her. Miss Newcome and Lady 
Eew attended Madame de Montcontour's Wednesday evenings. " It is 
as well, my dear, for the interests of the family that we should be 
particularly ciril to these people," Lady Eew said ; and accordingly she 
came to the Hdtel de Florae, and was perfectly insolent to Madame la 
Princeese every Tbnrsday evening. Towards Madame de Florae, even 
Lady Kew could not be rude. She was so gentle as to give no escuse 
for assault : Lady Kew vouchsafed to pronounce that Madame de Florae 
was " tres grande-dame," — "of the sort which ia almost impossible to find 
now-a-days," Lady Kew said, who thought she possessed this dignity in 
her own person. When Madame de Florae, blushing, asked Ethel to 
come and see her, Ethel's grandmother consented with the utmost 
willingness. " She is very dvvote I have heard, and will try and 
convert you. Of course you will hold your own about that sort of 
thing ; and have the good sense to keep off theolc^. There is no Roman 
Catholic parti in England or Scotland that is to be thought of for a 
moment. Yott will see they will marry young Iiord Derwentwater to 
an Italian princess ; but be is only seventeen, and his directors never 
lose sight of him. Sir Bartholomew Fawkes will have a fine property 
when Lord Campion dies, noless Ixird Campion leaves the money to 
the convent where bis daughter is — and, of the other families, who is 
there ? I made eveiy inquiry parposely — that ia, of course, one is 
anxious to know about the Catholics as about one's own people : and 
little Mr. Bood, who was one of my poor brother Steyne's lawyers, told 
me there is not one young man of that party at this moment who can 
be called a desirable person. Bo very civil to Madame de Florae; she 
sees some of the old legitimists, and you know I am brouUiee with that 
party of late years," 

" There is the Marqnis de Montlnc, who has a lai^ fortune for 
France," sud Ethel, gravely ; " ho has a hump-back, but he is very 
spiritual. Monsieur de Cadillan paid me some compliments the other 
night, and even asked George Barnes what my dot was. He is a 
widower, and has a wig and two daughters. Which do you think would 
be the greatest incumbrance, grandmamma, — a bnmp-back, or a wig 
and two dai^fhters ? I like Madame de Florae ; for the sake of the 
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boTOngh, I must try and like poor Mndame de Moatcontour, and I vrill 
go and see them whenever you please," 

So Ethel went to see Madame de Florae. She was very kind to 
Madame de Preville's children, Madame de Florae's grandchildren ; she 
was gay and gracious with Madame de Moatcontour. She went again 
and again to the Hotel do Florae, not caring for Lady Ken's own circle 
of statesmen and diplomatists, Ruaaian, and Spanish, and French, 
whose talk about the courts of Europe, — who was in favour at St. Petere- 
bni^, and who nas in disgrace at Schoenbrunn, — naturally did not 
amuse the lively young person. The goodness of Madame de Florae's 
life, the tranqnil grace and melancholy kindness with which the French 
lady received her, soothed and pleased Miss Ethel. She came and 
reposed in Madame de Florae's quiet chamber, or sate in the shade in 
the soher old garden of her hotel ; away from all the trouble and chatter 
of the salons, the gossip of the embassies, the fluttering ceremonial of 
the Parisian ladies' visits in their fine toilettes, the fadaiaes of the 
dancing dandies, and the pompous mysteries of the old atatesmen who 
frequented her grandmother's apartment. The world began for her 
at night; when she went in the train of the old Connteas from hotel to 
hotel, and danced waltz after waltz with Pruseian and Neapolitan 
secretaries, with princes* officera of ordonnance, — with personages even 
more lofty very likely, — for the court of the Citizen King was then in 
its splendour; and there must surely have boon a number of nimble 
young royal highnesses who would like to dance with such a beauty as 
Miss Newcome. The Marquis of Farintoah had a share in these polite 
amusements. His English conversation was not brilliant as yet, 
although hia French was eccentric; but at the court halls, whether he 
appeared in his uniform of the Scotch Archers, or in his native Glen- 
livat tartan, there certainly wbb not in hia own or the public estimation 
a handsomer young nobleman in Paris that season. It has been said 
that he was greatly improved in dancing; and, for a young man of his 
age, his whiskers were really extraordinarily large and curly. 

Miss Newcome, out of consideration for her grandmother's strange 
antipathy to him, did not inform Lady Eew, that a young gentleman 
by the name of Clive occasionally came to viMt the HAtel de Florae 
At first, with her French education, Madame de Florae never would 
have thought of allowing the couains to meet in her bouae ; but with 
the English it was different. Paul assured her that in the English 
chateaux, Itt Meett walked for entire hours with the young men, made 
parties of the fish, mounted to horse with them, the whole vrith the 
penubsion of the mothers. " When I was at Newcome, Miss Ethel 
rode with me several times," Paul said; " a preuve that we went to 
visit an old relat^n of the family, who adores Clive and his father." 
When Madame de Florae questioned her son about the young Marquis 
to whom it was aaid Ethel was engE^ed, Florae flouted the idea. 
" Engaged I This young Marquis is engaged to the Theatre des Varietes, 
my mother. He laughs at the notion of an engagement. When one 
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charged him with it of late at the club; and aaked how Mademoiseltfl 
Louqsoiv— she is so tall, that they call her the Louqsor — she is an 
OAal'ugue ObiUsque, ma mere ; when one asked bow the Lonqsor 
would pardon hie pursuit of Miss Newcome? m; Ecossois permitted 
himself to sa; in full club, that it was Miss Newcome pursued him, — 
that njmpb, that Diane, that charming and peerless young creature ! 
On which, as the others laughed, and hjs £:iend Monsieur Walleye 
applauded, I dared to say in my turn, ' Monsieur le Marquis, as a 
young man, not feimiliar with our language, yon have sud what is not 
true, Milor, and therefore luckily not mischievous. I have the honour 
to count of my friends the parents of the young lady of whom you have 
spoken. You never could have intended to say that a young Miss who 
lives under the guardianship of her parents, and is obedient to them, 
whom yon meet in society all Uie nights, and at whose door your 
carriage is to be seen every day, b capable of that with which you 
chaise her so gaily. These things say themselves, Monsieur, in the 
covlixse» of the theatre, of women from whom you learn our language ; 
not of young persons pure and chaste. Monsieur de Farintosh ! Learn 
to respect your compatriots ; to honour youth and innocence everywhere. 
Monsieur ! — and when you forget yourself, permit one who might he 
your father to point where you are wrong.' " 

" And what did be answer ? " asked the Countess. 
" I attended myself to a muffiet," replied Florae ; but his reply was 
much more agreeable. The young insulary, with many blushes, and a 
grotjuroii as his polite way is, said he had not wished to say a word 
BflMnst that person.' ' Of whom the name,' cried I, ' ought never to be 
spoken in these places.' Herewith our little dispute ended." 

So, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck to meet with his 
cousin at the H6tel de Florae, where, I daresay, all the inhabitants 
wished he should have his desire regarding this young lady. The 
Colonel had talked early to Madame de Florae about this wish of his 
life, impossible then to gratify, because Ethel was engaged to Lord 
Kew. Clive, in the fulness of his heart, imparted his passion to 
Florae, and in answer to Paul's offer to himself, bad shown the 
Frenchman that kind letter in which his fiither bade him cany aid 
to " Uonore de Florae's son," in case ho should need it. The case 
was all clear to the lively Paul. " Between my mother and your good 
Colonel there must have been an affiiir of the heart in the early days 
during the enugration." Clive owned his father bad told him as much, 
at least that he himself had been attached to Mademoiselle de Blois. 
" It is for that that her heart yearns towards thee, that I liave felt myself 
entrained toward theo since I saw thee" — Clive momentarily ejcpected 
to be kissed ^ain. "Tell thy father that I feel^am touched by his 
goodness with an eternal gratitude, and love every one that loves my 
mother." As for as wishes went, these two were eager promoters of 
Clive's little love affidr; and Madame la Princesse became equally not 
less willing. Clive's good looks and good-natmre had had their effects 
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upon that good-natured woman, and lie was as great a favourite nith 
ber OB with bee husband. And tbus it happened that nhen Miss 
Ethel come to pay her visit, and sat with Madame de Florae and her 
grandchildren iu the garden. Hi. Newcome would sometdmea walk up 
the aveoue there, and salute the ladies. 

]f Ethel had not wanted to aee him, would she have come? 
Yps; she used to say she was going to Madame de Preville's, 
npt to Madame de Florae's, and would insist, I have no doubt, that it 
was Madame do Preville whom she went to see (whose husband was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, a CocBeiller d'Etat, or other 
French big-wig), and that she had no idea of going to meet Clive, or 
that he was more than a casual acquaintance at the H6[el de Florae. 
There was no part of her conduct in all her life which this lady, when 
it was implied, would defend more strong); than this intimacy at the 
Hotel de Florae, It is not with this I quarrel especially. My fiur 
young readers, who have seen a holf-dozeu of seasons, can you call 
to mind the lime when you bad such a friendship for Emma Tomkins, 
that you were always at the Tomkins's, and notes were constantly 
passing between your bouse and hers ? When her brother, Paget 
Tomkins, returned to India, did not your intimacy with Emma Ml 
off? If your younger sister is not in the room, I know you will ovm 
as much to me. I tbink you are always deceiving yourselves and 
other people. I think the motive you put forward is very often not 
ibe real one; though you will confess, neither to yourself, nor to 
any human being, what the real motive is. I think that what you 
desire you pursue, and are as selfish in your way as yoor bearded 
fellow creatures are. And as for the trutJi being in jou, of all the 
women in a great acquaintance, I protest there ore but — never mind. 
A perfectly honest woman, a vroman who never flatters, who never 
manages, who never cajoles, who never conceals, who never uses her 
eyes, who never specnlatfls on the effect which she produces, who 
never is conscious of unspoken admiration, what a monster, I say, 
would such a female be ! Miss Hopkins, you have been a coquette 
since you were a year old ; you worked on your papa's friends iu the 
nurse's arms by the fascination of your lace frock and pretty nevr sash 
and shoes; when you could just toddle, you practised jour arts upon 
other children in the square, poor little lambkins sporting among the 
daisies; and nunc in ovilia, mox in reluctantes draeones, proceeding from 
the lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts upon Captain 
Paget Tomkins, who behaved so ill, and went to India without — 
without making those proposals which of course you never expected. 
Your intimacy was with Emma. It has cooled. Your sets are different. 
The Tomkins's are not quite &c. &c. You believe Captain Tomkins 
married a Miss O'Grady, &o. &c. Ah, my pretty, my sprightly Miss 
Hopkins, be gentle In your judgment of your neighbours ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COKTAINB TWO OB THBEB ACTS OF A LirrU: COMEDY. 

LL this story is told by one, 
who, if he was not actually 
present at the circumstancea 
here narrated, yet had infor- 
mation concemiog them, and 
could supply such a narratiTO 
of facts and conversations as 
is, indeed, not tees authentic 
than the details ne have of 
other histories. How can I 
tell the feelings in a young 
lady's mind ; the thoughts in a. 
> youug gentleman's bosom ? — 

■■ As Professor Owen or Pro- 
fessor Agassiz takes a frag- 
ment of a bone, and bnilda an enormous forgotten monster out 
of it, wallowing in primieval quagmires, tearing donn leaves and 
branches of plants that flourished thousands of years ago, and perhaps 
may be coal by this time — so the novelist puts this and that together : 
from the footprint finds the foot ; from the foot, the brute who trod on 
it; from the brute, the plant he browsed on, the marsh in which he 
swam — and thus in his humble way a physiologist too, depicts the 
habits, size, appearance of the beings whereof he has to treat ; — 
traces this slimy reptile through the mud, and describes his habits 
filthy and rapacious; prods down this butterfly with a pin, and depiets 
his beautiful coat and embroidered waistcoat ; points out the singular 
Structure of yonder more important animal, the megatherium of his 
history. 

Suppose then, in the quaint old garden of the Hotel de Florae, two 
young people are walking up and down in an avenue of lime-trees, 
which are etill permitted to grow in that ancient place. lu the centre 
of that avenue is a fountun, surmounted by a Triton so gray and moss- 
eaten, that though he holds his conch to his swelling lips, curling his 
tail in the arid basin, his instrument has had a sinecure for at least 
fifty years ; and did not think fit even to play when the Boorbons, in 
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whose time be was erected, came back &om tbeir exile. At the end 
of the lime-tree avenua is a brokea-nosed damp Faun, with a marble 
panpipe, who pipes to tbe spirit ditties which I believe never had any 
tune. The perron of the hotel is at the other end of the avenue ; a. 
couple of CEesars on either aide of the door-window, from which the 
inhabitants of tbe hotel issue into tbe gardes — Caracalla frowning over 
his mouldy shoulder at Nerra, on to whose clipped hair the roofe of the 
gray chateau have been dribbling for ever bo many long years. There 
are more statues gracing this noble place. There is Cnpid, who has 
been at the point of kissing Psyche this half-century at least, though 
the delicious event has never come off, through all those blaziug 
snmmers and dreary winters : there is Venus and her Boy under the 
damp little dome of a cracked old tomple. Through the alley of this 
old garden, in which theii ancestors have disported in hoops and 
powder. Monsieur de Florae's chair is wheeled by St. Jean, his 
attendant ; Madame de Freville's children trot about, and skip, and 
play at cache-caehe. The B. P. de Florae (when at home) paces up 
and down and meditates his sermons ; Madame de Florae sadly walks 
somstimes to look at hei 'roses; and Clive and Ethel Newcome are 
marching up and down ; the children, and their bonne of course being 
there, jumping to and &o ; and Madame de Florae, having juat been 
called away to Moneieui le Comte, whose physician has come to 
see him. 

Ethel says, " How channing and odd this solitude is : and how plea- 
sant to bear the voices of the children playing in the neighbouring 
Convent-garden," of which they can see the new Chapel rising over 
the trees. 

Clive remarks that " die neighbouring hotel has curiously changed 
its destinaldon. One of the membeis of the Directory had it ; and, no 
donbt, in the groves of its gardsn, Madame Tatlien, and Madame 
Kecamier, and Madame Beauhanuua have danced under the lam^. 
Then a Marshal of the Empire inhabited it. Then it was restored to 
its legitimate owner, Monsieur le Marquis de Bricqoabracqae, whose 
descendants, having a law-suit about the Bricquabracque succession, sold 
the hotel to the Convent" 

After some talk about nuns, Ethel says, " There were convents in 
England. She oft^n thinks she would like to retire to one ; " and she 
sig^ as if her heart were in that scheme. 

Clive, vrith a laugh, says, " Yes. IS you could retire after the season, 
when you were very weary of the balls, a convent would be very nice. 
At Borne he bad seen San Pietro in Montorio and Sant Onofrio, that 
delightM old place where Tasso died : people go and make a retreat 
there. In the ladies' convents, the ladies do the same thing — and he 
doubts whether they are much more or less wicked after their retreat, 
than gentlemen and ladies in England or France." 

Ethd. Why do you sneer at all faith ? Why should not a retreat 
do people good ? Do you suppose the world is so satisfaoteiy, that 
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those who are in it never wish for a while to leave it? {She heaven a 
sigh and looks dovm towards a beautiful new drea of many jlouncei, 
which Madame de Flouncival, the great milliner, has sent her home that 
very day.) 

Olive, I do not know what the world is, except from afar off. I 
am like the Peri who looks into Paradise and aees angels within it 
I live in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square : which is not within the 
gates of Paradise. I take the gate to be eomewhere in Davies Street, 
leading out of Oxford Street into Grosvenor Square. There's another 
gate in Hay Hill : and another in Braton Street, Bond ■ 

Ethel. Don't be a goose. 

Clive. "Why not? It is as good to be a goose, as to be a lady — 
no, a gentleman of &ishioa. Suppose I were a Viscount, an Earl, a 
Marqoie, a Duke, would you say Goose ? No, you would say Swan. 

Etiiel. Unkind and ui^ust ! — ungenerous to make taunts which 
common people make : and to repeat to me those silly sarcasms which 
your low Radical literary friends are always putting in their books ! 
Have I ever made any difference to you ? Would I not sooner see you 
than the fine people? Would I talk with you, or- with the young 
dandies most willingly? Are we not of the same blood, Clife; and of 
all the grandees I see about, can there be a grander gentleman than 
your dear old father? You need not squeeze my hand so. — Those 

little imps are look that has nothing to do with the question. Viens 

Leonorel Tu connois bien> Monsieur, n'est-ce-pae? qui to fait de si 
joUs dessins ? 

Lionore. Ah, oui ! Vous m'en ferez toujours n'est-ce-pas Monsieur 
Glive ? des chevaux, et puis des petites fillea avec leurs gouvemantos, 
et puis des maisons — et puis — et puis des maisons encore — ou est 
bonne Maman ? (Exit little Leonobe domi an aUey.) 

Eiiiel. Do you remember when we were children, and you used 
to make drawings for us ? I have some now that you did — ih my 
geography book, which I used to read and read with Miss Quigley. 

CUve. I remember all about our youth, Ethel. 

Ethel. Tell me what you remember ? 

Clive. I remember one of the days, when I first saw you, I had 
been reading the "Arabian Nights " at school — and you came in in a 
bright dross of shot silk, amber and blue — and I thought you were like 
that fairy-princess who came out of the crystal box — because -" 

Ethel. Because why ? 

Olive. Because I always thought that fairy somehow must be the 
most beautiful creature in all the world — that is, ' why and because,' 
Do not make me May Fair curtsies. You know whether you are good- 
looking or not: and how long I have thought you so. I remember 
when I thought I woold like to be Ethel's knight, and that if there 
was anything she would have me do, I would try and achieve it in 
order to please her. I remember when I was so ignorant I did not 
know there was any difference in rank between us. 
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Ethel. Ah, Clive ! 

Clive. Now it is altered. Now I know the difference between ei 
poor painter oud a young lady of the world. Why haven't I a title and 
a great fortune? Why did I ever see you, Ethel; or, knowing the 
distance which it seems fate has placed hetween us, why have I seen 
yoa again ? 

Ethel {innocently). Have I ever made any difference between ub? 
Whenever I may see you, am I not too glad ? Don't I see you some- 
timea when I should not— no — I do not say when 1 should not; but 
when others, whom I am bound to obey, forbid me ? What hann is 
there in my remembering old days ? Why should I be ashamed of our 
relationship ? — no, not ashamed — why should I forget it ? Don't do 
that, sir ; we have shaken hands twice already. Leonore ! Xavier ! 

Clive. At one moment you like cae : and at the next you seem to 
repent it. One day yon seem happy when I come ; and another day 
you are ashamed of me. Last Tuesday, when you came with those fine 
ladies to the Louvre, you seemed to blush when you saw me copying 
at my picture ; and that stupid young lord looked quite alarmed because 
you spoke to me. My lot in life is not very brilliant ; but I would not 
change it agunst that young man's — no, not with all hie chances. 

Etitel. What do you mean with all his chances ? 

Clive. You know very well. I mean I would not lie as selfish, or as 
dull, or as ill-educated— I won't say worse of him — not to be as fasnd- 
some, or as wealthy, or as noble as he is. I swear I would not now 
change my place against his, or give up being Clive Newcome to be my 
lord Marquis of Farintosh, with all his acres and titles of nobility. 

Ethel. Why are you for ever harping about Xiord Farintosh and bis 
titles ? I thought it was only women who were jealous — you gentlemen 
say so. — (Hurriediii.) — I am going to-night with grandmamma to the 
Minister of the Interior, and then to the Russian ball ; and to-morrow 
to the Tuileries. We dine at the Embassy first ; and on Sunday, I 
suppose, we shall go to the Rue d'Aguesseau, I can hardly come here 

before Mon . Madame de Florae! Little Leonore is very like 

you — resembles you very much. My consin says he longs to nuke a 
drawing of her. 

Madame de Florae. My husband always likra that I should be pre- 
sent at his dinner. Pardon me, young people, that I have been away 
from you for a moment. 

[Exeunt Clive, Ethel, and Madame De F. into the houte. 

CoHVBBS&Tioii II. — Scene I. 

JfiN NttDeome arrivet in Lads Se^t carriage, aki^ entert the eourt iff the 
Btta de Florae. 
Saint Jean. Mademoiselle— Madame la Comtesse is gone out : but 
Madame has charged me to say, thai she mil be at home to the dinner 
ai M. le Comte, as to the ordinary. 
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Miss Neweome. Madame de Preville is at home ? 

Saint Jean. Pardon me, Madame is gone out with M. le BaroD, and 
M. Xavier, and Mademoieelle de Freville. They are gone, Miss, I 
believe, to visit the parents of Monsieur le Baron ; of whom, it is pro- 
babl; to-da; the fete : for Mademoiaelle Leonore carried a bouquet — 
no doubt for her grandpapa. Will it please Mademoiselle to ent«T? 
I think Monsieur the Count sounds me. [Bell rings.) 

Miss NmecQim. Madame la Prince— Madame U Vicomtesse Is at 
home ? Monsieur St. Jean ! 

Saint Jean. I go to call the people of Madame la Vicomtesse. 

[Eaat oW Saikt Jean to tk» carriaga: a Lackey conui presently 
in a gorgeov* livery, with buttons like litth cheese-plates. 

The Lackey. The Princess is at home, Miss, and will be most appy 
to see you. Miss. (Miss trips up the great stair : a gentleman out of 
livery has come forth to the landing, and introduces her to the apartments 
of Madame la Princesse.) 

The Lackey to the Servants on the box. Good morning, Thomas. Hon 
dy' do, old BackjBtopper ? 

Baekystopper. Hon de do, Jim. I say, yon couldn't give a feller a 



drink of beer, could yer, Muncontour ? It was precious uet last night, 
I can tell you. 'Ad to stop for three hours at the Napolitum Embassy, 
tvhere we was a dancing. Me and some chaps went into Bob Parsom's 
and had a drain. Old Cat came out and couldn't fiud her carriage, not 
by no means, could she. Tommy ? Blest if I didn't nearly drive her 
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into a neget&ble cart. I was so ancommon scraey ! Who's this s 
hentering at youi pot-cosbare ? Billy, my fine feller ! 

Clive Nwicome (by the moH tingvlaT eoitiddmct). Madame la 
Frincesee ? 

Lackey. We, Munseer- (He rings a btU : ^ genUeman in Hack 
appears as bt^ort on tlie Imtding-place up tie stair.) [Exit Clive. 

Backystopper. I say. Bill : is that young chap often a coming abcHit 
here? They'd ran pretty iu a curricle, wouldn't they? Miss N. and 
Master N'. Quiet old woman ! Jest look to that mate's ead, will yon, 
Billy? He's a fine young feller, that is. Ha gave me a sovering th6 
other night. Whenever I sor him in the Park, he was always riding 
an aneum hanimal. What is he? They said in our 'all he was a 
hartis. I can 'ardly think that. Why, there used to be a h&rtis come to 
oui club, and painted two or three of my 'ossea, and my old woman too. 

Lackey. There's hartiseB and hartises, Backystopper. Why there's 
some on 'em comes here with more stars on their coats than Dokes has 
got. Have you never 'eard of Moasyer Vemy, or Mossyer Gudang ? 

Backyitopper, They say this young gent is sweet on Miss N. ; which, 
I guess, I wish he may git it 

Tommy. He ! he ! he ! 

Bachystopper. Brayvo, Tommy, Tom aia't much of a man for con- 
versation, but he's a precious one to drink. Do you think the young 
gent is sweet on her, Tommy? I aor him often prowling about our 
'ouse in Queen Street, when wo was in London. 

Tommy. I gueaa he wasn't let in in Qneen Street. I guess hour 
little Buttons was very near turned away for saying we was at home to 
him. I guess a footman's place is to keep his mouth hopen — no, his 
heyei hopen — and his mouth shut. (He lapses into silence.) 

Laekeij. I think Thomis is in love, Tbomis is. Who was that young 
woman I saw you a dancing of at the Showmier, Thomis? How the 
young Marquis was a cutlin' of it about there ! The pleace was obliged 
to come up and stop him dancing. His man told old Buzfiiz up-atairs, 
that the Marquis's goings on is hawful. Up till four or five every 
morning ; blind hookey, shampaign, the dooce's own deUght. Titat 
party have had I don't know bow much in diamonds — and they quarrel 
and swear at each other, and fling plates : it's tremendous. 

Tommy. Why doesn't the Marquis man mind his own affairs ? He's 
a snperseUious beast : and will no more speak to a man, except he's 
out-a-Uvery, than he would to a chimbly swip. He ! Cuss him, I'd 
fight 'im for 'alf a crown. 

Lackey. And we'd back you. Tommy. Buzfuz up-st^rs ain't super- 
aellioos ; nor is the Prince's walet nether. That old Sangjang's a runi 
old guvnor. He was in England with the Count, fifty years ago — in 
the hemigration — in Queen Hanu's time, you know. He used to sup- 
foA the old Count. He aaya he remembers a young Muaseer Newcoma 
then, that used to take lessons from the Shevallier, the Countess' father 
— there's my bell. [Exit Ladtey. 
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Baehyttopper. Not a bad chap that Sports his money vei; free — 
dnga an uncommon good aong. 

Thomai. Pretty voice, but no cultivation. 

Lackey (viho re-mten). Be here at two o'clock for Miss N, Take 
anything ? Come round the comer, — There's a capital shop roond the 
comer. [ExevsU SwvantM, 



EtM. I can't think where Madame de Montcontonr has gone. How 
very odd it ms that yon shonld come here — that ne should both come 
hwe to^y I Hoir aurprised I was to see you at the Minister's ! 
<}mndmamma Tree so angry I " That boy pursues us vberever we 
go," she said. I am sure I dont know why we shouldn't meet, Clive. 
It seems to be wrong even my seeing you by chance here. Do you 
know, sir, what a scolding I had about — about going to Brighton with 
yon? My grandmother did not hear of it till we were in Scotland, 
when that foolish maid of mine talked of it to her maid ; and there was 
oh, Buch a tempest ! If there were a Baalile here, she would like to 
look yon into it. She says that you are always upon our way — I don't 
know how, I am sure. She says, but for you I should have been — you 
know what I should have been : but I am thankful that I wasn't, and 
Eew has got a much nicer wife in Henrietta Fullejn, than I could ever 
iiave been to him. She will be happier than Clani, Clive. Kew is one 
«f the kindest creatures in the world — not very wise ; not very strong : 
but he is just such a kind, easy, generous, little man, as will make a 
fpri like Henrietta quite happy. 

Olive. Bnt not you, Ethel? 

Eth£l. No.norlhim. My temper is difficult, Clive, and I fearfew men 
wonld bear with me. I feel, somehow, always very lonely. How old am 
I? Twen^ — I feel sometimes as if I was a hundred ; and in the midstof 
all these admirations and fetes and flatteries, so tired, oh, so tired ! And 
yet i( I don't have them, I miss them. How I wish I was reli^ous 
like Madame de Florae : there is no day that she does not go to church. 
She is for ever busy with charities, clei^men, converffloos ; I think the 
Princess will be broi^t over ere long — that dear old Madame de 
Florae I and yet she is no happier than tite rest of us. Hortense is an 
empty little thing, who thinks of her prosy fat Camille with epectacles, 
and oi her two children, and of nothing else in the world besides. Who 
is hap[7 ? Olive ! 

Clive. You say Barnes's wife is not. 

EtheL We are like brother and sister, so I may talk to you. Barnes 
is very cruel to her. At Newcome, last winter, poor Clara used to 
come into my room with tears in her eyes morning after morning. He 
calls her a fool; and seems to take a pride in humiliating her before 
company. My poor &.ther has lucki]y taken a great liking to her: and 
bdbre him, for he has grown very very hot-tempered since hia illness, 
Barnes leaves poor Clara alone. We were in hopes that the baby 
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might make matters better, bat bs it is a little girl, Bamee chooBes to 
be very much disappointed. He vaata papa to give up hie seat in 
Parliament, but he clingB to that more than anything. O dear me, 
wbo is happy in tlie irortd ? What a pity Lord Higbgate'e father had not 
died sooner ! He and Barnes have been reconciled. I wonder my brother'a 
spirit did not revolt against it. The (AA lord used to keep a great Bam 
of money at the bank, I believe : and the present one does so still : he 
has paid all his debts ofT : and Barnes is actually friends with him. He 
is always abasing the Dorkings, vho want to borrow money from the 
bank, he says. This eagerness for money is horrible. If I had been 
Bamea I would never have been reconciled with Mz. Belsize, never, 
never ! And yet they say ha was quite right : and grandmamma is 
even pleased that Lord Highgate should be asked to dine in Park Lane. 
Poor papa is there: come to attend his parliamentary duties as be 
thinke. He went to a division the other night; and was actually Uft«d 
out of his carriage and wheeled into the lobby in a chair. The ministera 
thanked bim for coming. I believe he thinks he will have his peerage 
yet. O what a life of vanity ours is ! 

Enter Madame de Montcontour. What are you young folks a taUdu' 
about — Balls and Operas? When first I was took to the Opera I did 
not like it — and fell asleep. But now, oh, it's 'eavenly to hear Grisi 
sing! 

The Clock. Ting, Ting ! 

Ethel. Two o'clock already! I must run back to grandmamma 
Good-bye. Madame de Montcontour; I sm so sorry I have not been able 
to see dear Madame de Florae. I will try and come to her on Thurs- 
day — please tell her. Shall we meet you at the American minietor's 
to-night, or at Madame de Brio's to-morrow ? Friday is your own night 
■ — I hope grandmamma will bring me. How charming your last music 
was ! Good-bye, mon cousin ! You shall not come down stairs with 
me, I insist upon it, sir : and had much best remain here, and finish 
your drawing of Madame de Montcontour. 

Princeii. I've put on the velvet, yon see, Clive — though it's very 'ot 
in May. Good-bye, my dear. [Exit Ethel. 

As far as we can judge from the above conversation, which we need 
not prolong — as the talk between Madame de Monteontour and Monsieur 
Clive, after a few complimentary remarks about Etbel, had nothing to 
do with the history of the Newcomes — as far as we can judge, the above 
little colloquy took place on Monday: and about Wednesday, Madame 
la Gomtesse de Florae received a little note from Clive, in which he 
said, that one day when she came to the Louvre, where he nas copying, 
she had admired a picture of a Virgin and Child, by Sasso Ferrate, 
since when he had been occupied in making a water-colour drawing 
after the picture, and hoped she would bo pleased to accept the copy 
from her affeotionate and grateful servant, Clive Newcome. The draw- 
ing would be done the nest day, when he wonld call with it in his hand. 
Of course Madame de Florae received this announcement veiy kindly; 
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nnd Bent back b; Clivo's seirant a note of thanks to that jfyaag 
gentleman. 

Now on Thursday moniing, about one o'clock, by one of thoee 
flingulai coiDoidenceB which &c. &c., nbo should come to the Hotel de 
Florae but Misa Ethel Nencome ? Madame la Comtease was at home, 
muting to receive Glivs and his picture: but Miss Ethel's appearance 
frightened the good lady, so much so that sbe felt quite guilty at seeing 
the girl, vihose parents might think — I don't knoir what they might 
not tiunk — that Madame de Florae was tiying to make a match between 
the young people. Hence arose the words uttered by the Couotees, 
after a while, in 

CONTKHS*TION III. 

Madame de Florae {at teork). And so you like to quit the world, and 
to come to our tmte old hotel. After to-day you will find it still more 
melancholy, my poor child. 

Ethd. Andnhy? 

Madame de F. Some one who has been here to igayer our little 
meetings will coroe no more. 

EAel. Is the Abbe de Florae going to quit Paris, Madame ? 

Madame de F. It is not of him that I speak, thou knowest it 
very well, my daughter. Thou hast seen my poor Clive twice here. 
He will come once again, and then no more. My conscience reproaches 
me iliat I have admitted him at all. Bat he is like a son to me, and 
was so con&ded to ma by his father. Five years a%Q, when we met, 
after an absence— of how many years ! — Colonel Newcome told me 
what hopes he had cherished for his boy. You know well, my daughter, 
with whom those hopes were connected. Then he wrot« me that family 
arrangements rendered his plans impossible^that the hand of Miss- 
Newcome was promised elsewhere. When I heard from my son Paul 
how these negotiations were broken, my heart rejoiced, Etiiel, for my 
friend's sake. I am an old woman now, who have seen the world, and 
all sorts of men. Men more brilliant no doubt I have knovm, but such 
a heart as bis, such a faith as his, such a generosity and simplicity as 
Thomas Newcome's — never ! 

Ethel (tmiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think with you. 

Madame de F. I understand thy smile, my daughter. 1 can say to 
thee, that when we were children almost, I knew thy good uncle. 
My poor father took the pride of his family into esile with him. Our 
poverty only made bis pride the greater. Even before the emigration 
a contract had been passed between our &mily and the Count de Florae. 
I could not be wanting to the word given by my father. For how many 
long years have I kept it ! But when I see a young girl who may be 
made the victim — the subject of a marrit^e of convenienee, as I was — 
my heart pities her. And if I love her, as I love you, I tell her my 
thoughts. Better poverty, Ethel: better a cell in a convent: than a 
union without love. Is it viritten eternally that men are to make 
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dsrea of ns? Hers in Fr&nce, above all, our f&thers sell eg eveiy 
Aaj. And what a sociel? onis ia I Thou wilt know this when thou art 
married. There are some laws so cruel that nature revolts against them, 
and hreaks them — or we die in keeping them. You smile. I hara 
been nearly fifty jeara 6jiag~~n'ett-ce-pat f — and am here an old woman, 
eomplaining to a young girl. It is because oar recollections of youth 
are always young ; and because I have Buffered so, that I would eptre 
those I love a like grief. Do you know that the cluldren of those who 
do not love in marriage seem to bear an hereditary ooldneee, and do not 
lore their parents as other children do ? They witness our dififereneea 
and our indifferences, hear our recriminatione, take one side or the othOT 
in our diaputea, and are jortisana for father or mother. We force our- 
Belres to be hypocrites, and hide our wrongs &om them ; we apeak of a 
bad father with false praises ; we wear feint smiles over oar tears and 
deceive our children — deceive them, do we ? Even from the exerciae 
of that pious deceit there is no woman bat sa£feiB in the estimation of 
her sons. They may shield her as championa agunst their father's 
selfishness or cruelty. In this case, what a vr&r ! What a home, iriiete 
the eon sees a tyrant in the &ther, and in the mother but a trembling 
victim ! I apeak not for myself — what«*er may have been the ooutse 
of onr long wedded life, I have not to complain of these ignoble storma. 
But when the family chief neglects his wife, or prefers another to her, 
the children too, courtiers as we are, will desert her. You look 
incredulous about domeatic love. Tenez, mj child, if I may so surmise, 
I think yon cannot have seen it 

ElM (bhuking and ^inkmg, perhapt, how the etteemt her father, 
how her mother, and how much they esteem each other). My father and 
mother have been most kind to all their children, madam; and no one 
can say that their marriage has been otherwise than happy. Uy 
mother ia the kindest and most affectionate mother, and — (Here a 
iwion of Sir Brian alone in Ml room, and nobody reaUy caring for 
him so maeh as his vaiM, who loves him to the extent of fifty pounds 
a-year and perquisites ; or, perhaps. Miss Cann, who reads to him, and 
plays a good deal of evenings, much to Sir Brian's liking — here this 
vision, we lay, comes, and stops Miss Ethel's sentence.) 

Madame de F. Tour father, in hia infirmity— and yet he is five 
yeara younger than Colonel Newcome — is happy to have such a wife 
and Bucb children. They comfort his age ; they cheer his sickness ; 
they confide their grie& and pleasures' to him — is it not so ? Hia 
closing days are sootiied by their affection. 

Ethel. Oh, no, no ! And yet it is not his fault or ours, that he is 
a stranger to us. He used to be all day at the bank, or at night in 
the House of Commons, or he and mamma went to parties, and wo 
young ones remained with the governess. Mamma ia very kind. I 
have never, almost, known her angry ; never with us ; about us, 
sometimes, with the servants. As children, we used to see papa and 
mamma at breakfast; and then when she was dressing to go out. 
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Since lie has been ill, she h&a given up all partieB. I wasted to do bo 
too. I fMl aahamed in tho world, Bometimee, when I think of mj 
poor father at borne, alone. I wanted to sta;, bnt my mother and my 
grandmothei forbade me. Qrandmamma has a fbrtane, which she eaya 
I am to hare ; since then thej have insisted on my being with her. 
She is very olever, you know : sbe is kind too in her way ; bnt she 
cannot live out of society. And I, who pretend to revolt, I like it too ; 
and I, who rail and acorn fiatterers— oh, I like admiration 1 I am 
pleased when the women hate me, and the young men leave them for 
me. Though I deepise many of these, yet I cant help drawing them 
towards me. One or two of them I have seen unhappy about me, and 
I like it; and if they are indifferent I am angry, and never tire till 
they come Wk. I love beautiful dresses ; I love fine jewds ; I love 
a great name and a fine house — oh, I despise myself, when I think of 
these tilings ! When I lie in bed, and say I have been heartless and ■ 
coquette, I cry with humiliation : and then rebel and say, Why not ? — 
and to-night — yes, to-night — after leaving you, I shall be wicked, I 
know I skill. 

Madame de F. ifodly). One will pray for thee, my child. 

EUtel {tadty), I thought I m^bt be good once. I need to say my 
own prayers then. Now I speak them but by rote, and feel aahamed — 
yes, ashamed to speak them. Is it not horrid to say them, and next 
morning to be no better than you were last night ? Often I revolt st 
these as at other things, and am dnmb. The Vicar comes to see ns 
at Newcome, and eats bo much dinner, Bud pays us snch court, and " Sir 
Brian's " papa, and " Your ladyship's " mamma. With grandmamma I go 
to hear a &shionable preacher — Olive's ancle, whose sister lets lodgings 
at Brighton ; such a queer, blushing, pompons, honest old lady. Do 
yon know that Olive's aunt lets lodgings at Brighton ? 

Madame de F. Ny father was an usher in a school. Monsieur de 
Florao gave leesons in the emigration. Do you know in what '? 

Ethel. 0, the old nobility I that is different, you know. That 
Mr. Honeyman is eo affected that I have no patience with him I 

Madame de F. (^mtk a tigh). I wish you coald attend the services 
of a better church. And when was it you thought you might be good, 
Ethel ? 

Ethel. When I was a girl. Before I c»me out. When I used to 
lake long rides with my dear Uncle Newcome ; and he used to talk to 
me in his sweet simple way ; and he eaid I reminded him of some one 
be once knew. 

Madams de F. Who— who was that, Ethel ? 

Ethel {looking up at Gerard's picture of the Copntets de Florae). 
What odd dresses you wore in the time of the Empire, Madame de 
Florae ! How conld you ever have Buch high waists, and such wen- 
derfiil/rauM^ (Madame de Flobac Ausm Ethel. TtMeau.) 

Enter Saint Jeas, preceding a gentUman viith a drawing-board under 
hitarm. 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 
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Saint Jean. Monsieur Glaive ! [Esdt Saiht Jeah. 

Clivi. How do you do, Madctme le ComtoBse? Mademoiselle, j'ai 
I'honnear de tous aouhaiter le bon jour. 

Madame de F. Do ;oa come from the Louvre ? Have jou finished 
that beautiful copy, mon ami ? 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not very good. There aie 
always so many petite* demoitelUg copying that Saaso Ferrato ; and 
they chatter about it so, and hop from one easel to another ; and the 
yonng artists are always coming to give them advice — «o that there is 
no getting a good look at the picture. But I have brought yoa the 
sketch ; and am bo pleased that you asked for it. 

Madame de F. (surveying the tketeh). It is charming — charming! 
What shall we give to our painter for his chef-d'ceuvre ? 

Olive (kiaiee her hand). There ia my pay ! And you will be glad to 
hear that two of my portraits have been received at the Exhibition. 
My uncle, the clergyman, and Mr. Butts, of the Life-Quards. 

Eth^l. Mr. Butts — quel nom ! Je ne connois aucnu M. Butts '. 

Olive. He has a fiimons head to draw. They refused Cracktborpe, 
and — and one or two other heads I sent in. 

Ethel (toeeing up here). Miss Mackenzie's, I supposo ! 

CUve. Yes, Miss Mackenzie's. It is a sweet little bee ; too delicate 
for my hand though. 

Etiiel. So is a wax-doll's a pretty &ce. Pink cheeks ; china-blue 
eyes ; and hair the colour of old Madame Hempenfeld'a — not her last 
hair — her last but one. (She goes to a vindim that lookt into the court.) 

Clive {to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie speaks more respectfully 
of other people's eyes and hair. She thinks there is nobody in the 
world to compare to Miss Newcome. 

Madame de F. (aeide). And you, mon ami ? This is the last time, 
entendez-vouz ? You must never come here again. If M. le Comte 
knew it he never would pardon me. Encore ! {He kis»e» her ladyship'i 
hand again.) 

Olive. A good action gains to be repeated. Miss Newcome, does 
the view of the court-yard please you? The old trees and the garden 
are better. That dear old Faiin without a nose ! I must have a 
sketch of him : the creepers round the base are beautiful. 

Miss N, I was fookitig to see if the carriage had come for me. It is 
time that I return home. 

Clive. That is my Brougham. May I carry you anywhere ? I hire 
him by the hoar ; and I will carry you to the end of the world. 

Miu N. Where are you going, Madame de Florae? — to show that 
sketch to M. le Comte ? Dear me I I don't fancy that M. de Florae 
can care for such things J I am sure I have seen many as pretty on 
the quays for twenty-five sous. I wonder the carriage is not come 
for me. 

Clive. You con take mine without my company, as that seems not to 
please you. 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 
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ISitt N. Your company is sometimes very pleasant — when you 
please. Sometimes, as last night, for instance, you are not particularl; 
lively. 

CUve. Last night, after moving heaven and eaith to get an invitation 
to Madame de Brie — I say, heaven and earth, that is a French 
phrase — I eurriVe there; I find Miss Newcome engaged for almost 
every dance, waltzing with M. de Elingenspohr, gaUoping with Count 
de Capri, galloping and waltzing with the most noble the Marquis of 
Farintosh. She will scares speak to me during the evening; and 
when I wait till midnight, her grandmamma whiskB her home, and I 
am left alone for my puna. Lady Eew ia in one of her high moods, 
and the only worda she condescends to say to me are, " 0, 1 thought 
you had returned to London," with which she turns her venerable back 
upon me. 

Mils N. A. fortnight ago you said you were going to London. You 
said the copies you were about here would not take you another week, 
and that was three weeks since. 

dive. It were best I had gone. 

JtfJM N. If you think so, I cannot but think so. 

Clive. Why do I stay and hover about you, aud follow yon — you 
know I follow you. Can I live on a smile vouchsafed twice a-week, 
and no brighter than you give to all the world ? What do I get, but 
to hear your beauty prmsed, and to see you, night after night, happy 
and smiling and triumphant, the partner of other men ? Does it add 
zest to your triumph, to dunk that I behold it? I believe you would 
like a crowd of us to pursue you. 

Mi*» N. To pursue me ; and if they find me alone, by chance to 
compliment me with such speeches as you make ? That would be plea- 
sure indeed I Answer me here in retnm, Clive. Have I ever 
disgniaed from any of my friends the r^ard I have for you ? Why 
should I ? Have not I ttUcen your part whon yon were maligned ? In 
former days, when — when Lord Eew asked me, as he had a right to 
do then — I said it was as a brother I held yon ; and always would. 
If I have been wrong, it has been for two or Uiree times in seeing you 
at iall — or seeing you thus ; in letting you speak to me as you do — 
injure me as you do. Do you think I have not had hard enough worda 
said to me about you, but that you must attack me too in turn 'f Last 
night only, because you were at the ball. It was veiy, vety wrong of 

me to tell you I was going there. Aa we went home. Lady Kew 

Go, sir. I never thought you would have seen in me this humiliation. 

Clive. Is it possible t^t I should have made Ethel Newcome shed 
tears ? 0, dry them, dry tfaem. Forgive me, Ethet, forgive me ! 1 
have no right to jealousy, or to reproach you — I know that. If others 
admire you, surely I ought to know tluit they — they do but as I do : 
I should be proud, not angry, that they admire my Ethel— my sister, 
if you can be no more. 

Ethel. I will be that always, whatever harsh things you think or say 
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of me. There, sir, I am not going to be bo foolieh as to cry again. 
Have you been Btodying very hard ? Are your pjotnres good at the 
£zhibition ? I like you with your mustachios heat, and order you not 
to cut them oS again. The young men here wear them. I hardly 
knevi Charles fieaidmoie when he arrived from Berlin the other day, 
like a stqtper and miner. Eia little sisters cried out.'and were quite 
lightened by his apparition. Why are you not in diplomacy? That 
day, at Brighton, vrhen Lord f ariutosh asked, nhether pu were in the 
army? I thought to myaelf, why U he not? 

CUve. A man in the army may pretond to anything, rCett-ce-pat ? He 
wears a lovely uniform. He may be a General, a K.C.B., a Viscount, 
an Earl. He may be valiant in arms, and wanting a leg, like the lover 
in the song. It is peace-time, you say ? so much the worse career for 
a soldier. My lather would not have me, ' he said, for ever dangling 
in barracks, or smoking in country billiard rooms. I have no taste for 
law : and aa for diplomacy, I have no relations in the Cabinet, and no 
uncles iu the House of Peers. Could my unele, who is in Parliament, 
help me much, do you think ; or would he, if he could ? — or Barnes, his 
noble son and heir, after him ? 

E^td (mutiny). Barnes would not, perhaps, hut papa might even 
bUU, and you have friends who are fond of you. 

Ctive. N»>— no one can help me : and my art, Ethel, is not only my 
choioe and my love, bnt my honour too. I shall never distinguish 
myself in it: I may take smart likenesses, but that ia all. I am not 
fit to grind my friend Bidley's colouia for him. Nor would my father, 
who loves his owu profession so, make a good general probably. He 
always saya so. I thought better of myself when I began as a boy; and 
was a conceited youngster, expecting to carry it all before me. But as 
I walked the Vatican, and looked at Raphad, and at the great Michael 
— I knew I was but a poor little creature ; and iu contomplating his 
genius, shrunk up till I felt myself as small as a man looks under the 
dome of St. Peter's. Why ahould 1 wish to have a great genius ?— 
Yes, there ia one reason why I should like to have it. 

Ethel. And that is? 

Clive. To give it you, if it pleased yon, Ethel. Bnt I might vrish 
for the roe's egg : there is no way of robbing the bird. I must take a 
bsmble place, and you want a hrilMant one. A brilliant one I 0, Ethel, 
what a standard we folks measure fame by ! To have your name in the 
"Morning Post," and to go to three bells eveiy night. To have your 
dress described at the Drawing Boom ; and your arrival, from a round 
of visits in the country, at your town house ; and the entertainment of 
the Marchioness of Farin ■ 

Etksl. Sir, if you please, no calling names. 

CUve. I wonder at it. Eor you are in the world, and you lore the 
world, whatever you may say. And I wonder that one of your streugth 
of mind should so care for it. X think my simple old father is much 
finer than all yonr grandees : his siDgle-mindedness more lofty than all 
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their boiriog, and bsugbtiness, and scheming. What are jon thinking 
of, as jou stand in that pretty attitude, like Mnemosyne — with your 
finger on yoor chin ? 

Ethd. MnemoBjne I irho was ahe ? I think I like ;oa best when 
you are quiat and gentle, and not when you are flaming out and bbi- 
caBtio, sir. And bo you think you will naTer be a JJantoos painter ? They 
an quite in Bociely here. I was so pleased, beoausa two of them dined 
at the Toileriea when gnmdmamma was there ; and she mistook one, 
who was corered all over vrith crosses, for an ambassador, I believe, till 
die Qne«i called him Monsieor Delaroche. She says, there is no 
knowing peo|4e in this country. And do you think you will never be 
able to paint as well as M. Delaroche ? 

CUtie. No — ^never. 

Ethtl. And — and — you will never give up painting ? 

CUve. No — never. That would be like leaving your friend who was 
poor ; or deserting your mistress, because you were disappointed about 
her money. They do those things in the great world, Ethel. 

Ethel (with a tigh). Yea. 

Clive. If it is so fiilse, and base, and hollow, this great world — ^if its 
aims are so mean, its Buccessea so paltry, the sacrifices it asks of you so 
degrading, the pleasures it gives you so wearisome, shameful even, 
vhj does Ethel Newcome cling to it? Will you be fairer, dear, with 
any other name than your own ? Will you be happier, after a month, 
at bearing a great title, with a man whom you can't esteem, tied for 
ever to you, to be the father of Ethel's children, and the lord and 
master oS her life and actiona ? The proudest woman in the world 
consentB to bend herself to this ignominy, and own that a coronet is a 
bribe sufficient for her honour ! What is the end of a Chri^ian life, 
Ethel ; a girl's pure nurture — it can't be this ! Last week, as we walked 
in the garden here, and heard the nuns singing in their chapel, you 
said how hard it was that poor women should he imprisoned bo, and 
were thankful that in England we had abolished that slavery. Then 
you cast your eyes to the ground, and mused as you paced the walk ; 
and thought, I know, that perhaps their lot mis better than some 
others'. 

Ethel. Yes, I did. I was thinking, that almost all women are made 
slaveB one way or other, and that these poor nuns perhaps were better 
oft than we are. 

Clive. I never will quarrel with nun or matron for following her 
vocation. But for our women, who are free, why should they rebel 
against Nature, shut their hearts up, sell their lives for rank and 
money, and forego the most precious right of their liberty ? Look, 
Ethel, dear. I love you so, that if I thought another had your heart, 
an honest man, a loyal gentleman, like — like him of last year even, I 
think I could go back with a God bless you, and take tA my pictures 
again, and work on in my own humble way. Yon seem like a queen to 
me, somehow ; and I am but a poor, humble fellow, who nd^t be 
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happy, I think, if you were. Iq those balls, where I hare Been you 
surrounded by those brilliant young men, noble and wealthy, admirers 
like me, I have often thought, " How could I aspire to such a creature, 
and ask her to forego a palace to share the crust of a poor painter ?" 

Ethel. You spoke quite scornfully of palaces just now, Olive. I 
won't say a word about the — the regard which you express for me. 
I think you have it. Indeed, I do. But it were best not said, Clive ; 
best for me, perhaps, not to own that [ know it. In your speeches, 
my poor boy— and yon will please not to make any more, or I nerer 
can see yon or speak to you again, never — ^you forgot one part of a 
girl's duty ; obedience to her parents. They would never agree to my 
marrying any one below — any one whose union would not be advan- 
tageous in a worldly point of view, I never would give such pain to 
the poor father, or to the kind soul who never said a harsh ivord to me 
«nce I was bom. My grandmamma is kind, too, in her way. I came 
to her of my own free will. When she said she would leave me her 
fortune, do you think it was for myself alone that I was glad? lily 
father's passion is to make an estate, and all my brothers and sisters 
will be bnt slenderly portioned. Lady Kew said she would help them 
if I came to her — and — it is the welfare of those little people that 
depends upon me, Olive, Now do you see, brother, why you must 
speak to me so no more ? There is the carriage. God bless you, dear 
Olive. 

{Olive sees the carriage drive away after Mies Newoome has entered 
it without once looking up to the window where he stands. When it 
is gone, be goes to the opposite windows of the salon, which are open, 
towards the garden. The chapel music begina to play &om the con- 
vent, next door. As he hears it, he sinks down, bis beadin his bands.) 

Enter Madame de Florae {She goes to kim wUJi anxious looks. 
What hast thou, my child ? Hast thou spoken ? 

Clive [very steadily). Yea. 

'Madame de F. And she loves thee? I know she loves thee. 

CUve. Yon hear the organ of the convent ? 

Madame de F. Qu' as tu ? 

Clive. 1 might as well hope to marry one of the sisters of yonder 
convent, dear lady. {He sinke down again, and she klMei Htn.) 

Clive. I never had a mother ; but you seem like one. 

Madame de F. Men fils, mon fils ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

IK TTJIICH BEHEDIOE 13 A MABItlElD UAK. 

E have all heard 
of the dying 
French Duchesa, 
tcho viewed her 
coming dissolu- 
tion and Bubso- 
quent fate so 
easily, because 
she said she ^as 
sure that Heaven 
must deal politely 
with a person of 
her quality ; — I 
suppose Lady 
Kew had some 
Buch notions re- 
garding people of 
rank : her long- 
Euffering towards 
them was es- 
I treme ; in fact, 

there were vices 
nhich the old 
lady thought par- 
donable, and even 
natural, in a young nobleman of high station, which she never would 
have excused in persons of vulgar condition. 

Her ladyship's little knot of associates and scandal-bearers — elderly 
rouea and ladies of the world, whose business it was to know all sorts 
of noble intrigues and exalted tittle-tattle; what was happening among 
the devotees of the exiled court at Frohsdorf ; what among the citizen 
princes of the Tuileries ; who was the reigning favourite of the Queen 
Mother at Aranjuez ; who was smitten with whom at Vienna or Naples ; 
and the last particulars of the chroniques icaridaletiaes of Paris and 
London ; — Lady Kew, I say, must have been perfectly aware of my Lord 
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Farintosli's amusemeDts, associates, and manner of life, and yet she 
never, for one moment, exhibited any anger or dislike towards that 
nobleman. Her amiable heart was so full of kiadneas and forgiveness 
tonards tbe yonng prodigal, tbat, even without anj repentance on his 
part, she vras read; to take him to her old arms, and give him her 
venerable benediction. Pathetic aweetnesB of nature ! Charming 
tenderness of diepositioa ! With all his faults and wickednesses, his 
follies and his selGshness, there was no moment when Lady Eew would 
not have received the young lord, and endowed him with the hand of 
her darling Ethel. 

But the hopes which this fond forgiring creature bad nurtured for 
one season, and carried on bo resolutely to the next, were destined to 
be disappointed yet a second time, by a most provoking event, which 
occurred in the Newcome family. Ethel was called away suddenly 
from Paris by her father's third and last paralytic seizure. Wlien she 
reached her home. Sir Brian could not recogniae her. A few hours 
after her arrival, all the vanities of the vporid were over for him : and 
Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, reigned in his stead. Tfae day after 
Sir Brian was laid in his vault at Newcome — a letter appeared in the 
local papers addressed to the Independent Electors of that Borough, 
in which his orphaned son, feelingly alluding to the virtue, the services, 
and the political principles of the deceaaed, offered himself as a 
candidate for the seat in Parliament now vacant. Sir Barnes announced, 
that he should speedily pay his respects in person to the friends and 
supporters of his lamented father. That he was a staunch friend of 
our admirable constitution, need not he said. That he was a firm, but 
conscientious, upholder of our Protestant religion, all who knew Barnes 
Newcome must be aware. That he would do his utmost to advance the 
interests of this great agricultural, this great manufacturing county and 
Borough, we may be sure he avowed ; as that he would be (if returned 
to represent Newcome in Parliament) the advocate of eveiy rational 
reform, the unhesitating opponent of every reckless innovation, la 
fine, Barnes Newcome's manifesto to the Electors of Newcome was as 
authentic a document, and gave him credit for as many public virtues, 
as that slab over poor Sir Brian's hones in the chancel of Newcome 
church ; which commemorated the good qualities of the defunct, and 
the grief of his heir. 

In spite of the virtues, personal and inherited, of Barnes, his seat 
for Newcome was not got without a contest. The dissenting interest 
and the respectable liberals of the borough wished to set up Samuel 
Higg, Esq., against Sir Barnes Newcome : and now it was that Barnes's 
lavilities of tits previous year, aided by Madame de Montcontour's 
influence over her brother, bore their fruit. Mr. Higg declined to 
stand agunst Sir Barnes Newcome, although Higg's political principles 
were by no means those of the honourable Baronet ; and the candidate 
from London, whom the Newcome extreme radicals set up against 
Barnes, was nowhere on the poll when the day of election come. So 
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Barnes had the desire of hia heart ; and, withia two mooths after his 
Other's demise, he sate in Parliament as Member for Newcome. 

The bulk of the late Baronet's property descended, of course, to his 
elder son ; vrho grumbled, neTertheless, at the provision made for bis 
brothers and sisters, and that the town-bouse should have been left to 
Lad}' Ann, who was too poor to inhabit it. But Park Lane ia the beet 
situation in London, and Lady Ann's means were greatly improved by 
the annual produce of the house in Park Lane : which, as we all know, 
was occupied l:^ a foreign minister for several subsequent seasons. 
Strange mutations of fortune ; old places ; new faces ; what Londoner 
does not see and speculate upon them every day ? Ccelia's boudoir, who 
is dead with the daisies over her at Kensai Green, is now the chamber 
where Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, or Julia's children are romping : 
Florio's dining-tables hare now PoUio's wine upon them : Oalista, being 
a. widow, and (to the surprise of everybody who knew Trimalchio, and 
enjoyed his famous dinners) left but very poorly off, lets the house and 
the rich, chaste, and appropriate planned furniture, by Dowbiggin, and 
the proceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. The next year, as Mr. 
Clive Newcome rode by the once familiar mansion (whence the hatch- 
ment had been removed, announcing that there was in Cctlo Quies for 
the late Sir Brian Newcome, Bart.) alien faces looked from over the 
flowers in the balconies. He got a card for an entertainment from the 
occupant of the mansion, H. E. the Bulgarian minister; and there 
was the same crowd in the reception room and on the stairs, the same 
grave men from Gunter's distributing the refreshments in the dining- 
room, the same old Smee, R. A., (always in the room where the edibles 
were) cringing and flattering to the new occupants ; and the same effigy 
of poor Sir Brian, in his deputy lieutenant's uniform, looking blankly 
down from over the side-board, at the feast which his auccessors were 
giving. A dreamy oid gbost of a picture. Have you ever looked at 
those round George IV. 'a banquetting hall at Windsor? Their frames 
stiU hold them, but they smile ghostly smiles, and swagger in robes and 
velvets which are quite faint and faded : their crimson coats have a twilight 
tinge : the lustre of their stars has twinkled out : they look aa if they 
were about to flicker off the wall and retire to join their originals in 

Nearly three years had elapsed since the good Colonel's departure 
for India, and during this time certain changes had occorred in the 
lives of the principal actors and the writ«r of this history. Aa regards 
tiie latter, it must be stated that the dear old firm of Lamb Court had 
been dissolved, the junior member having contracted another partner- 
ship. The chronicler of these memoirs was a bachelor no longer. 
My wife and I bad spent the winter at Rome, (favourite resort of 
young married couples) ; and had heard from the artists there Olive's 
name affectionately repeated ; and many accounts of his sayings and 
doings, his merry supper-parties, and the talents of young Ridley, his 
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friead. When we came to London in the spring, almost out first visit 
was to Olive's apartments in Chftrlotte Street, whither my wife 
delightedly went to give her hand to the young painter. 

But Olive no longer inhabited that quiet region. On driving to the 
house, we found a bright brass plate, with the name of Mr, J. J. 
Ridley on the door, and it was J. J.'s hand which I shook (bis other 
being engaged with a great palette, and a sheaf of pain ting- brushes), 
when we entered the well-known quarters, dive's picture hung over 
the mantelpiece, where his father's head used to hang in our time — a 
careful and beautifully executed portrait of the lad in a velvet coat, and 
a Eoman hat, with that golden beard which was sacrificed to the 
exigencies of London fashion. I showed Laura the likeness until she 
could become acquainted with the original. On her espressing her 
delight at the picture, the painter was pleased to say, in his modest 
blushing way, that he would be glad to execute my wife's portrait too, 
nor as I think, could any artist find a subject more pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridley's works, our talk naturally 
reverted to his predecessor. Olive had migrated to much more 
" 1 quarters. Had we not heard? he had become a rich man, a 

n of fashion. " I fear he is very lazy about the arts," J. J. said, 
with regret on his countenance ; " though I begged and prayed him to 
be faithful to his profession. He would have done very well in it, in 
portrait-painting especially. Look here, and here, and here!" said 
Ridley, producing fine vigorous sketches of Olive's. "He had the art 
of seizing the likeness, and of making all hia people look like 
gentlemen, too. He was improving every day, when this abominable 
bank came in the way, and stopped him." 

What bank ? I did not know the new Indian bank of which the 
Colonel was a director? Then of course I was aware that the 
mercantile affair in question was the Bundelcund Bank, about which 
the Colooe! had written to me from India more than a year since, 
announcing' that fortunes were to be made by it, and that he had 
reserved shares for me in the company, Laura admired all Olive's 
sketches, which his affectionate brother artist showed to her, with the 
exception of one representing the reader's humble servant ; which, 
Mrs. Pendennis considered, by no means did justice to the original. 

Bidding adieu to the kind J. J., and leaving him to pursue bis art, 
in that silent serious way in which he daily laboured at it, we drove 
to Fitzroy Square hard by, where I was not displeased to show the 
good old hospitable James Binnie the young lady who bore my name, 
But here too we were disappointed. Placards wafered in the windows 
announced that the old house was to let. The woman who kept it, 
brought a card in Mrs. Mackenzie's frank hand-writing, announcing 
Mr. James Binnie's address was " Poste reslante Pau in the Pyrenees," 
and that his London Agents were Messrs. So-and so. The woman 
said she believed the gentleman had been unwell. The house, too, 
looked very pale, dismal, and disordered ; we drove away from the 
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door, grieving to think that ill-healcli, or snj other tnisfortuneB, had 
be&llen good old James. 

Mrs. Pendennis drove back to our lodgings, Brix-ham's, in Jermyn 
Street, ^ile I sped to the City, having business in that quarter. It has 
been said that I kept a email account with Hobaon Brothers, to whoBe 
bankZ went, and entered the parlourwith that trepidation which most poor 
men feel on presenting themselves before City magnates and capitalists. 
Mr. Hobsou Newcome shook hands most jovially and good-naturedly, 
Gongratolated me on my marrii^e, and so forth, and presently Sir 
Barnes Newcome made his appearance, still wearing his mourning for 
his deceaaed father. 

Nothing could be more kind, pleasant, and cordial than Sir Barnes's 
manner. He seemed to know well abont my af^rs; complimented me 
on every kind of good fortune ; had beard that I had canvassed the 
borough in which I hved ; hoped sincerely to see me in parliament and 
on the right side ; was most anxious to become acquainted ^ith 
Mrs. Pttodennis, of whom Lady Rockminster said all sorts of kind 
things ; and asked for our address, in order that Lady Clara Newcome 
might have the pleasure of calling on my wife. This ceremony was 
performed soon afterwards ; and an invitation to dinner from Sir Barnes 
and Lady Clara Newcome speedily followed it. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., M. P., I need not say, no longer inhabited 
the sDiall bouse which he had occupied immediately after his marriage ; 
but dwelt in a much more spacious mansion in Belgravia, where he 
entertmned his friends. Now that he had come into his kingdom, I 
must say that Barnes was by no means so insufferable as in the days 
of his bachelorhood. He had sown his wild oats, and spoke with regret 
and reserve of that season of his moral culture. He was grave, sarcastic, 
statesmanlike; did not try to conceal his baldness (as he used before his 
father's death, by bringing lean wisps of hair over his forehead &om 
the hack of his head); talked a great deal about the House ; was assiduous 
in bis attendance there and in the City ; and conciliating with all the 
world. It seemed as if we were all bis constituents, and though his 
efforts to make himself agreeable were rather apparent, the effect suc- 
ceeded pretty well. We met Mr. and Mrs. Hobaon Newcome, and 
Olive, and Miss Ethel looking beautiful in her biack robes, It was a 
family party. Sir Barnes said, giving us to understand, with a decorous 
solemnity in face and voice, that no large parties as yet could be 
received in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my surprise, my Lord Highgate, 
who under the sobriquet of Jack Belsize has been presented to the 
reader of this history. Lord Highgate gave Lady Clara his arm to 
dinner, but went and took a place next Miss Newcome, on the other 
side of her ; that immediately by Lady Clara being reserved for a guest 
who bad not as yet made bis appearance. 

Lord Highgate's attentions to his neighbour, his laughing and 
talking, were incessant; so much so that Clive, from his end of the 
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table, scowled in wrath at Jack Betsize's assiduities: it was evident that 
the youth, though hopeless, was still jealous and in love viith his 
eharming cousin. 

Barnes Newcome was most kind to all his guests : Irom Aant Hobson 
to your humble servant there was not one, but the master of the hooee 
had an agreeable word for him. Even for his cousin Samuel Newcome, 
a gawky youth with an eruptive count«n3iice, Barnes had appropriate 
words of conversation, and talked about King's CoOege, of which the lad 
VBS an ornament, with the utmost afbbility. He complimented that 
institution and young Samuel, and by that shot knocked not only over 
Sam but his mamma too. He talked to Uncle Hobsou about his crops; 
to Glive about his pictures ; to me about the great effect which a certain 
article in the "Pall Mall Gazette" had produced in the House, where 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly livid with fuiy, and 
Lord John bursting out laughing at the attack : in fact, nothing could 
be more amiable than our host on this day. Lady Clara was very 
pretty; grovm a little stouter since her marriage, the change only 
became her. She was a little silent, but then she had Uncle Hobson 
on her left-hand side, between whom and her ladyship there could not 
be much in common, and the place at the right band was etiU vacant. 
The person with whom she tdked most freely was Clive, who had 
made a beautiful drawing of her and her little girl, for which the mother 
and the father too, as it appeared, were very grateful. 

What had caused this change in Barnes's behaviour? Our particular 
merits or his own private reform ? In tbe two yeara over which this 
narrative has had to run in the course of as many chapters, tbe writer 
had inherited a properly so small that it could not occasion a banker's 
civility; and 1 put down Sir Barnes Newcome's politeness to a sheer 
desire to be well with me. But with Xiord Higbgate and Clive the case 
was different, as you must now hear. 

Lord Higbgate, having succeeded to his father's title and fortune, had 
paid every shilling of his debts, and had sowed his wild oats to the very 
last com. His lordship's account at Hobson Brothers was very laige. 
Painful events of three years' date, let us hope, were foi^otten — 
gentlemen cannot go on being in lore and despairing, and quarreling 
for ever. When he came iato bis funds, Higbgate behaved with 
micommon kindness to Booster, who was always straitened for money: 
and when the late Lord Dorking died and Booster succeeded to him, 
there was a meeting at Chanticlere between Higbgate and Barnes 
Kewcome and his wife, which went off very comfortably. At Chanti- 
clere, the Dowager Lady Kew and Miss Newcome were also staying, 
when Lord Higbgate announced his prodigious admiration for the 
young lady; and, it was said, corrected Fsrintosh, as a low-minded 
fonl-toDgued young cub for daring to speak disrespectfully of her. 
Nevertheless, vous concevex, when a man of the Marquis's rank was 
supposed to look with the eyes of admiratioQ upon a young lady. Lord 
Higbgate would not think of spoiling sport, and he left Ghanticlei« 
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declaring that he iras alnajs desdned to be unlucky in love. When 
old Ladj £aw tras obliged to go to Vichy for her lumbago, Highgate 
Btud to Barnes, " Do aak jour charmiog slater to cometoyoaiaLondm; 
she will bore herself to death vith the old woman at Vidiy, or with her 
mother at Rugby " (wbitber Lady Ann had gone to get her boya 
educated), and accordingly Mias Newcome came on a Tiait to her 
brother and aiater, at whose house we bava just had the honour of 
seeing her. 

When Rooster took his seat in the House of Lords, hs was introduced 
by Highgate and Kew, as Highgate had been introduced by Kew pre- 
viously. Thus these three gentlemen all rode in gold coaches ; had all 
got coronets on their heads ; as you will, my respectad young friend, if 
you are the eldest sou of a peer who dies before you. And now they 
were rich, they were all going to bo very good boys, let us hope. Kew, 
we know, married one of the Dorking family, that second Lady Henrietta 
f ulleyn, whom we described as frisking about at Badeu, and not in the 
least afraid of him. How httle the reader knew, to whom we intro- 
duced the girt in that chatty off-band way, that one day the young 
creature would be a countess ! Bnt tee knew it all the while — and, 
when she was walking aboat wiHi the governess, or romping with her 
sisters; and when she had dinner at one o'clock; and when she wore a 
pinafore very likely — ^we secretly respected her as the future countess 
of Kew, and mother of the Viscount Walham. 

Lord Kew was very happy with his bride, and very good to her. He 
took Lady Kew to Paris, for a marriage trip ; but they lived almost 
alti^ether at Kewbury afterwards, where his lordship sowed tame oats 
now after his wild ones, and became one of the most active formers of 
his county. He and the Newcomes were not very intimate friends; 
for Lord Kew was heard to say that he disliked Barnes more after his 
marriage than before. And the two sisters, Lady Clara and Lady Kew, 
had a quarrel on one occasion, when the latter visited London just 
before the dinner at which wa have just assisted, nay, at which we are 
just assisting, took place — a quarrel about Highgate's attentions to 
Ethel very likely. Kew was dragged into it — and hot words passed 
between him and Jack Belsize ; and Jack did not go down to Kewbury 
afterwards, though Kew's little boy was christened after him. All 
these interesting details, about people of the very highest rank, we are 
supposed to whisper in the reader's ear as we are sitting at a Betgravian 
dinner-table. My dear Barmecide friend : isn't it pleasant to be in 
such fine company ? 

And now we must tell how it is that Clive Kawcome, Esq., whose 
eyes are flashing fire across the flowers of the table at Lord High^te, 
who is making himself so agreeable to Miss Ethel — now we must tfill 
how it is, that CUve and his cousin Barnes are grown to be &iends 
agtun. 

The Bnndelcund Bank, which had been established for four years, 
bad now grown to be one of the most flourishing commercial institutions 
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iu Bengal. Founded, as the prospectua announced, at a time when all 
private credit vas shaken by the failure of die great Agency Houses, of 
'nhich the downfal had carried dismay and ruin throughout the pre- 
sidency; the B. B. bad been established on the only sound principle of 
commercial prosperity — that of association. The native capitalists 
beaded by t^e great firm of Kummun Lall & Co., of Calcutta, had 
largely embarked in the B. B., and the officers of the two services and 
the European mercantile body of Calcutta had been invited to take 
shares in an institution vihich to merchants, native and English, 
civilians and military men, was alike advantageous and indispensable. 
How many young men of the latter services had been crij^led for life 
by the ruinous cost of agencies, of which the profits to the agents 
themselves were so enormous! The shareholders of the B, B. were 
their own agents ; and the greatest capitalist in India as well as the 
youngest Ensign in the service might invest at the largest end safest 
premium, and borrow at the smallest interest, by becoming, according 
to hia means, a aharehoider in the B. B. Their correspondents were 
established in each presidency and in every chief city of India, as well 
as at Sidney, Singapore, Canton, and, of course, London. With China 
they did an immense opium trade, of which the profits were bo great, 
that it was only in private sittings of the B. B. managing committee 
that the details and accounts of these operations could be brought 
forward. Otherwise the books of the bank were open to every share- 
holder ; and the Ensign or the young civil servant was at liberty at any 
time to inspect his own private account as well as the common ledger. 
With New South Wales they carried on a vast trade in wool, supplying 
that great colony with goods, which their London agents enabled them 
to purchase in such a way as to give them the command of the market. 
As if to add to their prosperity, copper-mines were discovered on lands 
in the occupation of the B. Banking Company, which gave the most 
astoniehing returns. And throughout the vast territories of British 
India, through the great native firm of Rummun Lall & Co., the Bun- 
delcund Banking Company had possession of the native markets. The 
order from Birmingham for idols alone (made with their copper and paid 
in their wool) was enough to make the low church party in England cry 
out; and a debate upon this subject actually took place in the House of 
Commons, of which the effect was to send up the shares of the Bundel- 
cund Banking Company veiy considerably upon the London Exchange. 
The fifth half-yearly dividend was announced at twelve and a quarter 
per cent, of the paid up capital : the accounts from the copper mine 
sent the dividend up to a stUl greater height, and carried the shares to 
an estraordiuary premium. In the third year of the concern, the house 
of Hobaon Brothers, of I^ondon, became the agents of the Bundelcnnd 
Banking Company of India: and amongst our friends, James Binnie, 
who had prudently held out for some time, and Clive Nawcome, Esq.. 
became shareholders, Clive'a good father having paid the first 
instalments of the lad's shares up in Calcatta, and invested every 
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rupee he could himself command in this enterprise. When Hobson 
Brothers joined it, no wonder James Binnie was convinced; Olive's 
friend, the Frenchman, and through that connection the house of 
Higg, of Newcome and Manchester, entered into the affair, and 
amongst the minor contributors in England we may mention Misa 
Cann, who took a little fifty pound note share, and dear old Miss 
Honejman; and J. J., and hiia father Ridley, who brought a small bsg 
of saving — all knoiving that tbeir Colonel, who nas eager that Us 
friends should participate in his good fortune, would never lead them' 
wrong. To Clive'a surprise Mrs. Mackenzie, between vrhom and him- 
self diere was a considerable coolness, came to his chambers, and 
with a solemn injunctian that the matter between them should be 
quite private, requested him to purchase 15002. worth of Bundel- 
cund shares for her and ber darling girls, which he did, astonished 
to find the thrifty widow in possession of so much money. Had 
Mr. Pendennis's mind not been bent at this moment on quite other 
subjects, he might have increased his own fortune by the Bundel- 
cand Bank speculation: but in these two years I vras engaged in 
matrimonial aSiiirs (having Clive Newcome, Esq., as my groom's men 
on a certain interesting occasion). When we returned from our tour 
abroad the India Bank shares were so very high that I did not care to 
purchase, though I found an affectionate letter from our good Colonel 
(enjoining me to make my fortune) awaiting me at the agent's, and my 
wife received a pair of beautiful Cashmere shawls from the same kind 
friend. 
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C0KTAIK3 AT LEAST StS MORE COCRSEa AND 1 

• HE banker's dinner party 

over, we returned to our 
apsTtments, having dropped 
Major Fendennis at his 
lodgings, and theie, as the 
cuBtom is amongHt moat 
friendly married couples, 
talked over the company 
and the dinner. I thought 
my wife would naturally 
have liked Sir Bamee New- 
come, who was very atten- 
tive to her, took hei to din- 
- ner as the bride, and talked 
ceaselessly to her during 
the whole entertainment. 

Laura said No — she did 
not know why — could there 

be any better reason ? There was a tone about Sir Barnes Newcoma 

she did not like — especially in his manner to women. 

I remarked that he spoke sharply and in a sneering manner to his 

wife, and treated one or two remarks which she made as if she was an 

Mrs. Pendennis Sung up her head as much as to say, " And so she is." 
Mr. PendsnnU. What the wife too 1 my dear Laura ! I should have 
thought such a pretty, simple, innocent, young woman, with just enough 
good looks to make her pass muster, who is very well bred and not 
brilliant at all, — I should have thought such a one might have secured 
a sister's approbation. 

Mts. Pendennig. You fancy we are all jealous of one another. 
No protests of ours can take that notion out of your heads. My dear 
Fen, I do not intend to try. We are not jealous of mediocrity : we are 
not patient of it. I dare say we are angry because we see men admire 
it so. You gentlemen, who pretend to he our betters, give yourselves 
SQch airs of protection, and profess such a lofty superiority over us, 
prove it by quitting the cleverest woman in the room for the fiist pair 
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of bright eyes and dimpled cheeks that enter. It vaa those charms 
vhich attracted yon in Lady Clara, sir. 

Pend«nnU. I think she is very pretty, and very innocent, and artless. 

Mt». p. Not very pretty, and perhaps not so veiy artless. 
'" Pmdennir. How can you tell, you wicked woman ? Are you such a 
profound deceiver yourself, that yon can instantly detect artifice in 
others? OLanra! 

Mrs. P. We can detect all sorts of things. The inferior animab 
have instincts you know, (I must say my wife is always very satirical 
upon this point of the relative rank of the sexes). One thing I am 
sure of is that she is not happy; and Pen ! that she does not care 
much for her little girl. 

Pendennis. Hon do you know that, my dear ? 

Mrs. P. We went up-etairs to see the child after dinner. It was at 
my wish. The mother did not offer to go. The child was awake and 
crying. Lady Clara did not offer to take it. Ethel — Miss Nswcome 
took it, rather to my surprise, for she seems veiy haughty, and the 
nurse, who I suppose was at supper, came running up at ^e noise, and 
then the poor little thing was quiet 

Pendennis. I remember we heard the music as the dining-room 
door was open; and Newcome said "Thatiswbatyou will have to expect, 
Pendennis." 

Mrs P. Hush, sir ! If my baby cries, I think you must ejrpect me 
to mu out of the room. I liked Miss Newcome after seeing her with 
the poor little thing. She looked so handsome as she walked with it! 
I longed to have it myseK. 

Pmdennii. Tout vient a fin, a jt« gait. . . 

Mn. P. Don't be silly. What a dreadful dreadAiI phice this great 
vorld of yours is, Arthur ; where husbands do not seem to care for 
their wives ; where mothers do not love their children ; where 
children love their nurses best; where men talk what they call 
gallantry! 

Pmdennig. What? 

Mri. P. Yes, such as that dreary, languid, pale, bald, cadaverous, 
leering man whispered to me. 0, how 1 disUke him ! I am sure he 
is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has a bad temper ; and if there is 
any excuse for 

PmtdennU. For what ? 

Mrs. P. For nothing. Bat you beard yourself that he had a bad 
temper, and spoke sneeringly to his wife. What could make her 
marry him? 

Pendennii. Money, and the desire of papa and mamma. For the 
same reason Clive's flame, poor Miss Newcome, was brought out to- 
day ; that vacant seat at her side was for Lord Farintosh, who did not 
come. And the Marquis not being present, the Baron took his 
innings. Did you not see how tender he was to her, and how fierce 
poor Clive looked? 
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Mrs. P Lord Higfagate was very atteDtive to Mies Newcome, 
was he? 

PendennU. And some years &^, Lord Higbgate was .breaking bis 
beart about whom do you think? about Lady Clera PuUeyji, our 
hostess of last night. He was Jack Belsize then, a younger son, 
plunged over head and ears in debt ; and of coarse there could be no 
marriage. Cli?e was present at Baden when a terrible scene took 
|l*ce, and carried off poor Jack to Switzerland and Italy, where he 
nmained till bis ktber died, and be came into the title in which be 
rejoices. And now be is off with the old love, Laura, and on with the 
new. Why do you look at me ao ? Are you thinking that other 
people have been in love two or three times too ? 

Mrs. P. I am thinking that I should not like to live in London, 
Arthur. 

And this was all that Mrs. Laura could be brought to say. When 
this yonng woman chooses to be silent, there is no power that 
can extract a word from her. It is true that sbe is'generally in 
tbe right; hut that is only the more aggravating. Indeed, what can bo 
more provoking, after a dispute with your wife, than to find it is you, 
and not she, who has been in the wrong ? 

Sir Barnes Newcome politely caused us to nnderstaiid that the 
entertainment of which we had just partaken was given in honour of 
the, bride. Clive most needs not be outdone in hospitality; and 
invited us and others to a fine feast at the Star and Garter at 
Bicbmond, where Mra. Pendennis was placed at liis right hand. I 
smile as I think bow much dining has been already commemorated 
in these veracious pages ; but the story is an everyday record ; and 
does not dining form a certain part of the pleasure and business of 
every day ? It is at that pleasant hour that our sex has tbe privil^e 
of meeting tbe other. The morning man and woman alike devote to 
business ; or pass mainly in the company of their own kind. John has 
his office ; Jane her household, her nursery, her milliner, her daughters, 
and their masters. In tbe country he baa his hunting, his fishing, hia 
farming, his letters ; she her schools, her poor, her gfunlen, or what 
not Parted through the shining hours, and improving them let us 
trust, we come together towards sunset only, we make merry and 
amuse ourselves. We chat with oar pretty neighbour, or survey the 
yonng ones sporting; we make love and are jealous; we dance, or ■ 
obsequiously turn over the leaves of Cecilia's music-book ; we play 
whist, or go to sleep in tbe arm-chair, according tA our ages and 
conditions. Snooze gently in thy arm-cbair, thou easy bald-head! 
play your whist, or read your novel, or talk scandal over your work, ye 
worthy dowagers and fogies ! Meanwhile the young ones frisk about, 
or dance, or sing, or laugh ; or whisper behind curtains in moonlit- 
windows ; or shirk away into the garden, and come baoh smelling of 
cigars ; nature having made them bo to do. 
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Nature at this time irreaistiblj impelled Clive Newcome towards 
bve-making. It was pairing-season with him. Mr. Ciive was now 
some three-and-twenty years old : enough has been said about his 
good looks, which were in truth sufficient to make him a matoh for 
the young lad; on whom he had set his heart, and from whom, 
during this entertainment which he gave to my wife, he could never 
^eep his eyes away for three minutes. Laura's did not need to be so 
keen lis they were in order to see what poor Olive's conditioa was. 
She did not in the least grudge the young fellow's inattention to 
herself; or feel hurt that he did not seem to listen when she spoke ; 
she conversed with J. J., her neighbour, who was very modest and 
agreeable ; while her husband, not so well pleased, had Mra. Hobson 
^ewcome for his partner during the chief part of the entertainment. 
Mrs. Hobson and Lady Clara were the matrons who gave the sanction 
of their presence to this bachelor-party. Neither of their husbands 
could come to Clive'a little fSte ; had they not the City and the Honse 
of Commons to attend? My nncle. Major Pendennis, was another 
of the guests ; who for bis part found the party was what you young 
fellows call very slow. Dreading Mrs. Hobson and her powers of 
conversation, the old gentleman nimbly skipped out of her neighbour- 
hood, and fell by the side of Lord Highgate, to wbom the Major was 
inchned to make himself very ple^ant. But Lord Highgate s broad 
back was turned upon his neighbour, who was forced t(f tell stories to 
Captain Orackthorpe which had amused dukes and marquises in former 
days, and were surely quite good enough for any baron in this realm. 
" Lord Highgate sweet upon la beUs Kewcome, is he ? " said the testy 
Major afterwards. "He seemed to me to talk to Lady Clant the 
whole time. When I awoke in the garden after dinner as Mrs. 
Hobson was telling one of her confounded long atones, I found her 
audience was diminished to one. Crackthorpe, Lord Highgate, and 
Lady Clara, we bad all been sitting there when the bankeress cut in 
(in the midst of a veiy good story I was telling them, which enter- 
tained them very much), and never ceased talking till I fell off into a 
doze. When I roused myself, begad, she was still going on. Crack 
thorpe was off, smoking a cigar on the terrace : my Lord and Lady 
Clara were nowhere ; and you four, with the little painter, were 
chatting cozily in another arbour. Behaved himself very well, the 
little painter. Doosid good dinner Ellis gave us. But as for 
Highgate being aux soins with la belle Banquiere, trust me my boy he 
is. . . upon my word, my dear, it seemed to me his thoughts went quite 
another way. To be sure, Lady Clara is a belle Banquiere too now. 
He, he, he ! How coald he say he had no carriage to go home in ? 
He came down in Crackthorpe's cab, who passed us just now, driving 
back young Whatdyecall the painter." 

Thus did the Major discourse, as we returned towards the City. I 
could see in the open carriage which followed us (Lady Clara Newcome's) 
Lord Highgate 's white hat, by Clive'a on the back seat. 
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Laura looked at her bosband. The same thoaght may have crossed 
their minds, though neither uttered it ; but although Sir Barnes and 
Lady Clara Newcome offered us other civilities during oar stay in 
London, no inducements could induce Laura to accept the proffered 
friendship of that lady. When Lady Clara called, my 'mie was not at 
home ; when she invited us, Laura pleaded en^gements. At first she 
bestowed on Miss Newcome too a ahare of tjiis haughty dislike, and 
rejected the advances which that young lady, who professed to like my 
wife very much, made towards on intimacy. When 1 appealed to her 
(for Newcome's house was after all a very pleasant one — and you met 
the best people there), my wife looked at me with an expressioii of 
something like scorn, and said: "Why don't I like Miss Kewcome? 
of course because I am jealous of her — all women, you know, Arthur, 
are jealoua of such beauties." I could get for a long while no better 
explanation than these sneers, for my wife's antipathy towards this 
branch of the Newcome family ; but an event came presently which 
Bilenced my remonstrances, and showed to me that Laura had jndged 
Barnes and his wife only too well. 

Poor Mrs. Hobsoa Newcome had reason to be sulky at the neglect 
which all the lUchmond party showed her, for nobody, not even 
Major Fendennis, as wo have seen, would listen to her intellectual 
conversation ; nobody, not even Lord Highgate, would drive back to 
town in her carriage, though the vebiole was large and empty, and 
Lady Clara's barouche, in which his Lordship chose to take a place, 
had already three occupants within it r — but in spito of these reboffa and 
disappointments the virtuous lady of Bryaastone Square, was bent upon 
being good-natured and hospitable ; and I have to record, in the present 
chapter, yet one more feast of which Mr. and Mrs. Fendennis partook 
at the expense of the most respectable Newoome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and had the place of honour 
in her character of bride, I am bound to own my opinion that Mrs. 
Hobson only made us the pretext of her party, and that in reality it 
was given to persona of a much more exalted rank. We were the first 
to arrive, our good old Major, the most punctual of men, bearing ua 
company. Our hostess was arrayed in unusual state and splendour ; 
her iat neck was ornamented with jewels, rich bracelets decorated her 
arms, and this Bryanstone Square Cornelia had likewise her family 
jewels distributed round her, priceless male and female Newrame gems, 
from the King's College youth with whom we have made a brief 
acquaintance, and his elder sister, now entering into the world, down to 
the last little ornament of the nursery, in a prodigious new sash, with 
ringlets hot and crisp from the tongs of a Marylebone hairdresser. We 
had seen the cherub &ceB of some of these darlings pressed against the 
drawing-room windows as our carriage drove up to the door; when, after 
a few minutes' conversation, another vehicle arrived, away tbey dashed 
to the windows t^ain, the innocent little dears crying out " Here's the 
Marquis ;" and iu sadder tones, " No, it isn't the Marquis," by which 
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ardess expTessiona they showed bow eager thej were to behold an 
expected guest of a rank ooly inferior to Dokee in this great empire. 

Putting two and two togetiier, as the aajiug is, it was not difficult for 
me to guesH who the expected Marquis was — and, indeed, the King's 
College jouth set that question at once to rest, by wagging his head at 
me, and winking hia eye, and saying, " We expect f arintosb." 

"Why, my dearest children," Matronly Virtue exclaimed, "this 
anxiety to behold the young Marquis of Fanntosb, whom we expect at 
our modest table, Mra. Pendennis, to-day ? Twice you have been at tbe 
window in your eagerness to look for him. Louisa, you silly child, do 
you imagine that hia lordship will appear in bis robes and coronet? 
Bodolf, you absurd boy, do you think that a Marquis is other than it 
man ? I have never admired aught but intellect, Mrs. Pendennis ; 
that, let us be thankful, is the only true title to distinction in our 
country now-a-days." 

"Begad, sir,'' whispera the old Major to me, "intellect may be a 
doosid fine thing, but in my opinion, a Marquisate and eighteen or 
twenty thousand a year ; I should say tbe Farintosh properly, with the 
Glenlivat estate, and tie Roy property in England, must be worth 
nineteen thousand a year at tbe very lowest figure ; and I remember 
when this young man's father was only Tom Boy, of tbe 4^nd, with 
no hope of succeeding to tbe title, and dooaidly out at elbows 
too ... I say what does tbe bankeress mean by chattering about intel- 
lect ? Hang me, a Marquis is a Marqois ; and Mrs. Newcome knows 
it as well aa I do." My good Mt^or was growing old, and was not 
unnaturally a little testy at the manner in which hia hostess received 
him. Truth to tell, she hardly took any notice of him ; and cut down 
a couple of the old gentleman's stories before he bad been five minutes 
in the room. 

To our party presently comes the host in aflurried countenance, with 
a white waistcoat, holding in his hand an open letter, towards which 
his wife looks with some alarm. " How dy' doo. Lady Clara; how dy' 
doo, Ethel?" he says, saluting those ladies whom tbe second carriage 
bad brought to us. " Sir Barnes is not coming, that's one place vacant; 
that Lady Clara you won't mind, you see him at borne : but here's a 
disappointment lor yon, Miss Newcome, Lord Farintosh can't come." 

At tbis, two of ^e children cry out " ! O ! " with such a melan^ 
<^o1y accent, that Miss Newcome and Lady Clara burst out laughing. 

" Got a dreadful t«otb-ache 1 " said Mr. Hobson ; " here's his 
letter." 

J' Hang it, what a bore ! " cries artless young King's College. 

"Why a bore, Samuel? A bore, as you call it, for Lord Farintosh 
I grant ; but do you suppose that the high in station are exempt from 
the ills of mortality? I know nothing more painful than a tooth- 
ache," exclaims a virtuous matron, using the words of pbilosopby but 
showing tbe countenance of anger. 

"Hang it, why didn't be have it out? " says Samuel. 
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Miss Ethel laughed, " Lord Farintoah would not have that tooth 
out for the world, Samuel," ebe cried, goilj. " He keeps it iu on 
purpose, and it alwaja achea when he does not want to go out to 
dinner," 

" I know one humble family who will never ask him again," Mra. 
HobsoD exclaims, ruatling in all her silks, and tapping her fan and her 
foot. The eclipse, however, passes oil her counienauce and light is 
restored ; when at this moment, a cab having dnven up dunng the 
period of darkness, the door is Hung open, and Lord Highgate is 
announced by a loud-voiced butler. 

My wife being still the bride on this occasion, had the honour of being 
led to the dinner-table by our banker and host. Lord Highgate was 
reserved for Mrs. Hobson, who, in an engaging manner, requested poor 
Olive to conduct his cousin Maria to dinner, banding over Misa Ethel 
to another guest. Our Major gave his arm to Lady Clara, and I 
perceived that my wife looked very grave as be passed the place where 
she sat, and seated Lady Clara in the nest chair to that which Lord 
Highgate chanced to occupy. Feeling himself en veirw, and the com- 
pany being otherwise rather mam and silent, my uncle told a number 
of delightful anecdotes about the beau monde of his time, about the 
Peninsular war, the Regent, Brummell, Lord Steyne, Pea Green 
Payne, and so forth. He said the evening was very pleasant, though 
some others of the party, aa it appeared to me, scarcely seemed to 
think BO, Olive had not a word for his cousin Maria, but looked across 
the table at Ethel all dinner time. What could Ethel have to say to 
her partner, old Colonel Sir Donald M'Craw, who gobbled and drank 
as hia wont is, and if he bad a remark to make, imparted it to Mrs. 
Hobson, at whose right hand he was sitting, and to whom, during the 
whole course, or courses, of the dinner, my Lord Highgate scarcely 
uttered one single word. 

His lordship was whispering all the while into the ringlets of Lady 
Clara; they were talking a jai^on which their hostess scarcely under- 
stood, of peopleonly known toherhyheretudyoftbepeerage. When we 
joined the ladies after dinner, Lord Highgate again made way towards 
Lady Clara, and at an order from her as 1 thought, left her ladyship, and 
strove hard to engage in a conversation with Mrs. Newcome. I hope 
he succeeded in smoothing the frowns in that round little &ce. Mrs. 
Laura, I own, was as grave as a judge all the evening; very grave 
even and reserved with my uncle, when the hour for parting came, 
and we took him home. 

^'He, he I "said the old man, coughing, and nodding hia old head and 
laughing in his senile manner, when 1 saw bim on the ne:[t day, " That 
was a pleasant evening we bad yesterday; doosid pleasant, and 1 think my 
two ne^bbours seemed to be uncommonly pleased with each other ; not 
an amusing fellow, that young painter of yours, though he is good-looking 
enough, but there's no conversation in him. Do you think of giving a 
little dinner, Arthur, iu return for these hoapitolities ? Greenwich, 
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hey, or sometlimg of that sort? Ill go jou halves, bit, and well aak 
the youDg banker and bankeress — not jeaterday's Amphitryon nor his 
wife ; no, no, hang it I but Barnes Newcome is a devilish clever, rising 
man, and moves in about as good society aa any in London. We'll 
ask him ^d Lady Clara and Highgate, and one or two more, and 
have a pleasant party." 

Bat to this proposal when the old man communicated it to her, in a 
very quiet, simple, artful way, Laura, with a flushing &ce said mo 
qaite abruptly, and quitted the room, rustling in her sill^, and showing 
at once dignity and indignation. 

Not many more feasts was Arthur Fendennis, senior, to have in 
this world. Not many more great men was he to Batter, nor schemes 
to wink at, nor earthly pleasures to enjoy. His long days were well 
nigh ended : on his last couch, — which Laura tended so affectionately, 
with his last breath almost, be faltered out to me, " J had other views 
for yon, my boy, and once hoped to see you in a higher position in Ufe ; 
but I begin to think now, Arihur, that I was wrong ; and as for that 
girl, sir, I am sure she is an angel." 

May I not inscribe the words with a grateful heart? Blessed he, — 
blessed though maybe undeserving, who has the love of a good 
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T wife was much 
better pleaaeil 
with Cllve than 
with BO me of his 
relatives to whom 
I had presented 
her. His iace car- 
ried a recommen' 
dation with 
that few hoaesi 
people could re- 
sist. He was 
always a welcome 
friend in our lodg- 
ings, and even 
our uncle the Ma- 
jor signified his 
approval of the 
lad as a young 
fellow of Tei7 good manners and feelings, who, if he chose to throw 
himself awa; and be a painter, ma foi, was rich enough no doubt to 
follow his own caprices. Clive executed a capital head of Major 
Fendennis, which now hangs in our drawing-room at Fairoaks; and 
reminds me of that friend of my youth. Clive occupied ancient 
lofty chambers in Hanover Square now. He had furnished them 
in an antique manner, with hangings, cabinets, carved-work, Venice 
glasses, fine prints, and water-colour sketches of good pictures by 
bis own and other hands. He had horsea to ride, and a liberal 
purse full of paternal money. Many fine equipages drew up opposite 
to his chambers: few artists had such luck as young Mr. Clive. 
And above his own chamhers were other three, which the young gentle- 
man had hired, and where, says he, " I hope ere very long my dear old 
father will be lodging with me. In another year he says he thinks 
he will be able to come home : when the affairs of the Bank are quite 
settled. You shake your head! why? The shares are worth four 
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times what wo gave for them. We ere men of fortane, Pen, I give 
you my word. You should see how much they make of me at Baynes 
and Jolly's, and how civil they are to me at Hobsou Brothers! I go 
into the City now and then, and see our manager, Mr. filackmore. He 
tells me anch stories about indigo, and wool, and copper, and sicca 
rupees, and Company's rupees. I don't know anything about the 
business, hut my father likes me to go and see Mr. Blackmore, 
Dear Cousin Barnes is for ever asking me to dinner: I might call 
Lady Clara Clara if I liked, as Sam Newcome does in Bryanstone 
Square. You can't think bow kind they are to me there. My aunt 
reproaches me tenderly for not going there oftener — it's not very good/ 
fun dining in Bryanstone Square, is it? And she praises my Cousin 
Maria to me — ^you should hear my aunt praise her! I have to take 
Maria down to dinner; to sit by the piano and listen to her songs in 
all languages. Do you know Maria can sing Hnngaiian and Polish, 
besides your common German, Spanish, and Italian. Those I have at 
our other agents, Baynes and Jolly's — Baynes's that is in the Eegent's 
Park, where the girls are prettier and just as civil to me as at Aunt 
Hobson's." And here Clive would amuse us by the accounts which he 
gave us of the snares which the Misses Baynes, those young syrens of 
Kegent's Park, set for him ; of the songs which they sang to enchant 
him, the albums in which they besought him to draw — the thousand 
winning ways which they employed to bring him into their cave in 
York Terrace. But neither Circe's smiles nor Calypso's blandishments 
bad any effect on him ; his ears W6re stopped to their music, and his 
eyes rendered dull to their charms by those of the flighty young 
enchantress with whdiu my wife had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitahst though he was, our young fellow was still very aHfable. 
He forgot no old friends in his prosperity : and the lofty antique 
chambers would not unfrequentjy be lighted up at nights tti receive 
P. B. and some of the old cronies of the Haunt, and some of the 
Gandiahites, who, if Clive had been of a nature that was to be spoiled 
by flattery, had certainly done mischief to the young man. Gandish 
himself, when Clive paid a visit to that illustrious artist's Academy, 
received his former pupil as if the young fellow had been a sovereign 
prince almost, accompanied him to his horse, and would have held his 
stirrup as he mounted, whilst the beautiful daughters of the house waved 
adieus to him from the parlour-window. To the young men assembled 
in bis studio, Gandish was never tired of talking about Clive. The 
Professor would take occasion to inform them that he had been to visit 
his distinguished young friend, Mr. Newcome, son of Colonel Newcome ; 
that last evening he had been present at an elegant entertainment at 
Mr. Nevreome's new apartments. Clive's drawings were hung up in 
Gandish's gallery, and pointed out to visitors by the worthy Professor. 
On one or tiio occasions I was allowed to become a bachelor again, and 
participate in these jovial meetings. How guilty my coat was on 
my return home; how haughty the looks of the mistress of my 
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bonee, aa slie bade Martha cany awaj the obnoxious garment ! 
How grand F. B. used to be as preddeot of CUve's smoking party, 
where he l^d down the law, talked the most talk, sang the jolHeat 



song, and consomed the moat drink of all the jolly talkers and 
drinkers ! dive's popularity rose prodigiously ; not only youngsters, but 
old practitioners of the fine arts, lauded hia talents. What a ehame 
that his pictures were all refused this year at the Academy ! Alfred 
Smee, Esq., IIA., was indignant at their rejection, but J. J. coa 
fessed i«ith a eigh, and Clive owned good-naturedly, that he had been 
neglecting his business, and that his pictures were not so good as those 
of two years before. I am afraid Mr. Clive went to too many balls and 
parties, to clubs and jovial entertainments, besides losing yet more time 
in that other pursuit we wot of. Meanwhile J. J, went steadily on with 
his work, no day passed without a line : and Fame was not very far 
oGT, though this he heeded but little; and Art, bis sole mistress, rewarded 
bim for his steady and food pursuit of ber. 

"Look at him," Clive would say with a sigh. "Isn't he the mortal of 
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all others the moat to be envied ? He is so fond of his ut that ia all 
the vorld there is no attraction like it for him. He rune to his easel 
at Bun-rise, and site before it caressing his picture all day till nightfall. 
He takes leave of it sadly nhen dark comes, spends the night in a Life 
Academy, and begins next moraing da capo. Of all the pieces of good 
fortune which can befal a man, ie not this the greatest : to have youi 
desire and then never tire of it? I have been in such a rage with my 
own short-comings that I have dashed m; foot through the canvases, 
and rowed I would smaeh my palette and easel. Sometimes I succeed 
a little better in vij work, and then it will happen for half an hour that 
1 am pleased, but pleased of what? pleased at drawing Mr. Muggins's 
head rather like iir. Muggins. Why a thousand fellows can do better, 
and when one day I reach my very best, jet thousands will be able to 
do better still. Ours is a trade for which nowadays there is no excuse 
nnless one can be great in it : and I feel I have not the stuff for that. 
No. 966. Portrait of Joseph Muggins, Esq., Newcome, Great George 
Street. No. 979. FortraitofMrs.Muggins,on her grey poney,Newcome. 
No. 578, Portraitof Joseph Mu^ns, Esq.'s dog Toby, Newcome — this 
is what I'm fit for. These are the victories I have set myself on 
achieving. Mrs. PendennisI isn't it humiliating? Why isn't there 
a war? Wby can't 1 go and distinguish myself somewhere and be a 
general ? Why haven't I a genius ? I say. Fen, sir, wby haven't I a 
genius ? There is a painter who lives hard by, and who sends some- 
times to beg me to come and look at his work. He is in the Muggins 
line too. He gets his canvasses with a good Ught upon them: excludes 
the contemplation of all other objects, stands beside his pictures in 
an attitude himself, and thinks that be and they are masterpieces. 
Masterpieces! me, what drivelling wretches we are! Fame! — except 
that of just the one or two — what's the use of it? I say, Pen, would 
you feel particularly proud now if you had written Hayley's poems? And 
as for a second place in painting, who would care to be Caravaggio or 
Caracci ? 1 wouldn't give a straw to be Caracci or Caravaggio. 1 would 
just as soon be yonder artist who is painting up Foker's Sntire, over 
the public house at the corner. He will have his payment afterwards, 
five shillings a-day, and a pot of beer. Your head a little more to 
the hght, Mrs. Pendennis, if you please. I am tiring you, I dare say, 
but then, I am doing it bo iHidlyl " - 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a very pretty drawing of 
my wife, and having affairs of my own to attend to, would often leave 
her at his chambers as a sitter, or find him at our lodgings visiting her. 
They became the very greatest friends. I knew tbe young fellow could 
have no better friend than Laura; and not being ignorant of the 
malady under which be was labouring, concluded naturally and justly 
that Olive grew so fond of my wife not for her sake entirely, but for 
his own, because be could pour his heart out to her, and her sweet 
kindness and compassion wonid soothe him in his unhappy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I have said, also professed a great fondness for 
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Mrs. PeudeDnis ; and there vaa that charm in the young lady's 
maaner yrhich speedily could overcome even female jealousy. Perhaps 
Laura determined magnanimouelj to conquer it: perhaps she hid it so 
as to vex me and prove the iqjustice of my suspicions : perhaps, 
honestly, she yias conquered by the young beauty, and gave her a 
regard and admiration which the other knew she could inspire when- 
ever she had the will. My wife was fairly captivated by ber at length. 
The uutameable young creature was docile and gentle in Laura's 
presence ; modest, natural, amiable, full of laughter and spirits, 
delightful to see and to hear ; her presence cheered our quiet little 
household ; ber charm lascinated my wife as it had sul^ugated poor 
Clive. Even the reluctant Farintosh was compelled to own her power, 
aud conBdeutially told his male friends, that hang it, she was so hand- 
some, and so clever, and so confoundedly pleasant and fascinating, and 
that — that be bad beeu on tbe point of popping the fatal question ever 
BO many times, hy Jove. " And hang it, you know," his lordship 
would say, " I don't want to marry until I have had my fling, you 
know." As for Clive, Ethel treated him like a boy, like a big brother. 
She was jocular, kind, pert, pleasant with him, ordered him on ber 
errands, accepted his bouauets and compliments, admired his drawings, 
liked to bear him praised, and took bis part in all companies ; laughed 
at his sighs, and frankly owned to Laura her liking for bim aud her 
pleasure in seeing him. " Why," said she, " should not I be happy as 
long as the sunshine lasts ? To-morrow, I know, wiU be glum and 
dreary enough. When grandmamma comes back I shall scarcely be 
able to come and see you. When I am settled in life^ch ! I shall be 
settled in life ! Co not grudge me my holiday, Laura. 0, if you 
knew how stupid it is to be in the world, and how much pleasanter U> 
come and talk, and laugh, and sing, and be happy with you, than to sit 
in that dreary Eaton Place with poor Clara ! " 

"Why do you stay in Eaton Place?" asks Laura. 

" Why? because I must go out with somebody. What an unsophis- 
ticated little country creature you are ! Grandmamma is away, and I 
cannot go about to parties by myself" 

" But why should you go to parties, and why not go back to your 
mother?" says Mrs. Pendennis, gently, 

" To the nursery, and my little sisters and Miss Cann ? I like being 
in London best, thank you. You look grave ? You think a girl should 
like to be with ber mother and sisters best ? My dear, mamma wishes 
me to be here, aud I stay with Barnes and Clara by grandmamma's 
orders. Don't you know that I have been made over to Lady Kew, 
who has adopted me? Do you think a young lady of my pretensions 
can stop at home in a damp bouse in Warwickshire and cut bread-and- 
butter for little boys at school ? Don't look so very grave and shake 
your head so, Mrs. Pendennis ! If you had been bred as I have, you 
would be as I am. I know what you are thinking, madam." 

"I am thinking," said Laura, blushing and bowing her head— " I 
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sm thinking, if it pleases G-od to give me children, I sbonld like to 
live at home at Fairoaks." Mf wife's thoughts, though ehe did not 
utter them, and a certain modesty and hahitual awe kept her silent 
upon subjects so very sacred, went deeper yet. She had been bred b) 
measure her actions by a standard, which the world may nominally 
iidmit, but which it leaves for the most part unheeded. Worship, love, 
duty, as taught her by the devont study of the Sacred Law which 
interprets and defines it — if these formed the outward practice of her 
life, they were also its constant and secret endeavours and occupation. 
She spoke but very seldom of her religion, though it filled her heart 
And influenced all her behaviour. Whenever she came to that sacred 
subject, her demeanour appeared to her husband so awful, that he 
scarcely dared to approach it in her company, and stood without as this 
pure creature entered into the Holy of Holies. What must the world 
«.ppear to such a person? Its ambitious rewards, disappointments, 
pleasures, worth how much? Compared to the possession of that 
priceless treasure and happiness unspeakable, a perfect futh, what has 
Life to offer? I see before me now her sweet grave face as she looks 
out from the balcony of the little Richmond villa we occupied during 
the first happy year after our marriage, following Ethel Newcome, who 
rides away, with a staid groom behind her, to her brother's summer 
residence, not far distant. Clive had been with us in the morning, and 
liad brought us stirring news. The good Colonel was by this time oa 
his way home, " If Clive could tear himself away from London," the 
good man wrote (and we thus saw he was acquainted with the state 
of the young man's mind), " why should not Clive go and meet his father 
at Malta?" He was feverish and eager to go; and his two fnenda 
strongly counselled him to take the journey. In the midst of our talk 
Miss Ethel came among us. She arrived, flushed . and in high spirits ; 
she rallied Clive upon his gloomy looks ; she turned rather pale, as it 
seemed to us, when she heard the news. Then she coldly told him 
she thought the voyage must be a pleasant one, and would do him good : 
it was pleasonter than that journey she was going to take herself with her 
grandmother, to those dreary G-erman springs which the old Countess 
frequented year after year. Mr, Fendennis having business, retired 
to his study, whither presently Mrs. Laura followed, having to look for 
her scissors, or a book she wanted, or upon some pretext or other. 
She sate down in the conjugal stody ; not one word did either of us 
say for awhile about the young people left alone in the drawing-room 
yonder. Laura talked about our own home at Fairoaks, which our 
tenants were about to vacate. She vowed and declared that we must 
live at Fairoaks ; that Clavering, with all its tittle-tattle and stupid 
inhabitante, was better than this wicked London. Besides, there were 
some new and very pleasant families settled in the neighbourhood. 
Clavering Park was taken by some delightful people — "and you know. 
Fen, you were always very fond of fly-fishing, and may fish the Brawl, 
as you nsed in old days, when " The lips of the pretty satirist who 
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sUoded to these tinpleuant bygones were silenced aa tbey deserved to 
be by Mr. Pendennis. " Do joa think, sir, I did not know," says the 
eweetest voice in the worid, "when you went out oa jour fiahing 
excuraionB with Miss Amory ?" Again the flow of words is checked by 
the styptic prevbosly applied. , 

"I wonder," says Mr. Pendennis, archly, bending over hia wife's 
fiur hand — " I wonder whether this kind of thing is taking place in the 
drawiog-room?" 

" NoDssnse, Arthur. It is time to go back to them. Why, I declare, 
I have been three quarters of an hour away 1 " 

" I don't think they will much miss you, my dear," saye the gentleman. 

" She is certainly very fond of him. She is always coming here. I 
am sure it is not to bear you read Shakspeare, Arthur ; or your new 
novel, though it is very pretty. I wish Lady Kew and her siity 
thousand pounds were at the bottom of the sea." 

" But she says she is going to portion her younger brothers with a 
part of it ; she told Clive eo," remarks Mr. Pendennis. 

" For shame ! Why does not Barnes Newcome porUon his younger 
brothers ? I have no patience with that—— Why ! Goodness I There 
is Glive going away, actually ! Clive ! Mr. Newcome ! " But though 
ray wife ran to the study-window and beckoned our friend, he only 
shook bis head, jumped on bis horse, and rode away gloomily. 

" Ethel had been crying when I went into the room," Laura after- 
wards told me. I knew she had ; but she looked up from some Bowers 
over which she was bending, began to langh and rattle, would talk 
about nothing but Lady Hautboi's great breakfast the day before, and 
the most insufferable May-Fair jai^n ; and then declared it was time 
to go home and dress for Mrs. Booth's dejeuner, which was to take 
place that afternoon. 

And so Miss Newcome rode away — back amongst the roses and 
the rongra — back amongst the fiddling, flirting, flatteiy, falseness — 
and Laura's sweet serene face looked after her departing. Mrs. Booth's 
was a very grand dejeuner. We read in the newspapers a list of the 
greatest names there. A Boyal Duke and Ducbras; a German High- 
ness, a Hindoo Nabob, i^. ; and, amongst the Marquises, Farintosb ; 
and, amongst the Lords, Higbgate ; and Lady Clara Newcome, and 
Miss Newcome, who looked killing, onr acquaintance Captain Crack- 
tborpe informs us, and who was in perfectly stunning spirits. " His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Farintosb is wild about her," 
the Captain said, " and our poor young friend Clive may just go and 
hang himself. Dine with us at the Gar and Starter ? Jolly party, 
O, I forgot ! married man now ! " So saying, the Captain entered the 
hostelry near which I met him, leaving this present chronicler tc return 
to hia own home. 
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MIGHT open the present 
chapter, as a cotempoiary 
writer of Romance is occa- 
sionall;' in the habit of com- 
meDcing his tales of Chivaliy, 
by a description of a November 
afternoon, wilh falling leaves, 
tawny forests, gathering storms, 
and other autumnal pheno- 
mena; and two horsemen wind- 
ing up the romantic road which 
leads from — &om Richmond 
Bridge to the Star and Garter. 
The one rider is youthful, and 
has a blonde moustache : the 
cheek of the other has been 
browned by foreign suns; it 
is easy to see by the manner 
in which be bestrides his power- 
ful charger that he has fol- 
lowed the profession of arms. 
He looks as if he had &iced 
his country's enemies on many a field of Eastern battle. The 
cavaliers alight before tbe gate of a cottage on Bicbmond Hill, 
where a gentleman receives them with eager welcome. Their steeds 
ore accommodated at a neighbouring hosteliy, — I pause in Hie 
midst of the description, for the reader has made the acquaintance 
of our two horsemen long since. It is Clive returned from Malta, 
from Gibraltar, from BeriUe, from Cadiz, and with him our dear 
old friend the Colonel. His campaigns are over, his sword is 
bung up, he leaves Eastern suns and battles to warm younger blood. 
Welcome back to England, dear Colonel and kind friend ! How quickly 
the years have passed since he has been gone ! There is a streak or 
two more silver in his hair. The wrinkles about hia honest eyes are 
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somewhat deeper, but their look ia as ateadfast and kisd as in the 
early, almost bojish daya when first we knew them. 

We talk awhile about the Colonel's voyage home, the pleasures of 
the Spanish journey, the handsome new quarters in which Clive has 
installed his father and himself, my own altered condition in life, and 
-what not During the conversation a little querulous voice makes 
itself audible above stairs, at which noise Mr. Clive begins to laugh, 
and the Colonel to smile. It is for the first time in his life Mr. Clive 
listens to the little voice ; indeed, it is only since about six weeks that 
that small organ has been heard in the world at all. Laura Feadennis 
believes its tunes to be the sweetest, the most interesting, the moat 
mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful and pathetic, that ever baby uttered ; 
which opinions, of course, are backed by Mrs. Hokey, the confidential 
nurse. Laura's husband is not so rapturous ; but, let us trust, behaves 
in a way becoming a man and a fiitber. We forego the description of 
his feelings as not pertaining to the history at present under con- 
sideration. A little while before the dinner is served, the lady of the 
cottage comes down to greet her husband's old friends. 

And here I am sorely tempted to a third description, which has 
nothing to do with the story to be sure, but which, if properly hit o£F, 
might fill half a page very prettily. For is not a young mother one 
of the sweetest sights which life shows us ? If she has been beaucifiil 
before, does not her present pure joy give a character of refinement and 
sacredness almost to her beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene brightness to her eyes ? 
I give warning to the artbt who designs the pictures for this veracious 
story, to make no attempt at this subject. I never would he satisfied 
with it were his drawing ever so good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and made bis very beauti- 
fuUest bow to Miss Byron, I am sure his gracious dignity never 
exceeded that of Colonel Newcome's first greeting to Mrs. Pendennis. 
Of course from the very moment they beheld one another they became 
friends. Are not most of our likings thus instantaneous ? Before she 
came down to see him, Laura had put on one of the Colonel's shawls — 
the crimson one, with the red palm leaves and the border of many 
colours. As for the white one, the priceless, the gossamer, the fairy 
web, which might pass through a ring, that, every lady most be aware, 
^as already appropriated to cover the cradle, or vhat I believe is called 
the bassinet of Master Pendennis. 

So we all became the very best of friends ; and during the winter 
months whilst we still resided at BJchmond, the Colonel was my wife's 
constant visitor. He often came without Clive. He did not care for 
the world which the young gentleman frequented, and was more pleased 
and at home by my wife's fireside than at more noisy and splendid 
entertainments. And, Laura being a sentimental person interested in 
pathetic novels and all linhappy attachments, of course she and the 
Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. Olive's little affiur, over which 
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tbey i«ould havo such deep confabulations that even whea tho master 
of the house appeared, Pater Familias, the man vbom, in the presence 
of the Bev. Dr. Portman, Mrs. Laura had sworn to love, honour, &c., 
these two guilty ones would be silent, or change the subject of 
conversation, not caring to admit such an unsympathising person as 
myself into tbeir conspiracy. 

From many a talk whidi they have had together since the Colonel 
and his son embraced at Malta, Olive's father had been led to see how 
strongly the passion which our friend had once fought and mastered, 
had now taken possession of the young man. The unsatisfied longing 
left him indifferent to all other objects of previous desire or ambition. 
The misfortune darkened the sunshine of his spirit, and clouded the 
world before his eyes. He passed houra in bis painting-room, though 
he t«re up what be did there. He forsook bis usual b&uote, or appeared 
amongst bia old comrades moody and silent. From cigar smoking, 
which I own to be a reprehenaibie practice, he plunged into still deeper 
and darker dissipation ; for I am sorry to say, he took to pipes and the 
strongest tobacco! ibr which there is no excuse. Our young man was 
changed. During the last fifteen or twenty months, the malady had 
been increasing on him, of which we have not chosen to describe at 
length tbe stages ; knowing very well that the reader (the male reader 
at least) does not care a fig about other people's sentimental perplex- 
ities, and is not wrapped up heart and soul in Olive's aSiurs like bis 
father, whose rest was disturbed if the boy bad a headache, or who 
would have stripped the coat off his back to keep his darling's feet 
warm. 

The object of this hopeless passion had, meantime, returned to the 
custody of the dark old duenna, from which she had been liberated for 
a while. Lady Kew had got her health again, by means of the pre- 
scriptions of some doctors, or by the efficacy of some baths ; and was 
^ain on foot and in the world, tramping about in her grim pursuit of 
pleasure. Lady Julio, we are led to believe, had retired upon ludf-pay, 
and into an inglorious exile at Brussels, with her sister, tbe outlaw's 
wife, by whose bankrupt fireside she was perfectly bappy. Miss New- 
«ame was now her grandmother's companion, and they bad been on a 
tour of visits in Scotland, and ware journeying front country-house to 
conntry-houae about the time when our good Colonel returned to his 
native shores. 

The Oolonel loved his nephew Barnes no better than before periiaps, 
though we mvab say, that since bis return from India tbe young 
Baronet's conduct bad been particularly friendly, " No doubt marriage 
had improved him ; Lady Clara seemed a good-natured young woman 
«noi^h ; besides," says the Colonel, wagging bis good old bead know- 
ingly, " Tom Newcome, of the Bundelcund Bank, is a personage to be 
conciliated ; whereas Tom Newcome, of the Bengal Cavalry, was not 
worth Master Barnes's attention. He has been very good and kind on 
the whole ; so have his friends been uncommonly civil. There mu 
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dive's acquaintance, Mr. Belsize that nas, Lord Highgate who is dow, 
entertained our whole family aumptuouslj last week — vants us and 
Barnes and his irife to go to his countrr-bouse at Chtiatmas — is as 
hospitable, my dear Mrs. Pendennis, as man can be. Ho met you at 
Barnes's, and as soon as we were aloae," eays the Colonel, turning 
round to Limra's husband, " I will tell you in what terms Lady Clara 
speaks of your mte. Yes. She is a good-natured kiod little woman, 
that Lady Clara." Here Laura's face assumed that gravity and severe- 
ness, which it always wore when Lady Clara's name was mentioned, 
and the conversation took another turn. 

Beturning home from !London ono afternoon, I met the Colonel who 
hiuled me on the omnibus, and rode on hia way towards the City. I 
knew, of course, that he bad been colloguing with my wife ; sod taxed 
that young woman with these continued flirtations, " Two or three 
times a week, Mrs. Laura, you dare to receive & Colonel of Dragoons. 
You sit for hours closetted with the young fellow of sixty; you change 
the convereation when yonr own iryured husband enters the room, and 
pretend to talk about the weather, or the baby. You little arch hypo- 
crite, you know you do. — Don't try to humbug me, miss ; what will 
BJcbmond. what will society, what will Mrs. Grundy in general say to 
such atrooions behaviour?" 

" O ! Pen," says my wife, closing my mouth in a way which I do 
not choose farther to particularise ; " that man is the best, the dearest, 
the kindest creature. I never knew such a good man ; you ought to 
put bim into a book. Do you know, sir, that I felt the very greatest 
desire to give him a kiss when be went away ; and that one which you 
had just now, was intended for him." 

" Take back thy gift, false girl ! " says Mr. Pendennis ; and then, 
finally, we come to ihe particular circumstance which had occasioned 
so much enthneiasm on Mrs. Laura's part. 

Colonel Newcome had summoned heart of grace, and in Clive's behalf 
bad regularly proposed him to Barnes, as a suitor to Etbel ; taking an 
artful advantage of bis nephew Barnes Newcome, and inviting that 
Baronet to a private meeting, where they were to talk about the aflairs 
of the Bundelcund Banking Company. 

Now this Bundelcund Banking Company, in the Colonel's eyes, was in 
reality his son Clive. But for Clive there might have been a hundred 
banking companies eatablished, yielding a hundred per cent, in as many 
districts of India, and Thomas Newcome, who had plenty of money for 
his own wants, would never have thought of speculation. His desire 
yiBM to see his boy endowed with all the possible gifts of fortune. Had 
he built a palace for Olive, and been informed that a roc'a e^ was 
required to complete the decoration of the edifice, Tom Newcome would 
have travelled to the world's end in search of the wanting article. To 
see Prince Clive ride in a gold coach with a princess beside him, wss 
the kind old Colonel's ambition ; that done, he would be content to 
redre to a garret in the prince's castle, and smoke his cheeroot there in 
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peace. So the vorld is made. The stroag and eager covet honour and 
enjoyment for themselves ; the gentle and disappointed (once, they may 
have been strong and eager, too,) deaire these gifts for their children. 
I think Olive's father never liked or understood the lad's choice of a 
profession. He acquiesced in it, as he vrould in any of his son's wishes. 
But, not being a poet himself, he oould not see the nobility of that 
calling : and felt secretly that his eon was demeaning himself by ptu> 
suing the art of painting. "Had he been a soldier, now, "thought 
Thomas Xewcoma, " (though I prevented that], had he been richer than 
he is, he might have married Ethel, instead of being unhappy as he 
now is, God help him 1 I remember mjown time of grief well enough; 
and what years it took before my wound was scarred over." 

So with these things occupying his brain, Thomas Newcome artfully 
invited Barnes, hie nephew, to dinner, under pretence of talking of the 
afiairs of the great B. B. C. With the first glass of wine at dessert, 
and according to the Colonel's good old-foshioned custom of proposing 
toasts, they drank the health of the B. B. C. Barnes drank the toast 
with all his generous heart. The B. B. G. sent to Hobson Brothers and 
Newcome a great deal of business, was in a most prosperous- condition, 
kept a great balance at the bank, — a balance that would not be over- 
drawn as Sir Bamea Newcome very well knew. Barnes was for having 
more of these bills, provided there were remittances to meet the 
same. Barnes was ready to do any amount of business with the 
Indian bank, or with any bank, oi with any individual. Christian or 
heathen, white or black, who could do good to the firm of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome. He spoke upon this subject with great arch- 
ness and candour : of course aa a City man he would be glad to do a 
profitable business any where, and the B. B. C.'s business w>as profit- 
able. But the Intereeted motive which he admitted frankly as a roan 
of the world, did not prevent other sentiments more ^reeable. "My 
dear Colonel," says Barnes, "I am happy, most happy, to think that 
our house and our name should have been useful, as I know they have 
been, in the establishment of a concern in which one of our family is 
interested ; one whom we all so sincerely respect and regard." And 
he touched his glass with his lips and blushed a little, as he bowed 
towards his uncle. He found himself making a little speech, indeed ; 
and to do BO before one single person seems rather odd. Had there 
been a lai^ company preseut Barnes ivould not have btusbed at all, 
but have toesed off his glass, struck his waistcoat possibly, and looked 
straight in the iace of his uncle as the chairman ; well, he did very 
likely believe that he respected and regarded the Colouel. 

The Colonel said — -"Thank you, Barnes, with all my heart It is 
always good for men to be friends, much more for blood relations, as 
we are." 

" A relationship which honours me, I'm sure ! " says Barnes, with a 
tone of infinite affiibili^. You sea he believed that Heaven had made 
him the Colonel's superior. 
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" And I am very glad," the elder went on, " that you and my boy 
are good friends." 

" Friends ! of conrBe. It voalA be unnatural if such near relatives 
were otherwise than good friends." 

"You have been boapitable t« bim, and Ijidy Clara very kind, 
and ho wrote to me telling me of your kindneea. Abem ! this is 
tolerable claret. I wonder where Clive gets it ? " 

" You were speaking about that indigo, Colonel ! " here Barnes 
interposes. " Our house has done very little in that way to be sure : 
but I suppose that our credit is about as good as Battle's and Jolly's, 
and if " but the Colonel is in a brown study. 

" Clive will have a good bit of money when I die," resumes Clive's 
father. 

" Why, you are a bale man — upon my word, quite a yonng man, and 
may marry agun. Colonel," replies the nephew fascinatingly. 

" I shall never do that," replies the other. " Ere many years are 
gone, I shall be seventy years old, Barnes." 

" Nothing in this country, my dear sir 1 positively nothing. Why, 
there was Titus, my neighbour in the country — when will you come 
down to Newcome ? — who married a devilish pretty girl, of very good 
Jamily, too, MJss Bui^eon, one of the Devonshire Burgeons. He looks, 
I am sure, twenty years older than you do. Why should not you do 
likewise ? " 

"Because I like to remain single, and want to leave Clive a rich 
man. Look here, Barnes, you know the value of our bank shares, 

*' Indeed I do; rather speculative ; but of course I know what some 
sold for last week," says Barnes. 

" Suppose I realise now. I think I am worth six lakba. I had nearly 
two from my poor father. I saved some before and siuce I invested 
in this affair ; and could sell out to-morrow with sixty thousand pounds. 

" A very pretty sum of money. Colonel," says Barnes. 

" I have a pension of a thousand a year." 

"My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist! we- know it very well," 
remarks Sir Barnes. 

" And two hundred a year is os much as I want for myself," continues 
the capitalist, looking into the fire, and jingling his money iu his 
pockets. '■ A hundred a year for a horse ; a hundred a year for pocket- 
money, for I calculate you know that Clive will give me a bed-room and 
my dinner." 

" He — He I If your son won't, your nepfcew will, my dear Colonel ! " 
says the afiable Barnes, smiting sweetly. 

" I can give the boy a handsome allowance, you see," resumes 
Thomas Newcome. 

" You can make him a handsome aUowance now, and leave bim a 
good fortune when you die ! " says the nephew, in a noble and 
courageous manner,— and as if he said Tndve times twelve are a 
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hundred and forty-four, and you "have Sir Bamea Newcoma's authori^ 
— Sir Barnes Newcome's, mind you — to eay so. 

" Not when I die, Barnes," the ancle goes on, " 1 will give him 
every Bhilling I am worth to-morrow morning, if he marries as I wish 

" Tant mieua pour lui / " criea the nephew ; and thoi^t to himself, 
" Lady Clara must ask CHto to dinner instantly. Confoond the fellow I 
I hate him — always have ; hut what luck he has." 

"A man with that property may pretend to a good wife, ae the 
French say; hey, Bamea?" asks the Colonel, rather eagerly looking up 
in his nephew's face. 

That countenance was lighted up with a generous enthusiasm. 
"To any woman, in any rank — to a nobleman's daughter, my dear 
sir ! " excltums Sir Bamea. 

" I want your 8ist«r ; I want my deal Ethel for him, Baraes," cries 
Thomas Kewcome, with a trembling voice, and a twinkle in his eyes. 
" That was the hope I always had till my talk with your poor father 
stopped it. Your sister was engaged to my Lord Eew then ; and my 
wishes of course were impossible. The poor boy is very much cut up, 
and his whole heart is bent upon possessing her. She is not, she can't 
be, indifferent to him. I am sure she would not be, if her bmily in the 
least encouraged him. Can either of these young folks have a better 
chance of happiness again offered to them in life ? There's youth, 
there's mutual liking, there's wealth for them almost — only saddled 
with the incumbrance of an old dragoon, who won't be much in their 
way. Give us your good word, Bamea, and let them come together; 
and upon my word the rest of my days will be made happy if I can eat 
my meal at their table." 

Whilst the poor Colonel was making his appeal, Barnes had time to 
collect his answer ; which, since in our character of historians we take 
leave'to explain gentlemen's motives ^as well as record their speeches 
and actions, we may thus interpret " Confound the young he^ar! " 
thinks Barnes, then. " He will have three or four thousand a-year, 
will he ? Hang him, but it's a good sum of money. What a fool hia 
father is to give it away ! la he joking ? No, he was always hidf crazy 
— the ColoueL Highgat« seemed uncommonly sweet on her, and was 
always hanging about our house. Farintosh has not been brought to 
book yet ; and perhaps neither of them will propose for her. My 
grandmother, I should think, won't hear of her making a low marriage, 
as this certainly is : but it's a pity to throw away four thousand a-year, 
ain't it ? " All these natural calculations passed briskly through Barues 
Newcome'a mind, aa his uncle, from the opposite side of the fire-place, 
implored him in the above little speech. 

" Uy dear Colonel," said Barnes ; " my dear, kind Colonel ! I needn't 
tell you that your proposal flatters us, as much as your extraordinary 
generosity surprises me. I never heard anything like it — never. 
Coold I consult my own wishes — I would at once. I would, permit me 
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to enj, from sheer admiratioD of your noble character, say yea, with all 
my heart, to your proposal. But, alas, I haven't that power." 

" Is— is she engaged ?" aaks the Colonel, looking as blank and sad 
as Clive himself when Ethel had conversed with him. 

" No — I cannot say engaged — though a person of the very highest 
rank has paid her the most marked attention. But my sister has, in a 
way, gone from our family, and irom my influence as the head of it — 
an influence nhich I, I am anre, had most gladly exercised in your 
favour. My grandmother, Lady Kew, has adopted her ; purposes, I 
believe, to leave Ethel the greater part of her fortune, upon certain 
conditions ; and, of course, expects the — the obedience, and so forth, 
which is customary in such cases. By the way, Colonel, is our young 
soujnrant aware that papa is pleading hie cause for him ?" 

The Colonel said no ; and Barnes lauded the caution which bis unde 
had displayed. It was quite as well for the young man's interests 
(which Sir Barnes had moat tenderly at heart) that Clive Newcome 
should not himself move in the aflair, or present himself to Lady Eew. 
Barnes would take the matter in hand at the proper season; the 
Colonel might be sure it would be most eagerly, most ardently pressed. 
Clive came home at this juncture, whom Barnes saluted affectionately. 
He and the Colonel had talked over their money business; their 
[conversation had been most satisfactory, thank you. " Has it not, 
Colonel ? " The three parted the very best of friends. 

As Barnes Newcome professed that extreme interest for his cousin 
and uncle, it is odd he did not tell them that Lady Kew and Miss 
Ethel Kewcome were at that moment within a mile of them, at her 
ladyship's house in Queen Street, May Fair. In the hearing of 
Clive's servant, Barnes did not order his brougham to drive to Queen 
Street, but waited until he was in Bond Street before he gave the 

And, of course, when be entered Lady Kew's house, he straightway 
asked for his sister, and communicated to her the generous oSer which 
the good Colonel bad made. 

You see Lady Kew was in town, and not in town. Her ladyship 
was but passing through, on her way from a tour of visits in the 
north, to another tour of visits somewhere else. The newspapers were 
not even off the blinds. The proprietor of the house cowered over a 
bed-candle and a furtive tea-pot in the back drawing-room. Lady 
Kew's gent were not here. The tall canary ones with white polls, only 
showed their plumage and sang in spring. The solitary wretch who 
lakes charge of London houses, and the two servants specially affected 
to Lady Kew's person, were the only people in attendance. In fact 
her ladyship was not in town. And that is why, no doubt, Bamee 
Newcome said nothing about her being there. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FAMILY SECRETS. 

HE figure cowering 
over tbe furtive tea.- 
pot glowered grimlj 
&t Barnes as he en- 
tered; and an old 
voice said — " Ho, 
it's you ! " 

" I have brought 
you the notes, 
ma'am," says 

Barnes, taking a 
packet of those 
documents from bis 
pocketbook. " I 
could not come 
sooner, I have been 
engaged upon bank 
business until now." 
" I dare say ! You 
smell of smoke like 
a courier." 
" A foreign capitalist : be would smoke. They will, ma'am. I 
didn't smoke, upon my word." 

" I don't see why you sbould'nt, if you like it. You will never get 
anything out of me whether you do or don't How is Clara? Is she 
gone to the country with the children ? Newcome is the best place 
for her." 

" Doctor Bambury thinks eha can move in a fortnight. The boy 

has had a little " 

" A little fiddlestick ! I tell you it is she who likes to stay, and 
makes that fool, Bambury, advise her not going away. I tell you to 
send her to Kewcome. The air is good for her." 

" By that confounded smoky town, my dear Lady Kew ? " 

"And invite your mother and little brothers and sisters to stay 
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Christmas there. The way in which you neglect them is ehameM, it 
is, Barnes." 

" Upon my word, ma'am, I propose to manage my owa affaire with- 
out your ladyship's assistance," cries Barnes, starting up ; " and did 
not come at this time of night to hear this kind of " 

" Of good advice. I sent for you to give it you. When I wrote to 
you to bring me the money I wanted, it was but a pretext; Barkins might 
have fetched it from the city in the morning. I want you to send 
Clara and the children to Newoome. They ought to go, sir. That is 
why I sent for you ; to tell you that. Have you been quarrelling as 
much as usual?" 

" Pretty much as usual," saya Barnes, dramming on his hat 

"Don't beat that devil's tattoo; you agacez my poor old nerves. 
When Clara was pven to you she was as well broke a girl aa any in 
London." 

Sir Barnes responded by a groan. 

" She was as gentle and amenable to reason, as good-natured a girl 
as could be ; a little vacant and eilly, but you men like dolls for your 
wives ; and now in three years you have utterly spoiled her. She is 
restive, she is artful, she flies into rages, she fights you and beats you. 
He ! he ! and that comes of pur beating her ! " 

" I didn't come to hear this, ma'am," says Barnes, livid with rage. 

" You struck her, you know you did. Sir Barnes Newcome. She 
rushed over to me last year on the night you did it, you know 
she did." 

" Great God, ma'am ! You kuow the provocation," screams Barnes. 

" Provocation or not, I don't say. But from that moment she has 
beat you. You fool, to write her a letter and ask her pardon 1 If I 
bad been a man I would rather have strangled my wife, than have 
humiliated myself so before her. She will never forgive that blow." 

" I was mad when I did it ; and she drove me mad," says Barnes. 
" She has the temper of a fiend, and the ingenuity of the devil. In two 
years an entire change has come over her. If I had used a knife to 
her I should not have been surprised. But it is not with you to 
reproach me about Clara. Your ladyship found her for me." 

" And you spoilt her after she was found, sir. She told me part of 
ber story that night she came to me. I know it is true, Barnes. You 
have treated her dreadfully, sir." 

" I know that she makes my life miserable, and there is no help 
for it," says Barnes, grinding a curse between his teeth. " Well, well, 
no more about tliis. How is Ethel. Gone to sleep after her journey ? 
What do you think, ma'am, I have brought for her? A proposal." 

" Bon Dieu ! You don't mean to say Charles Belsize was in 
earnest ! " cries the dowager. " I always tiought it was a " 

" It is not from Lord Higbgate, ma'am," Sir Barnes said, gloomily. 
" It is some time since I have known that be was not in earnest ; and 
he knows that I am now." 
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" Gmcious gooduesB ! come to blows with him, too ? You have not ? 
That would bo the very thing to make the world talk," says the 
donager, vrith some anxiety. 

"No," anawera Barnes. "He knows well enough that there 
can be no open rupture. We had some words the other day at a 
dinner he gave at his own house ; Colonel Neivcome, and that young 
be^ar, Olive, and that fool, Mr. Hobson, were there. Lord Highgate 
was confoundedly insolent. He told me that I did not dare to quarrel 
with him because of the account he kept at our house. I should like 
to have massacred him ! She has told him that I struck her, — the 
insolent brute ! — he says he will t«ll it at my clubs ; and tbreatens 
personal violence to me, there, if I do it again. Lady Kew, I'm not 
safe from that man and that woman," cries poor Barnes, in an agony 
of terror. 

" Fighting is Jack Belsize'a business, Barnes Newcome ; banking is 
yours, luckily," said the dowager. " As old Lord Highgate was to die, 
and his eldest son, too, it is a pity certainly they had not died a year 
or two earlier, and left poor Clara and Charles to come together. You 
should have marned some woman in the serious way ; my daughter 
Walham could have found you one. Frank, I am told, and his wife go 
on very sweetly together ; her mother-in-law governs the whole family. 
They have turned the theatre back into a chapel again : they have six 
little ploi^bboys dressed in surplices to sing the service ; and Frank 
and the Vicar of Kewbury play at cricket with them on holidays. 
Stay, why should not Clara go to Kewbury ? " 

" She and her sister have quarrelled about this very affair with Lord 
Highgate. Some time ago it appears they had words about it, and 
when I told Kew that bygones had best be bygones, that Highgate 
was very sweet upon Ethel now, and that I did not choose to lose such 
a good account as his, Kew was very insolent to me ; his conduct was 
blackguardly, ma'am, quite blackguardly, and you may be sure but for 
our relationship I would have called him to — " 

Here the talk between Barnes and his ancestress was interrupted by 
the appearance of Miss Ethel Newcome, taper in hand, who descended 
from the upper regions enveloped in a shawl. 

" How do you do, Barnes ! How is Clara ? I long to see my little 
nephew. Is he like his pretty papa? " cries the young lady, giving' 
her lair cheek to her brother. 

" Scotland has agreed with our Newcome rose," says Barnes, gal- 
lantly. " My dear Ethel, 1 jiever eaw you in greater beauty." 

" By the light of one bed-room candle ! what should I be if the 
whole room were lighted? You would see my face then was covered 
all over with wrinkles, and quite pale and wo-begone, with the dreaminess 
of the Scotch journey. Oh, what a time we have spent I haven't we, 
grandmamma? Z never wish to go to a great castle again ; above all, 
I never wish to go to a little shooting-box. Scotland may be very well 
for men ; but for women'— allow me to go to Paris vhen next there is 
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talk of a Scotch espeditioD. I had rather be in a boardiug-Bchool in 
the Champa Eljsees, than in the finest castle in the highlands. If it 
had not been for a blessed quarrel with F&nnj' Fotlington, I think I 
should have died at Glen Sborthorn. Have jou eeen my dear, dear 
uiicle, the Colonel ? When did he arrive ? " 

" le be come ? Why ia he come ? " asks Lady Kew. 

" Is be come ? Look here, grandmamma ! did you ever see such a 
darling shawl ! I found it in a packet in my room." 

" Well it is beautiful," cries the Dowser, bending her ancient nose 
over the web. " ^our Colonel is a galant homme. That must be said 
of him ; and in this does not quite take after tbo rest of the family. 
Hum ! hum ! Is he going away again soon ?" 

" He has made a fortune, a very considerable fortune for a man in 
that rank in life," says Sir Barnes. " He cannot have less than sixty 
thousand pounds." 

'■ la that much? " asks Ethel. 

" Not in England, at our rate of interest ; but bis money is in India, 
where he gets a great per centage. His income must be five or six 
thousand pounds, ma'am," says Barnes, turning to Lady Kew. 

"A few of the Indians were in society in my time, my dear," says 
Lady Kew, musingly. " My father has often talked to me about 
Barwell, of Stanstead, and his house in St. Jeames's-square ; the man 
who ordered ' more curricles ' when there were not carnages enough for 
hia guests. I was taken to Mr. Hastings's trial. It was very stupid 
and long. The young man, the painter, I suppose will leave his paint- 
pots DOW, and set up as a gentleman. I suppose they were very poor, 
or his &ther would not have put him to such a profession. Bumes, 
why did you not make him a clerk in the bank, and save him from the 
humiliation ? " 

" Humiliation ! why he is proud of it My uncle is as proud as a 
Flantagenet ; though he is as humble as — as what ? Give me a simile, 
Barnes. Do you know what ray quarrel with Fanny Follington was 
about ? She said we ^vere not descended from the barber-surgeon, and 
laughed at the Battle of Boswortb. She says our great grandiiather 
was a weaver. Wat he a weaver ? " 

"How should I know? and what on earth does it matter, my 
child ? Except the Gaunts, the Howards, and one or two more, there 
is scarcely any good blood in England. You are lucky in sharing some 
of mine. My poor Lord Kew's grandfather was an apothecary at 
Hampton Court, and founded the family by giving a dose of rhubarb 
to Queen Caroline, As a rule, nobody is of a good family. Didn't 
that young man, that son of the Golonel'a, go about last year? How 
' did he get in society ? Where did ve meet him ? Oh ! at Baden, 
yes ; vhea Barnes was courting, and my grandson — yes my grandson, 
acted BO wickedly." Here she began to cough, and to tremble so, that 
her old stick shook under her hand. " lUng the bell for Boss, Ross, 
I will go to bed. Go you too, Ethel. You hare been travelling enough 
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" Her memoiy seema to fail her a little," Ethel whispered to her 
brother; "or she will only remember wliat she wishes. Don't jou 
see that she has grown verj much older? " 

"I will be with her in the moniing. I have basinesB with her," 
said Barnes. 

" Good night. Give my love to Clara, and kiss the little ones for 
me. Have jou done what you promised me, Bamea ? " 

" What ? " 

"To be — to be Und to Clara. Don't eay cmel things to her. 
She has a high spirit, and she feels them, though she says nothing." 

" Doesn't she ? " said Barnes, grimly. 

" Ah, Barnes, b« gentle with her. Seldom as I saw you together, 
when I lived with you in the spring, I could see that you were harsh, 
though she affected to laugh when she spoke of your conduct to her. 
Be kind. I am sure it is the best, Barnes ; better than all the wit 
in the world. Look at grandmamma, how witty she was and is ; what 
a reputation she had, how people were afraid of her ; and sea her 
now— quite alone." 

" 111 see her in the morning quite alone, my dear," says Barnes, 
waving a little gloved hand. "Bje byel" and his brougham drove 
away. While Ethel Newcome had been under her brother's roof, where 
I and friend Clive, and scores of others had been smartly entertained, 
there had been quarrels, and recriminations, misery, and heartrborning, 
cruel words, and shameful struggles, the wretched combatants in which 
appeared before the world with smiling faces, resuming their battle 
when the feast was concluded, and the company gone. 

On the next morning, when Barnes came to visit his grandmother. 
Miss Newcome was gone away t« see her sister-in-law. Lady Kew said, 
with whom she was going to pass the morning ;,so Barnes and Lady 
Kew had an ui(ioterru[)ted tete-a-tete, in which the former acquainted 
the old lady with the proposal which Colonel Newcome bad made to 
him on the previous night. 

Lady Kew wondered what the impudence of the world would come 
to. An artist propose for Ethel. One of her footmen might propose 
next, and she supposed Barnes would bring the message. Tbe father 
came and proposed for this young painter, and yon didn't order him 
DDt of tbe room ! 

Barnes laughed. " The Colonel is one of my constitnents. I can't 
afford to order the Bundlecund Banking Company out of its own room." 

" You did not tell Ethel this pretty news, I suppose ? " 

" Of course I didn't tell Ethel, Nor did I tell the Colonel that 
Ethel was in London. He fancies her in Scotland with your ladyship 
at this moment." 

" I wish the Colonel were at Calcutta, and his son with him. I 
wish he was in the Ganges, I wish he was under Juggernaut's car," 
cried the old lady. "How much money has the wretth really got? 
If he is of importance to the bank, of course you must keep well with 
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him. Five thousand a jear, and he saja he will eettle it all on his 
son? He must be crazy. There is nothing Bome of these people vrill 
not do, no sacrifice they will not make, to allj themselves with good 
&milieB. Certainly you must remain on good terms with him and hie 
bank. And we must say nothing of the business to Ethel, and trot 
out of town as quickly aa we can. Let me see. We go to Drum- 
mington on Saturday. This is Tuesday. Barkins, jou will keep tha 
front drawing-room shutters shut, and remember we are not in town, 
unless Lady Glenlivat or Lord Farintosh should call." 

" Do you think Farintosh will — will call, ma'am ? " asks Sir Bames 
demurely. 

" He will he going through to Newmarket. He has been where we 
have been at two or three places in Scotland," replies the lady, with 
equal gravity. " His poor mother wishes him to give up his bachelor's 
life — as well she may — for you young men are terribly dissipated. 
Eosamont is quite a regal place. His Norfolk house is not inferior. 
A young man of that station ought to marry, and live at his places, 
and be an example to his people, instead of frittering away his time at 
Paris and Vienna amongst the most odious company." 

" la he going to Drummington ? " asks the grandson. 

" I believe he has been invited. We shall go to Paris for 
November, he probably will be there," answered the Dowager casually ; 
" and tired of the dissipated life he has been leading, let us hope he 
will mend his ways, and find a virtuous, well-bred young woman to 
keep him right." With this her ladyship's apothecary ia announced, 
and her banker and grandson takes his leave. 

Sir Bamea walked into the city with his umbrella, read hia letters, con- 
ferred with bis partnere and confidential clerks ; was for awhile not the 
exasperated husband, or the affectionate brother, or the amiable grandson, 
but the shrewd, brisk banker, engaged entirely with his businese. Pre- 
sently he bad occasion to go on Change, or elsewhere, to confer with 
brother capitalists, and in Comhill behold he meets his uncle. Colonel 
Newcome, riding towards the India House, a groom behind him. 

The Colonel springs oif his horse, and Barnes greets him in tha 
blandest manner. " Have you any news for me, Barnes ? " cries the 
officer. 

"The accounta from Calcutta are remarkably good. That cotton is of 
admirable quality really, Mr. Brigga, of our bouse, who knows cotton 
as well as any man in England, says — " 

" It's not the cotton, my dear Sir Bamea," cries the other. 

" The bills are perfectly good ; there's no sort of difficulty about 
them. Our house will take half a million of 'em if — " 

" You are talking of bills, and I am thinking of poor Olive," 
the Colonel interposes. "I wish you could giTe me good news for 
bin), Barnes." 

" I wish I could. I heartily trust that I may some day. My good 
wishes you know are enlisted in your son's behalf," cries Barnes, 
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gallantly. "Droll place to talk sentiment in — Cornhill, isn't it? 
Bnt Etiiel, ae I told ;ou, ia in the hands of higher powers, and ne 
must conciliate Lady Kew if we can. She has always spoken very 
highly of CLto; very." 

" Had I not best go to her ? " asks the Colonel. 

" Into the north, my good sir ? She is — ah — she ia travelling about. 
I iMnk you had best depend upon me. Good morning. In the city 
we have no hearts you know. GoIoneL Be sure you shall hear from 
me as Boon as Lady Kew and Ethel come to town." 

And the banker hurried away, shaking his finger-tips to his uncle, 
and leaving the good Colonel utterly surprised at his statements. 
For the fact is, Uie Colonel knew that Lady Kew was in London, 
having been apprised of the circumstance in the simplest manner in 
the world, namely, by a note from Mies Ethel, which billet he bad in 
hie pocket, whilst he was talking with the head of the house of Hobson 
Brothers. 

" My dear uncle" (the note said) " how glad I shall be to see yon ! 
Hon shall I thank you for the beautiful shawl, and the kind, kind remem- 
brance of me? I found your present yesterday evening on our arrival 
from the north. We are only here en passatU, and see nobody in 
Queen Street but Barnes, who has just been about business, and he 
does not count, you know. I shall go and see Clara to-morrow, and 
make her take me to see your pretty friend, Mrs. Pendennis. How 
glad I should be if you happened to pay Mrs. P. a visit aiout tteo. 
Good night I thank you a thousand times, and am always your 
afiectionate — E. 

"Queen Street Tuesday night. Twelve o'clock." 

This note came to Colonel N'ewcome's breakfast table, and be 
-smothered the exclamation of wonder which was rising to his lips, not 
choosing to provoke the questions of Clive, who sate opposite to bim. 
Olive's fether was in a wofol perplexity ali that forenoon. Tuesday 
night, twelve o'clock, thought he. Why, Barnes must have gone to 
his grandmother from my dinner-table ; and be told me she was out of 
town, and said so a^ain just now when we met in the city. (The 
Colonel was riding towards Bichmond at this time.) What cause had 
the young man to tell me these lies ? Lady Kew may not wish to be 
at home for me, but need Barnes Newcome say what ia untrue to 
mislead me ? The fellow actually went away simpering, and Ussing 
bis hand to me, with a falsehood on his lips ! What a pretty villain ! 
A fellow would deserve, and has got, a horse-whipping for less. And 
to think of a Newcome doing this to his own Sesh and blood ; a young 
Judas! Very sad and bewildered, the Colonel rode towards Richmond, 
where he was to happen to call on Mrs. Pendennis. 

It was not much of a fib that Barnes had told. . Lady Kew 
announcing that she was out of town, her grandson, no doubt, thought 
himself justified in saying so, as any other of her servants would bare 
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done. Bat if he had recoUected how Ethel oame doim with the 
colonel's shawl on her ehoulders, how it was possible ahe might hate 
written to thank her uncle, surely Barnes Nevrcome would sot have 
pulled that unluclcy long bow. The Banker had other things to think 
of than Ethel and her shawl. 

When Thomas Newcome dismounted at the door of Honeymoon 
Cottage, Bichmond, the temporary residence of A. Feudennis, Esq., 
one of the handsomest young women in England ran into the passage 
with outstretched arms, called him her dear old uncle, and gave him 
two kisses, that I daresay biooght blushes on his lean sun-homt 
cheeks. Ethel clung always to his affection. She wanted that man, 
rather than any other in the whole world, to think well of her. 
When she was with him, she was the amiable and simple, the loving 
impetuous creature of old times. She chose to tbink of no other. 
Worldliness, heartlessness, eager scheming, cold Sirtations, marquis- 
hunting, and the like, disappeared for a while— and were not, as she 
sate at that honest man's aide. Oh me ! that we should have to record 
such charges against Ethel Kewcome ! 

" He was come home for good now? He would never leave that hoy 
he spoiled so, who was a good boy, too : she wished she could see him 
oftener. At Paris, at Madame de Florae's — I found out all about 
Madame de Florae, sir," says Miss Ethet, with a laugh : " we used 
often to meet there ; and here, sometimes, in London. But in London 
it was different. You know what peculiar notions some people have ; and 
as I hve with grandmamma, who is most kind to me and my brothers, 
of course I must obey her, and see her friends rather than my own. 
She likes going out into the world, and I am bound in duty to go with 
her," &c. &c. Tbus the young lady went on talking, defending 
herself whom nobody attacked, protesting her dislike to gtuety and 
dissipation — you would have fancied her an artless young country lass, 
only longing to trip back to her village, milk her cows at sunrise, and 
sit spinning of winter evenings by the fire. 

"Why do you come and spoil my tSte-a-tete with my uncle, Mr. 
Fendennis ?" cries the young lady to the master of the house, who 
happens to enter. " Of all the men in the world the one I like brat 
to talk to ! Does he not look younger tiian when he went to India ? 
When Clive marries that pretty little Miss Mackenzie, you will marry 
again, uncle, and I will be jealous of your wife." 

" Did Barnes tell you that we had met last night, my dear?" asks 
the Colonel. 

" Not one word. Your shawl and your dear kind note told me yon 
were come. Why did not Barnes tell us? Why do you look so 
grave?" 

"He has not told her that I was here, and would have me believe 
her absent," thought Newcome, as his countenance fell. " Shall I 
give her my own message, and plead my poor boy's cause with her? " 
I know not whether he was about to lay his suit before her; be Bald 
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himself subBequently that bis mind was not made up, but at this juno 
ture, a processioD of nuraes and babies made their appearance, followed 
by the two mothers, who had been comparing their mutuEtl prodigies (each 
lady havitig her own private opinion) — Lady Clara and my wife — the 
latter for once gracious to Lady Clara Newcome, in consideration of the 
infantine company with which she came to visit Mrs. Fendennis. 

Luncheon was served presently. The carriage of the Newcomes 
drove away, my wife smilingly pardoning Ethel for the assignation 
which the young person had made at our house. And when those 
ladies were gone, our good Colonel held a council of war with us bis 
two friends, and told us what had happened between bim aad Barnes 
on that morning and the previous night. His offer to sacrifice every 
shilling of his fortune to young Clive seemed to him to be perfectly 
simple (though the recital of the circumstance brought tears into my 
wife's eyes) — he mentioned it by the way, and as a matter that was 
scarcely to call for comment, much less praise. 

Barnes's estraordinary statements respecting Lady Kew's absence 
puzzled the elder Newcome ; and he spoke of his nephew's conduct 
with much indignation. In vain I urged that her ladyship desiring to 
he considered absent from London, her grandson was bound to keep 
her secret. " Keep her secret, yes. Tell me lies, no ! " cries out the 
Colonel. Sir Barnes's conduct was in fact indefensible, though not 
ftltc^ether unusual — the worst deduction to be drawn from it, in my 
opinion, was, that Olive's chance with the young lady was but a poor 
one, and that Sir Barnes Newcome, inclined to keep bis uncle in good 
humour, would therefore give him no disagreeable refusal. 

Now this gentleman could no more pardon a lie than he could utter 
one. He would believe all and everything a man told him until 
deceived once, after which be never forgave. And wrath being once 
roused in his simple mind and distrust firmly fixed there, his anger 
and prejudices gathered daily. He could see no single good quality in 
his opponent ; and hated bim with a daily increasing bitterness. 

As ill luck would have it, that very same evening, at his return 
to town, Thomas Newcome entered Hays's club, of which, at our request, 
he bad become a member during his last visit to England, and there 
was Sir Barnes as usual on his way homewards from the city. Barnes 
was writing at a table, and sealing and closing a letter, as he eaw the 
Colonel enter: be thought he had been a little inattentive and curt 
with his uncle in the morning : had remarked, perhaps, the expression 
of disapproval on the Colonel'e countenance. He simpered up to his 
uncle as the latter entered the club-room, and apologised for his haste 
when they met in the city in the morning — all city men were so busy ! 
" And I have been writing about that little affair, just as you came in," 
he said ; " quite a moving letter to Lady Kew, I assure you, and I do 
hope and trust we shall have a favourable answer in a day or two." 

" You said her ladyship was in the north, I think ?" said the Colonel, 
drily. 
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"O yes — in the north, at — at Lord Walisend'B — great coal-proprietor, 
you know," 

"And your sister is with her?" 

" Ethel is always with her." 

" I hope you will send her my very best remembrances," said the 
Colonel. 

" 111 open the letter, and add 'em in a pOBtscript," said Barnes. 

" Confounded liar I " cried the Colonel, mentioning the circumstance 
to me afterwards, " why does not somebody pitch him out of the bow^ 
window?" 

If we were in the secret of Sir Barnes Newcome's. correspondence, 
and could but peep into that particular letter to hie grandmother, I 
daresay we should read that he had seen the Colonel, who was very 
anxious about his darling youth's suit, but pursuant to t.ady Kew's 
desire, Barnes had stoutly maintained that her ladyship was still in the 
north, enjoying the genial hospitality of Lord Wallsend. That of 
course he should say nothing to Ethel, except with Lady Eew's full 
permission: that be wished her a pleaaant trip to , and was. 

Then if we could follow him, we might see him reach bis Belgravian 
mansion, and fling an angry word to his wife as she sits alone in the 
darkling drawing-room, poring over the embers. He will ask her, 

probably with an oath, why the she is not dressed ? and if she 

always intends to keep her company waiting ? An hour hence, each 
with a smirk, and the lady in smart raiment with Sowers in her haii, 
ynR be greeting their guests as they arrive. Then will come dinner and 
such conversation as it brings. Then at night Sir Barnes will issue 
forth, cigar in mouth ; to return to his own cbamber at his own hour; 
to breakfast by himself; to go city-wards, money-getting. He will see 
his children once a fortnight : and exchange a dozen sharp words with 
his wife twice in that time. 

More and more sad doee the Lady Clara become from day to day ; 
liking more to [sit lonely over the fire ; careless about the sarcasms of 
her husband; the prattle of her children. She cries sometimes over 
the cradle of the young heir. She is aweary, aweary. You understand, 
the man to whom her parents sold her does not make her happy, 
though she has been bought with diamonds, two carriages, several laige 
tootmen, a fine country-house with delightful gardens and conservatories, 
and with all this she is miserable — is it possible ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IS WHICH KIMSMEN FALL OTJT. 

OT the least difficult part of 
Thomas Newcome's preseot business 
I \ias to keep from bis son ell know- 
ledge of the negotiation in which he 
nas engaged on Olive's behalf. If 
my gentle reader has had senti- 
mental disappointments, be or she 
is anate that the friends who have 
given him most sympathy nnder 
these calamities have been persons 
who have had dismal histories of 
their own at some tiqae of their lives, 
and I conclade Colonel Newcome in 
) his early days must have sufiered 
very cruelly in that afiair of which 
we have a slight cognisance, or be 
would not have felt so very much 
anxiety about dive's condition. 
A few chapters back and we described the first attack, and Olive's 
manful cure i then we bad t« indicate the young gentleman's relapse, 
and the noisy exclamations of the youth under this second outbreak of 
fever — cabling him back after she bad dismissed him, and finding pre- 
text after pretext to see him. Why did the girl encourage him, as she 
certainly did? I allow, with Mrs. Grundy and most moralists, that 
Miss Newcome's conduct in this matter was highly reprehensible ; that 
if she did not intend to many Olive she should have broken with him 
altogether ; that a virtuous young woman of high principle, &c. &c., 
having once determined to reject a suitor should separate from him 
utterly then and there — never give him again the least chance of a 
bope, or re-illume the extinguished fire in the wretch's bosom. 

But coquetry, but kindness, hut family affection, and a strong, very 
strong partiality for the rejected lover — are these not to he taken in 
accotmt, and to plead as excuses for her behaviour to her cousin ? The 
least unworthy part of her conduct, some critics will say, was that desire 
to see Clive and be well with him : as she felt the greatest regard for 
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him the'sboniog it was not blanaeable; and every flutter which she 
made b) escape out of the meebee which the world had cast about ber, 
waa but the natural effort at liberty. It was her prudence which was 
wrong ; and her submission, wherein she was moat culpable. In the 
early church story, do we not read bow young martyrs constantly had 
to disobey worldly papas and mammas, who would have had tbdm silent, 
and not utter their dangerous opinions ? how their parents locked them 
up, kept them on bread and water, whipped and tortured tbem, in order 
to enforce obedience ? — nererlheless they would declare the truth : they 
would defy the gods by law established, and deliver themselves np to 
the lions or the tormentors. Are not there Heathen Idols enshrined 
among us still ? Does not the world worship them, and persecute those 
who refuse to kneel ? Do not many timid soula sacrifice to them ; 
and other, holder spirits rebel, and, with rage at their hearts, bend 
down their stubborn knees at their altars ? See ! I began by siding 
with Mrs. O-rundy and the world, and at the next turn of the seesaw 
have lighted down on Ethel's side, and am disposed to think that the 
very best part of her conduct has been those escapades which — which 
right-minded persons most justly condemn, At least that a young 
beaut; should torture a man with alternate liking-and indiderence ; 
allure, dismiss, and call him back out of banishment ; practise arts to 
please upon him, and ignore them when rebuked for her coquetry — 
these are surely occurrences so common in young women's history as to 
call for no special censure : and, if on these charges Miss Newcome is 
guilty, is she, of all her sex, alone in her criminality ? 

So Elhel and her duenna went away upon their tour of visits to 
mansions so splendid, and among hosts and guests so polite that the 
present modest historian does not dare to follow them. Suffice it to 
say, that Duke This and Earl That were, according to their hospitable 
custom, entertaining a brilliant circle of friends at their respective 
castles, all whose names the "Morning Post" gave; and among them 
those of Dowager Countess of Kew, and Miss Newcome. 

During her absence Thomas Newcome grimly awaited the result of 
his application to Barnes. That baronet showed his uncle a letter, or 
rather a postscript, from Lady Kew, which had probably been dictated 
by Barnes himself, in which the Dowager said she was greatly touched 
by Colonel Newcome 's noble offer ; that though she owned she had very 
different views for her granddaughter. Miss Newcome'a choice of course 
lay with herself. Meanwhile, Lady K. and Ethel were engaged in a 
round of visits to the country, and there would be plenty of time to 
resume this subject when they came to London for the season. And, 
lest dear Ethel's feelings sboald be needlessly agitated hy a discussion 
of the subject, and the Colonel should take a fancy to write to her 
privately. Lady Kew gave orders that all letters from London should be 
dispatched under cover to her ladyship, and carefully examined the 
contents of the packet before Ethel received her share of the corres- 
pondence. 
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To write to her personally on the subject of tlie tnarriage, Thomas 
Nencome bad det^nuineil ^as not a proper coarse for him to pursue. 
"They consider themselves," says he, "above us. forsooth, in their 
rank of life (Ob, mercy ! what pigmies tre are I and don't angels weep 
at the brief authority in which we dress ourselves up!), and of courso 
th« approaches on our side must be made ia regular form, and the 
parents of the young people must act for them. Clive is too honourable 
a man to wish to conduct the afiair in any olber way. He might try 
the infiuence of his heauic yeuic, and ran off to Gretna with a girl who 
had nothing ; but the young lady being wealthy, aud his relation. Sir, 
we must be on the point of honour ; and all the Kews in Gbristeodom 
eh&'n't have more pride than we in this matter." 

All this time we are keeping Mr. Clive purposely ia the back- 
ground. Hia face is so wo-begone that we do not care to bring it 
forward in the family picture. His case is so common that surety its 
lugubrious symptoms need not be described at length. He works away 
fiercely at bis pictures, and in spite of himself improves in his art. 
He sent a " Combat of Cavalry," aud a picture of " Sir Brian the 
Templar carrying off Eebecca," to the British Institution this year; 
both of which pieces were praised in other joumals besides the " Pall 
Mall Gazette." He did not care for the newspaper praises. He 
was rather surprised when a dealer purchased his " Sir Brian the 
Templar." He came and went from our bouse a melancholy swain. He 
\vas thankful for Laura's kindness and pity. 3. J.'s studio was his 
principal resort ; and I dare say, as he set up his own easel there, and 
worked by his friend's side, ho bemoaned his bt to his sympathising 
friend. 

Sir Barnes Newcome's family was absent from London during the 
winter. His mother, and his brothers and sisters, his wife and his two 
children, were gone to Newcome for Christmas. Some six weeks after 
seeing him, Ethel wrote her uncle a kind, merry letter. They had been 
performing private theatricals at the country house where she and 
Lady Kew were staying. " Captain Crackthorpe made an admirable 
Jeremy Diddler in ' Raising the Wind.' Lord Farintosh broke down 
lamentably as Fusbos in ' Bombastea Furioao.' Mies Etbel had dis- 
tinguished herself in both of these facetious little comedies. I should 
like Clive to paint me as Miss Flainways," she wrote. " I wore a 
powdered front, painted my face all over wrinkles, imitated old Lady 
Griffin as well as I could, and looked sixty at least." 

Thomas Newcome wrote an answer to his fair niece's pleasant letter : 
" Clive," he said, " would be happy to bargain to paint her, and nobody 
else but her, all tbe days of his life ; and," the Colonel was sure, 
" would admire her at siity as much as he did now, when she was forty 
years younger." But, determined on maintaining his appointed line of 
conduct respecting Miss Newcome, be carried his tetter to Sir Barnes, 
and desired him to forward it to his sister. Sir Barnes took the note, 
and promised to dispatch it. The commuolcationB between him and his 
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ancle had be«a verj brief and cold, since the telling of those little fibs 
concerning old Lady Kev's visits to London, which the B&rouet dis- 
missed from his mind as soon as thej were spoken, and which the good 
Colonel never could forgive. Barnes asked his uncle to dinner once or 
twice, hut the Colonel was engaged. Kovr was Barnes to know the 
reason of the elder's refosal ? A London man, a banker, and a member 
of FiirLameut has a thousand things to think of; and no time to wonder 
that friends refuse his ioritations to dinner. Barnes continued to grin 
and smils most affectionately wbea he met the Colonel ; to press his 
hand, to congratulate him on the last accoimts from India, unconscious 
of the scorn and distrust with which his senior mentally regarded him. 
" Old boy is doubtful about the young cub's love affair," the Baronet 
may have thought. "We'll ease his old mind on that point some time 
hence." No doubt Barnes thought he was conducting the business very 
smartly and diplomatically. 

I heard myself news at this period from the gallant Crackthorpe, 
which, being interested in my young friend's happiness, filled me with 
some dismay. " Our friend the painter and glazier has been hankering 
about our barracks at Knightsbridge" (the noble Life Guards Green had 
DOW pitched their tents ia that suburb), " and pumping me about la belk 
cousiite. I don't like to break it to him — I don't really, now. But it's 
all up with his chance, I think. Those private theatricals at FallowSeld 
have done Farintosh's business. He used to rave about the Newcome 
to me, as we were riding home from hunting. He gave Bob Heuchman 
the lie, who told a story which Bob got from his man, who had it from 
Miss Newcome'a lady's maid, about— about some journey to Brighton, 
which the cousins took." Here Mr. Crackthorpe grinned most face- 
tiously. "Farintosh swore he'd knock Honeyman down; and vows he 
will bo the death of — wiU murder our friend Chve when he comes to 
town. As for Henchman, he was in a desperate way. He lives on the 
Marquis, you know, and Farintoah's anger or his marriage will be the 
loss of free quarters, and ever so many good dinners a year to him." I 
did not deem it necessary to impart Crackthorpe's story to Clive, or 
eiplain to him the reason why Lord Farintosh scowled most fiercely 
upon the young paint«r, and passed him without any other sign of 
recognition one day as Clive and I were walking together in Pall Mall. 
If my lord want«d a quarrel, young Clive was not a man to baulk him ; 
and would have been a very fierce customer to deal with, in his actual 
state of mind. 

A pauper child in London at seven years old knows how to go to 
market, to fetch the beer, to pawn father's coat, to choose the largest 
fried fish or the nicest ham-bone, to nurse Mary Jane of three, — to 
conduct a hundred operations of trade or housekeeping, which a little 
Belgravian does not perhaps acquire in all the day's of her life. Poverty 
and necessity force this precociousuess on the poor little brat. There 
are children who are accomplished shop-lifters and liars almost as soon 
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as they can toddle and apeak. I daresay little Princes know the laws 
of etiquette as regards tiiemsekes, and the respect due to tlieir rank at 
a very early period of their royal esiatence. Every one of us according 
to his degree can point to the Frinceklns of private life nho are flattered 
and worshipped, and whose little shoes grown men kiss as soon almost 
as they walk upon ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature will support: and that considering 
the amount of flattery some people are crammed with from their cradles 
they do not grow worse and more selfish than they are. Our poor lictle 
pauper just mentioned is dosed with Daffy's Elixir, and somehow 
survives the drug. Princekin or lordkin from his earliest days has 
nurses, dependents, governesses, little friends, school- fellows, school- 
masters, fellow-collegians, college tutors, stewards and valets, led- 
ct^tains of his suite, and women innumerable fiattering bim and doing 
him honour. The tradesman's manner, which to you and me is decently 
respectful, becomes straightway frantically servile before Princekin. 
Honest folks at Bailway Sta{ioi(s whisper to their families, " That's the 
Marquis of Farintosh," and look hard at bim as he passes. Landlords 
cry, " This way my lord, this room for your lordship." They say fit 
public schools Princekin is taught the beauties of equality, and thrashed 
into some kind of subordination. Psha! Toadeaters in pinafores 
surround Princekin. Do not respectable people send their children so 
as to he at the same school with lum ; don't they follow him to college : 
and eat his toads through life? 

And as for women — O my dear friends and brethren in this vale of 
tears — did you ever see anything so curious, moi^trous and amazing as 
the way in which women court Princekin when he is marriageable, and 
pursue him with their daughters? Who was the British nobleman in 
old old days who brought his three daughters to the king of Mercia, 
that His Majesty might choose one after inspection ? Mercia was but 
a petty province and its king in fact a Princekin. Ever since those 
extremely ancient and venerable times the custom exists not only in 
Mercia, but in all the rest of the provinces inhabited by the Angles, 
and before Princekina the daughters of our nobles are trotted out. 

There was no day of his life which our young acquaintance, the 
Marquis of Farinto^, could remember on which he had not been 
flattered ; aud no society which did not pay him court. At a private 
school he could recollect the master's wife stroking his pretty curls and 
treating him furtively to goodies : at college he had the tutor simpering 
and bowing as he swaggered over the grass-plat — old men at clubs 
would make way for Viiin and fawn on him — not your mere picque 
assiettes and penniless parasites, but most respectable toadeaters, 
fathers of honest famiUes, gentlemen themselves of good station: nho 
respected this young gentleman as one of the institutions of their 
eonnby, and admired the wisdom of the nation that set him to legislate 
over ua. When Lord Farintosh walked the streets at night he felt 
himself like Haioun Aliaschid (that ie, he would have felt so hod he 
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ever heard oi the Arabian poteutate)— a monarch ia disguise af&bly 
observmg and promenading the city. And let us be sure there was a 
Mesrour in his train to knock at the doors for him and run the errands 
of this young caliph. Of course he met with scores of man in life who 
neither QatCered him nor would auSer his airs : but he did not like the 
company of such, or for the sake of truth to undergo the ordeal of 
being laughed at: he preferred toadies generally speaking. " I like," 
says he, "you know, those fellows who are dways saying pleasant 
things, yon know, and who would run from here to Hammersmith if I 
asked 'em — much better than those fellows who are always making fun 
of me, yon koow." A man of his station who hkos flatterers need not 
shut himself up i he can get plenty of society. 

As for women it was his lordship's opiuion that every daughter 
of Eve was bent on marrying bim. A Scotch marquis, an English 
eart, of the best blood iu the empire, with a handsome person, and a 
fortune of fifteen thousand a year, how could the poor creatures do 
otherwise than long for him? He blandly received their caresses: took 
their coaxing and c^olery as matters of course: and surveyed th« 
beauties of his time as the Caliph the moonfacea of his harem. My 
lord intended to marry certainly. He did not care for money, nor for 
rank : he expected consummate beauty and talent, and some day would 
fling his handkerchief to the possessor of these ; and place her by his 
side upon the Farintosh throne. 

At this time there were but two or three young ladies in sodety 
endowed with the noceBsary qualifications, or who found favour in hia 
eyes. His lordship hesitated in his selection from these beauties. He 
was not in a hurty, he was not angiy at the notion that Lady Kew(aiid 
Miss Newcome with her) hunted him. What else should they do but 
pursue an object so charming? Everybody hunted him. The other 
young ladies, whom we need not mention, languished after him still 
more longingly. He had little notes from these : presents of purses 
worked by them, and c^r-cases embroidered with his coronet. They 
sang to him in cosy boudoirs — mamma went out of the room and sister 
Ann forgot Bometbing in the drawing-room. Ihey ogled him as they 
sang. Trembling they gave iiim a litde foot to mount tbem, that they 
might ride on horseback with him. They tripped along by his side 
from the Hall to the pretty country church on Sundays. They warbled 
hymns: sweetly looking at him the while mamma whispered con- 
fidentially to him, " What an angel Cecilia is ! " And so forth and so 
forth — with which chaff our noble bird was by no means to he caught. 
When he had made up his great mind, that the time was come and the 
woman : he was ready to give a Marchioness of Farintosh to the English 
nation. 

Miss Newcome has been compared ere this to the statue of Huntress 
Diana at the Louvre, whose haughty figure and beauty the young lady 
indeed somewhat resembled. I was not present when Diana and 
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Diana's grandmother hunted the noble Scottish stag of whom we have 
just been writing; nor care to know how many timea liord Fariutosh 
escaped, and how at last he was brought to bay and taken by his 
resolute pursuers. Paris, it appears, was the scene of his fall and 
capture. The news was no doubt well known amongst Lord Fariatosb's 
brother dandies, amoag exasperated matrons and rii^ins in May Fair, 
and in polite society generally, before it came to simple Tom Newcome 
ftnd his son. Not a word on the subject had Sir Barnes mentioned to 
the Colonel '. perhaps not choosing to apeak till the intelligence was 
authenticated, perhaps not wishing to be the bearer of tidings so 
painful. 

Thoagh the Colonel may have read in his " Pall Mall Gazette " a 
paragraph which announced an approaching u&bbiage in hioh life, 
" between a noble young marquis and an accomplished and beautiful 
younglady, daughter and sister of a northern baronet," he did not know 
who were the fashionable persons about to be made happy, nor until he 
received a letter from an old friend who lived at Paris was the fact 
conveyed to him. Here is the letter preserved by him along with all 
that he ever received from the same hand. 

" Bus St Dominiqne, St. Oermab, FiiriB, 10 P«v. 

" So behold you of return my friend ! you quit fur ever the sword and 
those arid plains where you have passed bo many years of your life, 
separated from those to whom, at the commencement, you held very 
nearly. Did it not seem once as if two hands never could unlock, so 
closely were they enlaced together? Ah, mine are old and feeble now ; 
forty years have passed since the time when yon used to say they were 
young and fair. How well I remember me of every one of those days, 
though there is a death between me and them, and it is as across a 
grave I review them. Yet another paring, and tears and regrets are 
finished. Tenez, I do not believe them when they say there is no 
meeting for us afterwards, there above. To what good to have seen 
you, friend, if we are to part here, and in Heaven too ? I have not 
altogether forgotten your language, is it not so ? I remember it because 
it w^s yours, and that of my happy days. 1 radote like an old woman 
as I am. M. de Florae has known my hislory from the commencement. 
May I not say that after so many of years I have been faithful to him 
and to all my promises ? When the end comes with its great abso- 
lution, I shall, not be sorry. One supports the combats of life, but 
they are long, and one comes from them very wounded ; ah, when 
eh^ they be over? 

" You return and I salute you with yriabea for parting. How much 
egotism ! I have another project which I please myself to arrange. 
You know how I am arrived to love CUve as my own child. I very 
quick surprised his secret, the poor boy, when he was here it is twenty 
months. He looked so like you as I repeat me of you in the old time ! 
He told me ho had no hope of bis beautiful cousin. I have heard of 
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tbe fine nMrriage that one makes her. Paul, my son, has been at the 
English Ambassade last night and has mads his congratnlationa to 
M. de Farintosh, Paul aajB him handsome, yoang, not too spiirtoBl, 
rich, and haughty, like all, all noble Montagnards. 

" Bnt it is not of M. de Farintosh I write, whose mnrriage, without 
doubt, has been announced to yon. I have a little project, very foolish, 
perhaps. Yea know Mr. tbe Duke of Ivry has left me goardion of his 
little daughter Ant(»nette, whoee affreaxe mother no one sees more. 
Antoinette is preC^ and good, and soft, and with an affectionate heart. 
I loie her already as my infant. I wish to bring her up, and that 
Clive should marry her. They say you are returned very rich. What 
follies are these I write ! In tbe long evenings of winter, tbe children 
escaped it is a long time from the maternal nest, a ailent old man my 
only company, — I hve bnt of the pest; and play with it« sonvenirs as 
the detained caress little birds, little flowers, in their prisons. I wu 
bom for the happiness ; my Gi>d ! I have learned it in knowing yoa. 
In losing yea I have tost it. It is not agiunst the will of Heaven I 
oppose myself. It' is man, who makes himself so mnch of this evil 
and misery, this slavery, these tears, these crimes, perhaps. 

" This marriage of the young Scotch marquis and the fiur Ethel (I 
love her in spite of all, and shall see her soon and congratulate her, 
for, do you see, I might have stopped this fine marriage, and did 
my best and more than my duty for our poor Olive) shall make 
itself in London next spring, I hear. You shall assist scarcely at the 
ceremony ; he, poor boy, shall not care to be there 1 Bring him to 
Paris to make the court to my little Antoinette : bring him Xa Paris to 
his good fnend, Cohtebsk de Floiuc. 

" I read marvels of his works in an English Journal, whidi tme 



Clive was not by when this tetter reached his father. Clive was in 
his painting- room, and lest he should meet his son, and in order to 
devise the heat means of breaking the news to the lad, Thomas 
Newcome retreated out of doors ; and from the Oriental be crossed 
Oifc*d-street, and from Osford-street he stalked over tbe roomy pave- 
ments of Gloucester'place, and there he bethought him how he had 
neglected Mrs. Hobson Newcome of late, and the interesting bmity of 
Brjanstone-square. So he went to leave his card at Maria's door : her 
daughters, as we have said, are quite grown girls. If they have 
been lectured, and learning, and back-boarded, and practising, and 
using the globes, and laying in a store of ologiea, ever since, what a 
deal they must know ! Colonel Newcome woe admitted to see his 
nieces, and Consammate Virtue, their parent. Maria was charmed to 
see her brother-in-law ; she greeted him vrith reproachful tenderness : 
"Why, why,"herfine eyes seemed to say, " have you so long n^lected 
OS ? Do you think beoanse I am wise, and gifted, and good, and yoa 
are, it must be confused, a poor creature with no education, I am not 
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also oBahle ? Gome, let the prodigal be irelcomed by hia nrtuoiH 
relativea : come ai>d lunch with us. Colonel ! " He nta down 
accordinglj to the familj tiffin. 

When the meal was over, the mother, who had matter of importanee 
to impart to him, beaoaght him to go to the drawing-room, and 
liiere poured out ench a eulogy upon her children's qualities, aa fond 
mothers know how to utt«r. Thej knew this ^nd they knew that. 
They were instracled by the most eminent professors ; that wret^ed 
Frenchwoman, whom you may remember here. Mademoiselle Le&oir, 
Maria remarked parenthetically, turned out O frightfully ! She 
taught the girls the worgt accent, it appears. Her &ther was not a 
colonel ; he was — Oh ! never mind ! It is a mercy I got rid of that 
Jiendwh woman, and before my precious ones knew what she was ! And 
then followed details of the periections of the two girls, with occasional 
side^sfaots at Lady Ann's family, just as in the old time. " Why don't 
you bring your boy, whom I have always loved as a. son, and who avoids 
me ? Why does not Clive know his cousins ? They are very diSerent 
from othera of bis kinswomen, who think best of the heartUti world." 

" I fear Maria there is too much truth in what yon say," sigbs the 
Colonel, drumming on a book on the drawing-room table, and looking 
down sees it is a great, large, square, gilt peerage, open at Fasiktosh, 
Marquis of. Fergus Angus Malcolm Mungo Roy, Marquis of 
Farintosb, Earl of Olenlivat, in the peerage of Scotland ; also Barl of 
Bossmtmt, in that of the United Kingdom. Son of Angus Feigns 
Malcolm, Earl of Glenlivat, and grandson and heir of Malcolm Mango 
Angns, first Marquis of Farintosh, and twenty-fifth Earl, &t. Ac. 

"Yon have beard the news regarding Ethel?" remarks Mrs. 
Bobson. 

" I have just heard," says the poor Colonel. 

"I have a letter from Ann this morning," Maria continues. "They 
are of course delighted with the match. Lord Farintosh is wealthy, 
handsome ; has been a. little wild, I hear; is not such a husband as I 
would choose for my darlings, bnt poor Brian's family have been edu- 
cated to love the world ; and Ethel no doubt is flattered by the pros- 
pects before her. I have heard that some one else was a little Spria 
in that quarter. How does Clive bear the news, my dear Colonel ? " 

"He has long expected it," says the Colonel, rising; " and I left 
him very cheerful at breakfast this morning." 

" Send him to see us, the naughfy boy ! " cries Maria. " We don't . 
change ; we remember old times, to us he vrill ever be welcome!" And 
with this confirmation of Madame de Florae's news, Thomas Newcome 
walked sadly homewards. 

And now Thomas Newcome had to break the news to his son; who 
received the shot in such a way as caused bis friends and confidants to 
admire his high spirit. He said he had long been expecting some 
such announcement : it was many months since Etbel had prepared 
btm for it. TJnder her peculiar circumstances he did not see how 
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she could act otherwise than she had done. And he narrated to 
the Coltmel the substance of the conversation which the two young 
people had had together several months before, in Madame de Florae's 
garden. 

Olive's father did not tell his son of his own bootless negotiation 
with Baraes Newcome, There was no need to recal thai now ; hut 
the Colonel's wrath against his nephew exploded in conveisation irith 
me. who was the confidant of father and son in this business. Ever 
since that luckless day, when Barnes thought proper to — to give a 
wrong address for Lady Eew, Thomas Newcome'e anger had been 
growing. He smothered it yet for a while, sent. a letter to Lady 
Ann Newcome, briefly congratulating her on the choice which he had 
heard Miss Newcome bad made ; and in acknowledgment of Madame 
de Florae's more sentimental epistle he wrote a reply which has not 
been preserved, hut in which he bade her rebuke Miss Newcome for 
not having answered him when he wrote to her, and not having 
acquainted her old uncle with her projected union. 

To this message, Ethel wrote back a brief, hurried reply : it said :— 

" I saw Madame de Florae last sight at her daughter's reception, 
and she gave me my dear uncle's messages. Yes, the nevi» it true which 
you have heard from Madame de Florae, and in Bryanstone Square. 
I did not like to write it to you, because I know one whom I regard 
as a brother (and a great, great deal better), and to whom I know it will 
give pain. He knows that I hava done my duty, and why I have 
acted as I have done God bless him and his dear father. 

" What is this about a letter which I never answered ? Grandmamma 
knows nothing about a letter. Mamma has enclosed to me that 
which you wrote to her, but there has been no Utter from T. N. to his 
sincere and affectionate — E, N. 

" Rue de Eivoli. Friday." 

This was too much, and the cup of Thomas Newcome's ivreth over- 
flowed. Barnes had lied about Ethel's visit to London: Barnes had 
lied in saying that he delivered the message with which his uncle chained 
him : Barnes had lied about the letter which he had received, and never 
sent. With these accusations Ermly proven in his mind against his 
nephew, the Colonel went down to confront that sinner. 

Wherever he should find Barnes, Thomas Newcome was determined 
to tell him bis mind. Should they meet on the steps of a church, 
on the flags of Change, or in the newspaper-room at Baya's, at evening- 
paper time, when men most do congr^ate, Thomas the Colonel was 
determined upon exposing and chastising his Other's grandson. With 
Ethel's letter in his pocket, he took his way into the city, penetrated 
into the unsuspecting back parlour of Hobson's bank, and was disap- 
pointed at first at only finding his half-brother Hobson there engaged 
over his newspaper. The Colonel signified his wish to see Sir Barnes 
Newcome, " Sir Barnes was not come in yet. You've heard about 
the maniage," says HobsoD. " Great news for the Barnes's, aint it? 
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The head of the house is as proud as a peacock about it. Said he 
was going out to Samuels, the diamond merchants ; going to make hia 
sister some uncommon Sne present- Jolty to be uncla to a marquis, 
ain't it, Golone)? I'll have nothing under a duke for my girls. I 
say, I know whose nose is out of joint. But -young felloirs get over 
these things, and Clive won't die this time, I dare say." 

While Hobson Nencome made these satiric and &c6tious remarks, 
his half-brother paced up and down the glass parlour, scowling over 
the panes into the bank where the busy youi^ clerks sate before their 
ledgers. At last he gave an " Ah ! " as of satisfaction. Indeed he had 
seen Sir Barnes Nenoome enter into the bank. 

The Baronet stopped and spoke with a .clerk, and presently entered, 
followed by that young gentleman into bis private parlour. Barnes 
tried to grin when he saw his uncle, and held out his hand to greet 
the Colonel ; but the Colonel put both his behind his back, that which 
carried his faithful bamboo cane shook nervously. Barnes waa aware 
that the Colonel had the nens. " I was going to — to write to yon this 
morning, with — with some intelligence that lam — very — very sorry 
to give." 

" This young gentleman is one of your clerks ? " asked Thomas 
Newcome, blandly. 

" Yes ; Mr. Boltby, who has your private account. This is Colonel 
Newcome, Mr. Boltby," says Sir Bemes, in some wonder. 

" Mr. Boltby, brother Hobson, you hetud what Sir Barnes Newcome 
said just now respecting certain intelligence which he grieved to 
give me ? " 

At this the three other gentlemen respectively wore looks of 
amazement. 

" Allow me to say in your presence, that I don't believe one single 
word Sir Barnes Newcome says, when he tells me that he is very sorry 
for some intelligence he has to communicate. He lies, Mr. Boltby ; 
he is very glad. I made up my mind that in whatsoever company I 
met him, and on the very first day I found him— hold your tongue, 
sir ; you shall speak afterwards and tell more lies when I have done — 
I made up my mind, I say, that on the very first occasion I would 
tell' Sir Barnes Newcome that he was a liar and a cheat. He takes 
charge of letters and keeps them back. Did you break the seal, sir? 
There was nothing to steal in my letter to Miss Newcome. He tells 
me people are out of town, whom he goes to see in the next street, 
aAer leaving my table, and whom I see myself half an hour before 
he lies to me about their absence." 

"D — a you, go out, and ^lon't stand staring there, you booby!" 
screams out Sir Barnes to the clerk. " Stop, Boltby. Colonel 
Newcome, unless you leave this room I shall — I shall — " 

"You shall call a policeman. Send for the gentleman, and I will 
tell the Lord Mayor what I think of Sir Barnes Newcome, BaroneL 
Mr. Boltby, shall we have the constable in? " 
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" Sir, you are aa old man, and mjr fttber'a bralher, or you knov very 
well I would — " 

" You would what, eii ? Upon my word, Sarues Kewcom«" (here 
die Colonel's tivo bauda and the bamboo cane eam« from the rear 
and formed in front), " but tbat you ai« my father's gnmdaon, after a 
menace like that, I would take you out and cane yon iu the preaeiice of 
your clerks. I repeat, sir, that I consider yoa guilty of -treachery, 
fidsebood and knavery. And if ever I see you at Bays'e Club, I will 
make the same etatement to your acquaiataace at the west end of the 
town. A man of your baseness ought to be known, sir ; and it shall 
be my bneiness to make m^i of honour aware of your character. 
Mr. Boitby, will you have the kindnass t4> make out my account. Sir 
Btimea Newcome, for fear of consequences that I should deplore, I 
recommend you 1« keep a wide berth of me, sir." And tbe Colonel 
twirled his mustochioa, and waved his cane io an ominoue manner, and 
Barnes started back spontaneously out of its dangerous circle. 

What Mr. Boltby's sentimenta may have been regarding this extra- 
ordinary BC«ne in which bis principal cut so sorry a figure ; — whether 
he narrated tbe conversation to other gentlemen connected with the 
establishment of Hobson Brothers, or prudently kept it to himself, I 
cannot say, havbg no means of pursuing Mr. B's subsequent career. 
Re speedily quitted hia desk at Hobson Brotbere ; and let us presume 
that Bwcaes thought Mt.B. bod told all the other clerks of tbe avuncular 
quarrel. That conviction will make us imagine Barnes etiil more com- 
ibrtable. Hobson Newcome no doubt was rejoiced at Barnes's discom- 
fiture ; he had been insolent and domineering beyond measure of late 
to hie Ttilgar good-natured uncle, whereas after the above interview 
with tbe Colonel, he became very humble and quiet in his demeooour, 
and for a long, long time never said a rude word. Nay, I fear Hobson 
m\ist have carried an account of the transaction tc Mrs. Hobson and 
the cinde in Bryanstone Square ; for Sam Newcome, now entered at 
Cambridge, called tbe Baronet " Bames " quite funiliarly ; asked after 
Clara and Ethel ; and requested a. small loan of Barnes. 

Of course the story did not get wind at Bays's ; of course Tom Eaves 
did Dot know all about it, and aay tbat Sir Barnes had been beaten 
black and blue. Having been treated very ill by the committee in a, 
eomplaint which he made about the Club-cookery, Sir Barnes Newcome 
never came to Bays's, and at the end of (he yetr took off bis n^e itom 
the lists of tbe club. 

Sir Barnes thoogb a Utile taken aback in the morning, and not ready 
with an impromptu reply to the Colonel and hie cone, could not allow 
the occiuxence to pass without a protest ; and indited a letter which 
Thomas Newcome kept along with some others previously quoted by 
tbe compiler of the present memoirs. It is ae Ibllowa : — 

" Colonel Hewcome^ C£, private.'] Eelgreve St, Feb. IB, 18— 

" Sir, — Tbe incredible insdenoe and violence of your bdiftviour 
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to-daj (inapired by whatever causes or mistakes of your own), cannot be 
passed without some comment on my part. I laid before a friend of 
you own profession, a statement of the words which you applied to me 
in the presence of my partner and one of my clerks this morobg ; and 
my adviser is of opinion, that considering the relationship unhappily 
Bubsistiug between us, I can take no notice of insults for which you 
knew when you uttered them, 1 could not call you to account. 

"There is some truth in that," said the Colonel. "Ha couldnt 
fight, you know ; but then he was such a liar I could not help speaking 
my mind." 

"I gathered £rom the brutal langui^e which you thought fit to 
employ towards a disarmed man, the ground of one of your monstrous 
accusations against me, that I deceived you in stating that my relative, 
I^y Kew, was in the country, when ia fact she was at her house in 
London. 

'.' To this absurd charge I at once plead guilty. The venerable lady 
in question was passing throi^h London, vifaere she desired to be 
free from intrusion. At her ladyship's wish 1 stated that ehe was out 
of town ; and would, under the same circumstances, unhesitatii^ly 
make the same statement Your alight acquaintance with the person 
in question did not warrant that you should force yourself on hei 
privacy, as you would doubtless know were you more familiar with the 
customs of the society in which she moves. 

" I declare upon my honour as a gentleman, that I gave her the 
message which I promised to deliver from you, and also that 1 trans* 
mitted a letter with which jou entrusted me ; and repel vrith scorn and 
indignation the chaises which you were pleased to bring against me, 
as I treat with contempt the language and the threats which you 
thoi^ht fit to employ. 

" Our books show the amount o(x£te». lai. to your credit, which pu 
will be good enough ta withdraw at your earliest convenience ; as of 
coarse all intercourse most cease henceforth between you and 
" Yours, &c., 
" B. Newcohb Nbwoohe." 

" I think, sir, be doesn't make out a bad case," Mr. Pendennis 
remarked to the Colonel, who showed him this majestic letter. 

" It would be a good case if I believed a single word of it, Arthur," 
replied ^y friend, placidly twirling the old grey moustache. " If you 
were to say so and so, and say that I had brought false chains against 
you, I should cry mea culpa and apc^ogise with all my heart. But as 
I have a perfect conviction that every word this fellow says is a lie, 
what is the use of arguing any more about the matter? I -would not 
believe him if he brought twenty other liars as witnesses, and if he lied 
till he was black in the face. Give me the walnuts. I wonder who 
Sfr Barnes's military friend was." 

Barnes's military friend vras oar gallant aoquitintanee Genenl Sir 
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Gwivgfi Tufto, K.C.B., vho a short while afterwards talked over the 
quarrel with the Colonel, and manfully toM him that (in Sir George's 
opinion) he was wrong. " The little t>eggBr behaved very well I 
thought, in the first buBinesB. You bullied him so, and in the front of 
his regiment, too, that it was almost past bearing ; and nhea he 
deplored, with tears in his ejes, almoat, the little humbug ! that his 
relatioDship prevented him calling you out, ecod, I believed him ! 
It was in the second a&ir that poor little Barney showed he was a 
cocktail." 

" What second affiiir ? " asked Thomas Newcome, 

" Don't you know J He ! he 1 this is famous ! " cries Sir Creorge. 
" Why, sir, two days after yoor business, he comes to me with another 
letter and a face as long as my mare's, by Jove. And that letter, 
Newcome, was from your young 'un. Stop, here it is ! " and from bis 
padded bosom General Sir George ^ufto drew a pocket-book, and tmja 
the pocket-book a copy of a letter, inscribed, Glive Newcome, Esq., to 
Sir B. N. Newcome. " There's no mistake about your fellow, Colonel. 

No, him ! " and the man of war fired a volley of oaths as a solute 

to Clive. 

And the Colonel, on horseback, ridit^ by the other cavalry otfioer's 
side, read as follows : — 

" Qaoi^ StrMt, Hanover Square, February 18, 

"SiE, — Colonel Newcome this morning showedme a letter hearing your 
signature, in which you state — 1. That Colonel Newcome has uttered 
calumnious and insolent chaises against you. 3. That Colonel 
Newcome so spoke, knowing that you could take no notice of his 
charges of falsehood and treachery, on account of the relationship 
subsisting between yuo. 

■'Your statements would evidently imply that Colonel Newcome 
has been guilty of ungenttemanlike conduct, and of cowardice towards 
you, 

" As there can be no reason why we should not meet in any manner 
that you desire, I here heg leave to state, on my own part, that I fully 
coincide with Colonel Newcome in his opinion that you have been 
guilty of falsehood and treachery, and that the chaise of cowardice 
which you dare to make against a gentleman of his tried honour and 
courage, is another wilful and cowardly falsehood on your port. 

" And I hope you will refer the bearer of this note, my friend, 
Mr. George Warrington, of the Upper Temple, to the military gentle- 
man whom you consulted iu respect to the just charges of Colonel 
Newcome. Waiting a prompt reply, 

" Believe me, sir, 

" Your obedient servant. 

" Olive Newcomb. 

" Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., M.P,, Sx." 

" What a bluaderhead I am ! " 1^ries the Colonel, with delight on 
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his ceuotenance, spite of his profaased repentance. " It never once 
entered toy head that the youngster would take any part in the affiir. 
I showed him his cousin's letter casually, just to amuse him, I thiuk, 
for he has been deuced low lately, about — about a young man's scrape 
that he has got into. And he must have gone off and dispatched his 
challenge straightway. I recollect he appeared uncommonly brisk at 
breakfast the next morning. And so you say. General, the Baronet 
did not like the poulet ? " 

" By no means ; never saw ^ fellow show such a confounded white 
feather. At first I congratulated him, thinking your boy'a offer must 
please him, as it would have pleased any fellow in our time to have a 
shot. Dammy! but I was mistaken in my man. He entered into 
some confounded long-winded story about a marri^e you wanted to 
make with that isfemal pretty sister of his, who is going to mairy 
young Farintosh, and how yoti were in a rage because the scheme fell 
to the ground, and how a family duel might occasion unpleasantriea to 
Miss Newcome ; though I showed him how this could be most easily 
avoided, and that the lady's name need never appear m the trtmsaction. 
' Confound it. Sir Barnes,' says I, ' I recollect this boy, when he was 
a. youngster, throwing a glass of wine in your face I We'll put it upon 
that, and say it's an old feud between you.' He turned quite pale, and 
he said your fellow had apologised for the glass of wine." 

" Yes," said the Colonel, sadly, " my boy apologised for the glass 
of wine. It is curious how we have disliked that Barnes ever since 
we set eyes on him." 

"Well, Newcome," Sir George resumed, as his mettled charger sud- 
denly jumped and curvetted, displaying the padded warrior's cavalry-seal 
to petfection. " Quiet, old lady ! — easy, ray dear ! Well, sir, when I 
found the tittle beggar turning tail in this way I said to him, ' Dash 
me, sir, if you don't want me, why the dash do you send for me, dash 
me? Yesterday you talked as if you would bite the Colonel's head off, 
and to-day, when his son offers you every accommodation, by dash, air, 
you're afraid to meet him. It's my belief you had better send for a 
policeman. A Q!2 is your man. Sir Barnes Newcome.' And with that 
I turned on my heel and left him. And the fellow went off to Newcome 
that very night." 

"A poor devil can't command courage. General," said the Colonel, 
quite peaceably, "anymore than he can make himself six feet high." 

"Then why the dash did the beggar send for me?" called out 
General Sir George Tufto, in a loud and resolute voice ; and presently 
the two officers p^ted company. 

When the Colonel reached home, Mr. Warrington and Mr. Pen- 
dennis happened to be on a visit to Clive, and all three were in the 
young fellow's painting-room. We knew our lad was unhappy, and did 
our little best to amuse and console him. The Colonel came in. It 
was in the dark Februaiy days : we had lighted gaa in the studio. 
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Clire hkd made a sketch irom some favourite Terees of mine and 
G«oi^'s ; those chamung lines of Scott's : — 

" He turned hia charger ta he spskf, 
Bemde the river ^ore ; 
He gkve his bridlsTein & ehake. 
With adieu for evennore. 
My dear ! 
Adieu for 41 



Thomas Nevrcome held up a finger at Warrington, and he came up 
to the picture and looked at it ; and George and 1 trolled out 

"Adion for erermoro, 

M; dear I 
Adieu for evermore ! ' 

From the picture the brave old Colonel turned to the painter, 
regarding his son vith a look of beautiful inexpresBible ttffectiou. And 
he laid lus hand on hia son's shoulder, and snuled, and stroked Olive's 
yellow mongtache. 

"And — and did Barnes send no answer to that letter yon ynxAe 
ban ?" he said, slowly. 

Clive broke out into a laugh that was almost a sob. He took both 
hia fether's hands. " My dear, dear old father ! " says he, " what a — 
what an — old — trump you are ! " My eyes were eo dim I could hardly 
see the two men as they embraced. 
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LIVE presentlj answered the 

queetjoa vhich his father put to 

him in tbs loat chaptOT, hy pro- 

duotngfrom the ledge of his easd 

a crumpled paper, fuU of Caven- 

dieli now, but on which nas wriUen 

Sir Barnes Newcome'a reply to his 

cousin's polite invitation. 

[ Sir Barnes Newcome wrote, 

" that he thought a reference to a 

friend was quite unneceasaiy, in 

the moet disagreeable and poinAil 

disputa in which Mr. Clive desired 

. to interfere aa a principal ; that 

the reasons which prevented Sir 

Bomee fivm taking notice of 

Colonel Mencome's ehameful and 

ungentlemaolike conduct applied equally, as Mr. Clive Nevrcome very 

weU Imew, to himaelf; that if further insult nas offered, or ontrt^s 

attempted, Sir Barnes should resort to the pohce for protection ; that 

ho was about to quit London, and certainly should not delay hia 

d^artnre on sccoant of Mr. Clive Newcome'a monatroas proceedings ; 

and thai he desired to lake leave of an odious subject, as of an individoal 

whom he bad striven to treat with kindness, but from whom, &om 

youth upwards. Sir Bamea Newcome had received nothing but insolence, 

enauty, and ill-will." 

" Be is an ill, man to offend," remarked Mr. Fendennis. " I don't 
think he has ever forgiven that claret, Clive." 

" Pooh I the feud dates from long before that," aaid Olive ; " Bamss 
wanted to lick me when I was a boy,, and I declined : in fact. I think 
be had rather the worst of it ; but then I operated freely on hia shins, 
and that wasn't fair in war, you know." 

" Heaven forgive me," cries the Colonel ; " I have always fait the 
fellow was my enemy : and my mind is relieved now war is declared. 
It has been a kind of hypocrisy with me to shake his hand and eat his 
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dinner. When I trusted him it was agaiuBt m; better instinct ; and I 
have been atruggling against it these ten years, thinking it vaa a. wicked 
prejudice, and ought to be overcome." 

" Why should we overcome such instincts?" asks Mr. Warrington. 
" Why shouldn't ^'e hate what is hateful in people, and scorn what ia 
mean ? From what friend Pen has described to me, and from some 
other accounts vrhich have come to my ears, your respectable nephew is 
about as loathsome a little villain as crawls on the earth. Good seems 
to be out of his sphere, and away from his contemplation. He ill treats 
every one he comes near ; or, if gentle to them, it is that they may 
serve some base purpose. Since my attention has been drawn to the 
creature, I have been contemplating hie nays with wonder and curiosity. 
How much superior Nature's rogues are, Pen, to the villains you novel- 
ists put into your books ! This man goes about his life business with a 
natural propensity to darkness and evil — as a bug crawls, and stings, 
and stinks. I don't suppose the fellow feels any more remorse than a 
cat that runs away with a mutton chop. I recognise the Evil Spirit, 
sir, and do honour to Ahrimanea, in taking off my hat to this youi^ 
man. He seduced a poor girl in his father's country town — is it not 
natural? deserted her and her children — don't you recognise the beast? 
married for rank — could you expect otherwise from him? invites my 
Lord Htghgate to his house in consideration of his balance at the hank; 
— Sir, unless somebody's heel shall crunch him on the way. tiiere is no 
height to which this aspiring vermin mayn't crawl. I look to see Sir 
Barnes Newcome prosper more and more. I make no doubt he will 
die an immense capitalist, and an exalted Peer of this realm. He will 
have a marble monument, and a pathetic funeral sermon. There is a 
Divine in your family, Clive, that shall preach it. I will weep respectful 
tears over the grave of Baron Newcome, Viscouut Newcome, Earl New- 
come ; and the children whom he has deserted, and who, in the course 
of time, will be sent by a grateful nation to New South Wales, will 
proudly say to their brother convicts, ' Yes, the Earl vras our honoured 
&ther ! ' " 

" I fear he is no better than he should be, Mr. Warrington," says 
the Colonel, shaking hie head. " I never heard the story about the 
deserted children." 

"How should you? you guileless man! " cries Warrington. "I 
am not in Ihe ways of scandal-hearing myself much : but this tale I 
had &om Sir Barnes Newcome's own country. Mr. Baiters, of the 
* Newcome Independent ' is my esteemed client I write leading 
articles for bis newspaper, and when he was in town last spring he 
IttToured me with the anecdote ; and proposed to amuse the member 
for Newcome by publishing it in his journal. This kind of writing 
is not much in my line ; and, out of respect to you and your young 
one, I believe — I strove viith Mr. Batters, and entreated hint and 
prevailed with him, not to publish the story. That is how I cami to 
know it" 
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I eate with tha Colonel in the evening, when he commeated on 
Warrington's etory and Sir Barnes's adTenturea in his simple way. 
He said his brotiiar Hobson had been with him the morning after the 
dispnto, reiterating Barnes's defence of his conduct: and professing on 
bis own part nothing bat good will towards his brother. "Between 
onrselvea the young baronet carries matters with rather a high-hand 
sometimes, and I am not sorry that yoa gave him a little dressing. 
Bat you were too hard upon bim, Colonel — really you were." " Had I 
known that child-deserting stoiy I would have given it harder still, sir," 
says Thomas Newcome, twirling his mustachios : " but my brother had 
nothing to do with the quarrel, and very rightly did not wish to engage 
in it. He has an eye to business has Master Hobson too, " ray friend 
Gontinned : " for he brought me a cheque for my private account, which 
of course, he said, could not remain after my quarrel with Barnes. 
But the Indian bank account, which is pretty large, he supposed need 
not be taken away? and indeed why should it? So that, which is little 
bnainesa of mine, remains where it wes; and brother Hobson and I 
remain perfectly good friends. 

" I think Olive is much better since be has been quite put out of his 
suspense. He speaks with a great deal more kindness and good nature 
about the marris;ge than I am disposed to feel regarding it : and depend 
on it has too high a spirit to show that be is beaten. But I know be 
is a good deal cut up, though be says nothing; and he i^reed willingly 
enough to take a little journey, Arthur, and be out of the way when 
this business takes place. We shall go to Pane : I don't know wber« . 
else besides. These misfortunes do good in cue way, hard as they are 
to bear: they unite people who love each other. It seems to me mj 
boy has been nearer to me, and likes his old father better than he has 
done of late." And very soon after this talk our friends departed. 

The Crimean minister having been recalled, and Lady Ann New- 
come's house in Park Lane being vacant, her ladyship and her &mily 
cante to occupy the mansion for this eventful season, and sate once 
more in the dismal dining-room under the picture of the defunct Sir 
Brian. A little of the splendour and hospitality of old days was 
revived in the house : entertainments were given by Lady Ann : and 
amongst other festivities a fine ball took place, where pretty Miss 
Alice. Miss Ethel's youngest sister, made her first appearance in the 
world, to which she was afterwards to be presented by the Marchioness 
of Farintosh. All the little sisters were charmed, no doubt, that the 
beautiful Ethel was to become a beautiful Marchioness, who, as they 
came up to womanhood one after another, would introduce them 
severally to amiable young earls, dukes, and marquises, when they 
would be married off and wear coronets and diamonds of their own 
right. At Lady Ann's ball I ssw my acquaintance, young Mumford, 
who vras going to Oxford next October, and about to leave Bugby, 
where be was at the head of the school, looking very dismsl as Miss 
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Alice vhirled rouod the room dancing ia Viscount BastingtoD'a anus; — 
Miu Alice, with whcee mamma he used to take tea at Rngb^, and fiH- 
i?hose pretty aake Momford did Alfred Newcome's veises for hiia and 
let bim off his tbrashiags. Poor JUuiiiford ! be dismallj went abont 
under the protection of joui^ Alfred, a fourth form boy — not one sonl 
did be know in that rattling London b«U-ioom ; his yonng face was as 
white aa the large white-tie, donned two honiB since at t^e Taristoc^ 
with such nervousness and beating of heart I 

With theee lads, and decorated with a tie equally splendid, moved 
about young Sam Newcome, who was shirking Ctom his sislar and his 
mamma. Mr. Hobeoa had actually assumed clean glores for diis 
festive occasion. Sam stared at all the " Nobs : " and insisted upon 
beii^ introduced to " Fanntosb," and coogrotnlated his lordship with 
much graceful ease : and then pushed about the rooms persereiingly 
hanging on to Alfred's jacket. " I say I wish yon wouldn't call me 
Al'," I heard Master Alfred say to his cousin. Seeing my &ce Ur. 
Samuel ran up to claim acqmuntaoce. He was good enough to say he 
thought Farintosh seemed devilish haughty. Even my wife could not 
help saying, that Mr. Sam was an odious little creature. 

So it n'as for young Alfred, and his brothers aad sisters, who vnmld 
want help and protection in the world, that Ethel was about to give tip 
her independence, ber inclination perhaps, and to bestow her life on 
yonder young nobleman. Xjooking at her aa a girl devoting herself to 
ber lamily, her sacrifice gave her a melancholy interest in our eyes. My 
wife and I watched her, grave and beautiful, moving through the rooms, 
receiving and returning a hundred greetings, bending to compliments, 
talking with this friend and t^t, with my lord's lordly relations, with 
himself, to whom she listened deferentially ; faintly smiling as he spoke 
now and again, doing the honours of her mother's house. Lady after 
lady of his lordship's clan and kinsfolk, complimented the girl and her 
pleased mother. Old Lady Kew was radiant (if one can call radiance 
the glances of those darkling old eyes). She sate in a little room a^ttrt, 
and thither people went to pay their court to her. Unwillingly I came 
in on this levee with my wife on my arm : Lady Kew scowled at me 
over ber crutch, but without a sign of recognition. What an avrfnl 
countenance tfaat old woman has 1 Laura whispered as wo retreated 
out o£ that gloomy presence. 

And Doubt (as its wont is) whispered too a question in my ear, "Is 
it for her brothers and sisters only that Miss Ethel is sacrificing her- 
self? Is it not for the coronet, and the triumph, and the fine houses?" 
When two motives may actuate a friend, we surely may try and believe 
in the good one, says Laura. But, but I am glad Clive does not marry 
her — poor fellow — he would not have beea happy vrith her. She belongs 
to this great world : she has spent all ber life in it : Clive vronld have 
entered into it, very likely in her train ; " and you know, ar, it is not 
good that we should be our husband's superiois," adds Mis. Laura, 
with a curtsy. 
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She preaentJ/ prononneed that the air was very hot ia the rooms, 
and in &ct wanted to go home to see her child. As we passed out, 
we saw Sir Bames Newcome, eagerly smiling, emiikiDg, bowing, and 
in the fondest conversation with bis aigter end Lord Farintosh. By 
Sir Bomea presently brushed Lieatenant General Sir Geoi^e Tufto, 
K.C.B., who, when he saw on whose foot he bad trodden, grunted 
ont, "Hm, b^ your pardon I " and tumii^ his back on Bames, 
forthwith began complimODting Ethel and the Marquis. "Served with 
yoDT lordship's father in Spain ; glad to make yonr lordship's 
itcqu^ntance," eaya Sir George. Ethel bows to us oa we pass out of 
the rooms, and we hear no more of Sir George's c^nversatioa. 

In tbe cloak-room sits Lady Clara, Newcome, with a gentleman 
bending over her, just in such an attitude as the bride is in Hogarth's 
Marriage-a-la-mode as the counsellor talks to her. Lady Clara starts 
up as a crowd of blushes come into her wan lace, tmd tries to Bmile, 
and rises to greet my wife, and says something about its being so 
dreadfully hot in the upper rooms, and so very tedious waiting for the 
carriages. The gentleman advances towards me with a military stride, 
and says, "How do you do, Mr. Pendennis? How's our young 
friend, the painter?" I answer Lord Highgate civilly enough, 
whereas my mfe will scarce apeak a nord in reply to Lady Cl^ 
Newcome. 

Lady Clara asked us to her ball, which my wife declined altogether . 
to attend. Sir Bames published a series of quite splendid entertain- 
ments on the happy occasion of hia sister's betrotbal. We read the 
namea of all the clan Earintosh in the Monting Foal, as attending 
these banquets. Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, in Bryanstone 
Square, gave also signs of r^oicing at their niece's marriage. They 
had a grand banquet, followed by a tea, to wbich latter amusement 
the present biographer was invited. Lady Ann and I^ady Kew, and 
her grand- daughter, and the Baronet and his wife, and my Lord 
Highgate, and Sir Geoi^e Tufto attended the dinner; but it was 
raliier a damp entertainment. " Farintosh," whispers Sam Newcome, 
" sent word just before dinner, that he had a sore throat, and Barnes 
was as sulky as possible. Sir George wouldn't speak to him, and the 
dowser wouldn't speak to Lord Highgate. Scarcely anything was 
drank," concluded Mr. Sam, with a slight hiccup. " I say, Pendennis, 
how sold Clive will be ! " And the amiable youth went off to commune 
with others of his parents' guests. 

Thus the Newcomes entertained the Farinteshes, and the Farintoshes 
entertained the Newcomes. And the Dowser Countesa of Ke w went from 
assembly to assembly every evening, and to Jewellers and upholsterers, 
and dress-makers every morning ; and Lord Farintosh's town house iras 
splendidly re-decorated in the newest fashion ; and he seemed to 
grow more and more attentive as the happy day approached, and he 
gave away all bis cigars to his brother Bob; and his sisters were 
delighted with Ethel, and constantly in her company, and his mother 
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ires pleased with her, and thought a girl of her spirit and reaolution 
would make a good wife for her son : and select crowds flocked to ses 
the service of plate at Handyman's, and the diamonds which were 
being set for the lady ; and Smee, R. A., painted her portrait, as a 
$ouvenir for mamma when Miss Newcome should be Miss Newcome 
no more ; and Lady Kew made a will leaving all she could leave to 
her beloved grand<kughter, Ethel, daughter of the late Sir Brian 
Newcome, Baronet; and Lord Kew wrote an afTectioDate letter to his 
cousin, congratulating her, and wishing her happiness with all his 
heart; and I was glancing over the Timet newspaper at break&st 
one morning, when I laid it down with an exclamation which caused 
my wife to start with surprise. 

" What is it ? " cries Laura, and I read as follows. 

"Death of the Codktess Dowager of Kew. — We regret to 
have to announce the aivfully sudden death of this venerable lady. 
Her ladyship, who had been at several parties of the nobility the 
night before last, seemingly in perfect health, was seized with a fit as 
she was vraiting for her carriage, and about to quit Lady Fallgrave'a 
assembly. Immediate medical assistance was procured, and her 
ladyship was carried to her own house, iu Queen Street, May Fur. 
But she neifer rallied, or, we believe, spoke, after tlie first fetal 
seizure, and sank at eleven o'clock last evening. The deceased, Louisa 
Joanna Gaunt, widow of Frederic, first Earl of Kew, was daughter of 
Charles, Earl of Gaunt, .and sister of the late and aunt of the present 
Marquis of Steyne. Tlie present Earl of Kew is her ladyship's 
grandson, bis lordship's father, Lord Walham, having died before bis 
own father, the first earl. Many noble families are placed in mourning 
by this sad event. Society has to deplore the death of a lady who has 
been its ornament for more than half a century, and who was known, 
we may say, throughout Europe for her remarkable sense, extraordinary 
memory, and brilliant wit." 
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, HE demise of Lady Kew 
of course put a etop for a 
while to the m&trimoDial 
projects BO interesting to the 

house of Newoome. Hymen 
blew bis taich. out, put it 
into the cupboard for use 
oa a future day, and ex 
, changed hia garish saffron 
coloured robe for decent tem- 
porary mourning. .Charles 
Honey man improved the 
occasion at Lady Whittle- 
sea's chapel hard by ; and 
" Death at the Festival" was 
one of his most thrilling 
sermons; reprinted at the 
request of some of the con- 
gregation. There were those 
of his flock, especially a 
pair whose quarter of the 
ibid was the oi^an-loft, who 
were always charmed with the piping of that melodious pastor. 

Shall we too, while the cofBn yet rests on the outer earth's sarface, 
enter the chapel whither these void remains of our dear sister departed 
are borne by the smug undertaker's gentlemen, and pronounce an el^ 
over that bedizened box of corruption ? When the young are stricken 
down, and their roses nipped in an hour by the destroying blight, even 
the stranger can sympathise, who counts the scant years on the grave- 
stone, or reads the notice in the newspaper corner. The contrast 
forces itself on you. A fair young creature, bright and blooming 
yesterday, distributing smiles, levying homage, inspiring desire, con- 
scious of her power to charm, and gay with the natural enjoyment of 
her conquests — who in his walk through tho world has not looked on 
many such a one ; and, at the notion of her sudden call away from 
VOL. n, jf 
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beauty, triumph, pleasure ; her helpless outcries during her short pain ; 
her vain pleas for a little respite ; her aentence, and its execution ; has 
not felt a shock of pity? When the days of a long life come to its 
close, and a white head sinks to rise no more, ire bow our own with 
respect as the moiuning train passes, and salute the heraldry and 
devices of youder pomp, as symbols of age, wisdom, deserved respect 
and merited honour ; long experience of sufiericg and action. The wealth 
be may have achieved is the harvest which he sowed ; the titles on his 
hearse, fruits of the field be bravely and laboriously wrought in. Bnt 
to live to fourscore years, and be found dancing among the idle villus! 
to have had near a ceotary of allotted time, and then be called away 
from the giddy notes of a Mayfair fiddle ! To have to yield your roses 
too, and then drop out of the bony clutch of your old fingers a wreath 
that came from a Parisian band-box ! Pne fancies around some graves 
unseen troops of mourners waiting; many and many a poor pensioner 
trooping to the place ; many weeping charities ; many kind actions ; 
many dear friends beloved and deplored, rising up at the toll of that 
bell to follow the honoured hearse ; dead parents waiting above, and 
calling, " Come, daughter ! " lostchiidren, heaven's foundlings, hovering 
round like cherubim, and whispering "Welcome, mother! " Here is 
one who reposes after a long feast where no love has been ; after girl- 
hood without kindly maternal nurture ; marrit^e without affection ; 
matronhood without its precious griefs and joys ; after fourscore years 
of lonely vanity. Let us take off our hats to that procession too as it 
passes, admiring the different lots awarded to the children of men, 
and the various usi^es to which Heaven puts its creatures. 

Leave we yonder veIve^pBlled boi, spangled with fantastic heraldry, 
and contuning within the aged slough and envelope of a soul gone 
to render its account. Look rather at the living audience standing 
round the shell ; — the deep grief on Barnes Newcome's fine counte- 
nance ; the sadness depicted in the face of the most noble the 
Marquis of Farintosb ; the sympathy of her ladyship's medical man 
(who came in the third- mourning carriage) ; better than these, the awe, 
and reverence, and emotion, exhibited in the kind face of one of the 
witnesses of this scene, as he listens to those words which the priest 
rehearses over our dead. What magnificent words ! what a burning 
faith, what a glorious triumph; what a heroic life, death, hope, they 
record .' They are read over all of us alike ; as the sun shines on just 
and unjust. We have all of us heard them ; and I have fancied for 
my part, that they fell and smote like the sods on the coffin. 

The ceremony o>ver, the undertaker's gentlemen clamber on the roof 
of the vacant hearse, into which palls, treasels, trays of feathers, are 
inserted, and the horses breakout into a trot, and the empty carrit^ee, 
expressing the deep grief of the deceased lady's friends, depart home- 
ward. It is remarked that Lord Kew hardly has any commnnication 
with his cousin, Sir Barnes Newcome. His lordship jumps into a cab, 
and goes to the railroad. Issuing from the cemetery, the Mai^uia of 
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Farintosli hastily orders that thing to be. taken off his hat, find 
returns to town in his broagham, smoking a c^ar. Sir Bamea New- 
come rides in the brougham beside Lord Farintosh as far as Oxford 
Street, where he gets a cab, and goes to the City. For bnsiness is 
business, and must be attended to, though grief be ever so severe. 

A very short time previous to her demise, Mr Bood (that was 
Mr. Bood — that other little gentleman in black, who shared the third 
moaming coach along with her ladyship's medical >man) had executed 
a will by which almost all the Countess's proper^ was derised to 
her grand-daughter, Ethel Newcome. Lady Kew's decease of course 
delayed the marriage projects for a while. The yonng heiress returned 
to her mother's house in Park Lane. I daresay the deep moumiug 
habiliments in which the domestics of that establishment appeared, 
were purchased out of the funds left in hia hands, vhich Ethel's 
banker and brother had at her disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the trastees of his sister's 
property, grumbled no doubt because his grandmother had bequeathed 
to him but a paltry recompense of five hundred 'pounds for his pains 
and trouble of trusteeship; but bis manner to Ethel was extremely 
bland and respectful : an heiress now, and to be marchioness in s few 
months. Sir Barnes treated her with a rery different regard to that 
which he was accustomed to show to other members of hia family. 
For while this worthy baronet would contradict his mother at every 
word she uttered, and take no pains to disguise his opinion that Lady 
Anne's intellect was of the rery poorest order^e would hsten deferentially 
to Ethel's smallest observations, exert himself to amuse her under her 
grief, which ho chose to take for granted was very severe, visit her 
constantly, and show the most charming solicitude for her general 
comfort and wel&re. 

During this time my wife received constant notes from Ethel New- 
come, and the intimacy between the two ladies much increased. 
Laura was so unlike the women of Ethel's oircle, the young lady was 
pleased to say, that to be with her was Ethel's greatest comfort. Miss 
Newcome vras now her own mistress, had her carnage, and would drive 
day after day to our cottago at Richmond. The frigid society of Lord 
Farintosh's sisters, the conversation of his mother, did not amuse 
Ethel, and she escaped &om both with her usual impatience of 
control. She was at home every day dutifully to receive my Lord's 
visits, but though she did not open her mind to Laum as freely regarding 
the young gentleman as she did when the character and disposition of her 
future mother and sisters-in-law vraa the sul^ect of their talk, I could see, 
fromtthe grave look of commiseration which my wife's face bore after her 
young friend's visits, that Mrs. Pendennis augured rather ill of the 
future happiness of this betrothed pair. Once, at Miss Newcome's 
special request, I took my wife to see her in Park Lane, where the 
Marquis of Farintosh found ua. His Lordship and I had already a 
half ftcquuntance, which was not, however, improved after my regidar 
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preseotaljon to him by Miss Newcftme : he «w#led st me vith & eoan- 
tenauce indioatiTe of anything but welcome, and did not seem in the 
least more pleased vhen Ethel entreated her fiaend Lama not to take 
her bonnet, not to think of going away bo soon. She oame to see us 
the very next day, stayed mach longer mth us tbui usual, and returned 
to town quite lat« in the ovening, in spite of the entroatieB of the 
iahospitsble Laura, who would have had her leave us long before. 
"I am sure," says clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, " she is come out of bravado, 
end after wa went away yesterday that there were words between her 
and Lord Farintosh on onr aocoant." 

" Confound the young man," breaks out Mr. Fendennis in a fume ; 
" what does he mean by his insolent airs? " 

" He may think we are pardsanB lU I'autre," says Mn. Fendennis, 
.with a smile first, and a sigh afterwards, as Bhe siud " poor GUto." 

" Do you ever talk about Clive ? " asks the husband. 

" Never. Once, twice perhaps, in the most natiual manner in the 
world, we mentioned where he is ; but nothing fofther passes. The 
subject is a sealed one between us. She often looks at his diawings in 
my album, (Olive had drawn our baby there and its mother in a great 
variety of attitudes), and gazes at his sketoh of his dear old father : but 
of him she never says a word." 

" So it is best," says Mr. Fendennis. 

" Yes — best," eohoes Laura with a sigh. 

" You think. Laura," continues the husband, " You think she — " 

"She what?" What did Mr. Fendennis mean? Laura hia wife 
certainly understood him, thongh upon my conscience the sentence 
went no further — for she answered at once, 

" Yes — I think she certainly did, poor boy. But that, of course, is 
over now : and Ethel, though she cannot help being a worldly woman, 
has such firmness and resoltttion of character, that if she has once 
determined to conquer any inclination of that sort I am sure she will 
master it, and make Lord Farintosh a very good vrife." 

" Since the Colonel's quarrel mth Sir Barnes," cries Mr. Fendennis, 
adverting by a natural transition from Ethel to her amiable brother, 
" our banking friend does not invite us any more ! Lady Clara sends 
you no cards. I have a great mind to vrithdraw my account." 

Laura, who underatands nothing about accounts, did not perceive the 
fine irony of tbjs remark : but her face Btraightway put on the severe 
expression which it chose to assume whenever Sir Barnes's family was 
mentioned, and she said,< "My dear Arthur, I am very glad indeed 
that Lady Clara sends ub no more of her inritationa. You know very 
well why I disliked them." 

"Why?" 

"Ihear baby crying," says Laura. Laura, Laura! bowcouldyoa 
toll your husband such a fib ? — and she quits the room without deigning 
to give any answer to that <' Why." 
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Let us pay a brief visit to NevKome in the North of JEnglaiid, (md 
there we may get some answer to the question of which Mr. Feadenniq 
had just iQ vain aslted a reply from his nife. My design does not 
include a description ef that great and fiouiishing town of Newcome, 
and of, the maoufactares which caused its prosperity; but only admits 
of the introdnction of those Newcomites who are conoemed in the afiairs 
of the iamily which haa ^yai its reepect&ble name U> these volumes. 

Thus in preriouB pages we have said nothing about the Mayor and 
Corporation of Newcome, the magnificent; bankers and roanufoot^irers 
who had their places of business in the town, and their splendid villas 
outside its smoky precincts ; people who would give their thousand 
guineas for a picture or a statue, and write you off. a cheque for ten 
times tho amount any day ; people who if there was talk of a statue to 
the Queen or the Doke, would come down to the Town All and 
suiwcribe their one, two, three undred apiece (especially if in the 
neighboaring city of Slowcome they were putting up a statue to the 
Di^e or the Queen) — not of such men have I spoken, the magnates of 
the place; but of the humble Sarah Maaon in Jubilee Row— of the 
Reverend Dr. Bulders the Vicar, Mr, Vidler the apothecary, Mr. Puff 
the baiter — of Tom Potts the jolly reporter of the " Newcome Inde- 
pendent," and- — Batters, Esq., the proprietor of that journal — persons 
with whom our friends have had already, or will be found presently to 
have, some connection. And it is from these that we shall arrive at 
some particulars regarding the Newcome family, which will show us that 
they have a skeleton or two in their closets, as well as their neigh- 
boars. 

Now, how will you have the story ? Worthy mammas of families — 
if you do not like to have your daughters told that bad husbands will 
m^e bad wives; that marriages began in indifEsrence make homes 
unhappy; that men whom girls are brought to swear to love and 
honour, are sometimes false, selfish, and- cruel, and that women forget 
the oaths which they have been made to swear — if 3mu will not hear of 
this, ladies, dose the book, and send for some other. Banish the 
newspaper out of your houses, and shut your eyes to the truth, the 
awful truth, of life and sin. Is the world made of Jennies and 
Jessamies ; and passion the play of scbool-bo^ and school-girls, 
scribbling valentiues and interchanging lollipops? Is life all over 
when Jenny and Jessamy are married ; and are there no subsequent 
trials, griefs, wars, bitter heart-pangs, dreadful temptations, defeats, 
remorses, sufferings to bear, and dangers to overcome? As you and I, 
friend, kneel with our children round about us, prostrate before the 
Father of us all, and asking mercy for miserable sinners, are the young 
ones to suppose the words are mere form, and don't apply to us ? — to 
some outcasts in the free seats probably, or those naughty boys playing 
in the church-yard? Are they not to know that we err too, and pray 
with all our hearts to be rescued from temptation ? If such a knowledge 
is wrong for them, send them to church apart. Go yon and worship in 
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piivate ; or if not too proud, kneel humbly in the midst of them, owning 
your mong. and preying Heaven to be merciful to yon a sinner. 

When B&mes Newcome became the reigning Prince of the Newcome 
family, and after the first ponies of grief for his father's death had 
subsided, he made strong attempts to conciliate the priucipal persons 
in the neighbourhood, and to render himself popular in the borough. 
He gave handsome entertainments to the townsfolk and to the couutry 
gentry ; he tried even to bring those two warring classes together. Ho 
endeavoured to be civil to the " Newcome Independent," the Opposition 
paper, as well as to^the " Newcome Sentinel," that true old Uncompro- 
mising Blue. He asked the dissenting clergyman to dinner, and the low 
oburch clei^yman, as well as the orthodox Doctor Bulders and his 
curates. He gave a lecture at the Newcome Atheoeeum, which every- 
body said was very amusing, and which " Sentinel " and " Independent " 
both agreed ia praising. Of course he subscribed to that statue which 
the Newcomites were rising ; to the philanthropic missions which the 
Reverend Low Church gentlemen were engaged in ; to the races (for 
the young Newcomite manufacturers are as sporting gents as any in the 
North), to the hospital, the People's Library, the restoration of the 
rood screen, and the great painted window in Newcome Old Church 
(Rev. J. Bulders); and he had to pay in fioe a most awful price for his 
privilege of sitting in Parliament as representative of his native place 
— as he called it in his speeches " the cradle of his forefathers, the 
home of his race." &c., though Barnes was in fact bom at Clapham. 

Lady Clara could not in the least help this young statesman in his 
designs upon Newcome and the Newcomites. After she came into 
Barnes's hands, a dreadful \teight fell upon her. She would smile and 
simper, end talk kindly and gaily enough at first, during Sir Bryan's 
life ; and among women, when Barnes was not present. But as soon 
as he joined the company, it was remarked that his wife became silent, 
and looked eagerly towards bim whenever she ventured to speak. She 
blundered, her eyes filled with tears ; the little wit she had left her in har 
husband's presence: he grew angry, aud tried to hide his anger with a 
sneer, or broke out with a gibe and an oath, when he lost patience, and 
Clara, whimpering, would leave the room. Everybody at Newcome 
knew that Barnes bullied his wife. 

People had worse charges against Barnes than wife-bullying. Bo 
you suppose that little interruption which occurredat Barnes's marri^^ 
was not known in N6wcome ? His victim had been a Newcome girl, the 
man to whom she was betrothed was in a Newcome factory. When 
Barnes was a young man, aud in his occasional visits to Newcome, lived 
along with those dashing young blades Sam Jollyman (Jollyman, 
Brothers, and Bowcber), Bob Homer, Cross Country Bill, Al. Bucker 
(for whom his father had to pay eighteen thousand pouuds after the 
Leger, the year To^ery won it), and that wild lot, ail sorts of stories 
were told of them, and of Barnes especially. Most of them were 
settled, and steady business men by this time. Al. it was known had 
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become ver^ seiious, beBides making his fortune in cotton. Bob Homer 
manned the Bank ; and as for 3. Jollyman, Mrs. S. J, took uncommon 
good care tbat he didn't break out of bounds any more ; why, he was - 
not even allowed to play & game at billiards, or to dine out without her. 
. . . I could go on giving you interesting particulars of a hundred 
members of the Newcome aristocracy, were not our atteotion especially 
directed to one respectable family. 

All Barnes's endeavours at popularity were vain, partly from hia owa 
&alt, and partly from tbe nature of mankind, and of the Newcome folks 
especially, whom no single person could possibly conciliate. Thus, 
suppose he gave the advertisements to the " Independent ; " the old Bine 
paper, the " Sentinel," was very angry : suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, 
the dissenting minister, to bless the table-dotb afl«r dinner, as he had 
begged Doctor Bulders to utter a benediction on the first course ; 
Hunch and Bulders were both angry. He subscribed to the rac«s — 
what heathenism ! to the missionaries — what sanctimonious humbug ! 
And the worst was that Barnes being young at that time, and not able 
to keep his tongue in order, could not help saying not to but of such 
and such a man, that be was an infernal ass, or a confounded old 
idiot, and so forth — peevish phrases, which undid in a moment the 
works of a dozen dinners, countless compliments, and months of 
grinning good humour. 

Now he is wiser. He is very proud of being Newcome of Newcome, 
and quite believes that the place is his hereditary principality. But 
stall, lie says, his father was a fool for ever representing the borough, 
"Dammy, Sir," cries Sir Barnes, " never sit for a place that lies at your 
park-gates, and above all never try to conciliate 'em. Curse 'emi Hate 
'em well, Sir. Take a line, and flog the fellows on the other side. 
Since I have sate in Parliament for another place, I have saved myself 
I don't know how much a year. I never go to High Church or Low ; 
don't give a sbillin' to the confounded races, or tbe infernal soup-tickets, 
or to the miserable missionaries ; and at last lire in quiet." 

So, in spite of all his subscriptions, and his coaxing of tbe various 
orders of Newcomites, Sir Barnes Newcome was not popular among 
tbem ; and while he had enemies on all sides, had sturdy frienda not 
even on his own. Scarce a man but felt Barnes was laughing at him ; 
Bulders, iu his pulpit. Holder, who seconded him in his election, tbe 
Newcome society, and the ladies, even more than the men, were uneasy 
under his ominous ferailiarity, and recovered their good humour when 
be left them. People felt as if it was a truce only, and not an alliance 
with him, and always speculated on the possibility of war ; when he 
turned his back on them in the market, men felt relieved, and, as they 
passed his gate, looked with no friendly glances over his park-wall. 

What happened within was perfectly familiar to many persons. Our 
friend was insolent to all his servants ; and of course very well served, 
but very much disliked in consequence. The butler was familiar with 
Taplow— the housekeeper had a friend at Newcome ; Mrs. Taplow, in &ct. 
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of the Eiiig's Atiub — one of the groomB at Newcome Park hept company 
nith Mrs. Buldet's maid : the incomings and outgoings, the quarrels and 
tears, the compan; from London, and all the doiogs of the folks at 
Newcome Fark ware thus known to the neighbourhood round ahoDt. 
The apothecary brought an awful story back &am Newcome. He had 
been called to Lady Clara in strong hysterical fits. He found her lady- 
ship with a bruise on her face. When Sir Barnes approached her (he 
would not allow the medical man to see her except in his presence) 
she screamed, and bade him not come near her. Ihese things did 
Mr. Vidler weakly impart to Mrs. Vjdler : these, under solemn tows of 
secresy, Mrs. VitUer told to one or two friends. Sir Barnes and Lady 
Clara were seen shopping together very graciooely in Newcome a short 
tjme a^erwards ; persons who dined at the Park said the Baronet and 
hia wife seemed on very good terms ; but — but that story of the bruised 
cheek remained in the minds of certain people, and lay by at compound 
interest as such stones will. 

Now, say people quarrel and make it up ; or don't make it up, but 
wear a smirking face to society, and ca,ll each other " my dear " and " my 
love," and smooth over their countenances before John, who enters with 
the coals as they are harkiog and biting, or who announces the dinner 
as they are tearing each other's eyes out? Suppose a wonmn is ever 
so miserable, and yet smiles, and doesn't show her grief? " Quite right," 
say her prudent friends, and her husband's relations above all. " My 
dear, you have too much propriety to exhibit your grief befqre the world, 
or above all before the darling children." So to lie is your duty, to lie 
to your friends, to yourself if you can, to your children. 

Does this discipline of hypocrisy improve any mortal woman ? Say 
she learns to smite after a blow, do you suppose in this matter alone 
she will be a hypocrite ? Poor I^y Clara ! I fancy a better lot for 
you than that to which late handed you over. I fancy there need have been 
no deceit in your fond simple little heart, could it but have been given 
into other keeping. But you were consigned to a master, whose scorn 
and cruelty terrified you ; under whose sai'donic glances your scared 
eyes were afraid to look up, and before whose gloomy coldness you dared 
not be happy. Suppose a little plant, very frail and dehcate from the 
first, but that might have bloomed sweetly and borne fair dowers, had 
it received warm shelter and kindly nurture ; suppose a young creature 
taken out of her home, and given over to a'hard master whose caresses 
ore as insulting as his neglect ; consigned to cruel usage ; to weary lone- 
liness ; to bitter, bitter recollections of the past ; suppose her schooled 
into hypocrisy by tyranny — and then, quick, let us hire an advocate to 
roar out to a British jury the wrongs of her injured husband, to paint 
the agonies of his bleeding heart (if Mr. Advocate gets plaintifTs brief 
in time, and before defendant's attorney has retiuned him), and to show 
Society injured through him. Let us console that martyr, I say, with 
thumping damages ; and as for the woman — the gnil^ wretch ! — let us 
lead her out and stone her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BOSA QUO LOCOBUH SKRA KOBATUR. 

LIVE NEWCOME bore his 
defeat mih such a courage «nd 
resolution, as those who knaw 
the jotmg fellon'B character 
were sure he would display. 
It was whilst he had a little 
liDgering hope still that the 
poor lad was ia the worst con- 
dition ; as a gambler is restless 
' and ushappf whilst his last few 
guineas remain with him, and 
/he is Tentoring them against 
the overpowering chances of 
the banh. His last piece, how- 
ever, gone, our friend rises up 
fVom that unlucky table — beaten 
at the contest but not broken in spirit. He goes back into the world again 
aud' withdraws from that dangerous excitement; sometimes when he is 
alone or wakeful, tossing in his bed at nights, he may recal the fatal 
game, and think how he might have won it — think what a fool he was 
ever to have played it at all — but these cogitations Chve kept for 
himself. He was magnanimous enough not even to blame Ethel much, 
uid to take her side i^nst his father, who it must be confessed now 
exhibited a violent hostility against that young lady and her belongings. 
Slow to wager and utterly beyond deceit himself, when Thomas New- 
come was once roused, or at length believed that he vras cheated, woe 
to the offender! From that day forth, Thomas believed no good of 
bira. Every thought or action of his eoemj's life seemed tr^son to 
the worthy colonel. If Barnes gave a dinner-party, bis uncle was ready 
to foncy that the banker wanted to poison somebody ; if he made a little 
speech in the House of Commoiis (Barnes did make Uttle speeches in 
the House of Commons), the Colonel was sure some infernal conspiracy 
lay under the villain's words. The whole of that branch of the New- 
comes fared little better at their kinsman's hands— they were all 
deceitful, sordid, heartless, yroridly ; — Ethel herself no. better now than 
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the peoplo who had bred her up. People hate, aa they love, unreason- 
ably. Whether ia it the more mottjfying to oe, to feel that we ore 
disliked or liked undeservedly ? 

Clive was not easy until he had the sea between him and his mis- 
fortune : and now Thomas Newcome had the chance of making that 
tour with his son, which in early days had been such a favouhte project 
with the good man. They travelled Khineland and Switzerland togeUicr 
— they crossed into Italy — went from Milan to Venice (where CHve 
saluted the greatest painting in the world — the glorious " Afl8umption"of 
Titian) — they went to Trieste, and over the beautiful Styriou Alps to 
Vienna — they beheld Danube, and the plain where the Turk and 
Sobieski fought. They travelled at a prodigiojia fast pace. They did 
not speak much to one another. They were a pattern pair of English 
traveUers, I daresay many persons whom they met smiled to observe 
them ; and shrugged their slKiulders at the aspect of ce» Anglais. They 
did not know the care in the young traveller's mind ; and the deep 
tenderness and solicitude of the elder. Clive wrote to say it was 
a very pleasant tour, but I think I should not have liked to join it. Let 
us dismiss it in this single sentence. Other gentlemen have taken the 
same journey, and with sorrow perhaps as their silent fellow traveller. 
How you remember the places afterwards, and the thoughts which 
pursued you ! If in after days, when your grief is dead and buried, 
you revisit the scenes in which it vras your companion, how its ghost 
rises and shows itself again ! Suppose this part of Mr. Olive's life were 
to be described at length in several chapters, and not in a single brief 
sentence, what dreary pages they would be ! In tvro or three months 
our friends saw a number of men, cities, mountains, rivers, and what 
not It was yet early autumn when they were back in France again, 
and September found them at Brussels, where James Binnie, Esq. and 
his family were established in comfortable quarters, and where we may 
be sure Clive and his father were very welcome. 

Drt^ed abroad at first sorely against his will, James Binnie had 
found the continental life pretty much to his liking. He bad passed a 
winter at Pan, a summer at Vichy, where the waters had done' him 
good. His ladies had made several charming foreign acquaintances. 
Mrs. Mackenzie had quite a list of Counts and Marchionesses among 
her friends. The excellent Gaptam Goby vrandered about the country 
with thorn. Was it to Kosey, vras it to her mother, the Captain was 
most attached ? Bosey received him as a god-papa ; Mrs. Mackenzie as 
a vricked, odious, good-for-nothing, dangerous, delightful, creature. Is 
it humiliating, is it consolatory, to remark, with what small wit some of 
our friends are amused ? The jovial sallies of Goby appeared exquisite 
to Rosey's mother, and to the girl probably; though that young 
Bahawder of a Clive Newcome chose to wear a grave face (confound his 
insolent airs !) at the very best of the Goby jokes. 

In Goby's train was his fervent admirer and inseparable yvang fiiend, 
Clarence Hoby. Captain Hoby and Captain Goby travelled the world 
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together, Tiaited Hombourg and Baden, Cheltflnham aad Leamington, 
Pans and Brussells, in company, belonged to the enme club in London 
— the centre of all pleasure, fashion, and joy, for the young officer and 
the older campaigner. The jokes at the Flag, the dinners at the Flag, 
the committee of the Flag, were the theme of tbeir constant conyer- 
eation. Goby fifty years old, unattached, and with dyed mouBtaches, 
was the affoble comrade of the youngest member of his club : when 
absent, a friend wrote faim the last riddle from the smoking-room; when 
present, his knowledge of horses, of cookery, wines, and cigars, and 
military history, rendered him a most acceptable companion. He knew 
the history and achierements of every regiment in the army; of every 
general and commanding officer. He was known to have been 'out' 
more than once himself, and had made up a hundred quarrels. He 
was certainly not a man of an ascetic life or a profound intellectual 
culture : but though poor he was known to be most honourable ; though 
more than middie-^ed he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and though 
the youngsters called him Old Goby, he bore his years very guly and 
handsomely, and I daresay numbers of ladies besides Mrs. Mackenzie 
thougbt him delightful. Goby's talk and rattle perhaps somewhat 
bored James Binnie, but Thomas Newcome found the Captain 
excellent company; and Goby did justice to the good qualities of the 
Colonel. 

Olive's father liked Brussells very well. He and his son "occupied 
very handsome quarters, near the spacious apartments in the Park 
which James Binnie'a family inhabited. Waterloo was not far off, to 
which the Indian officer paid several visits with Captain Goby for a 
guide; and many of Marlborough's battle-fields were near, in which 
Goby certainly took but a minor interest — but on the other hand Clive 
beheld these with the greatest pleasure, and punted more than one 
dashing piece, in which Churchill and Eugene, Gutts and Cadogan, 
were the heroes ; whose flowing periwigs, huge boots, and thundering 
Flemish chargers were, he thought, more novel and picturesque 
than the Duke's surtout, and the French Grenadiers' hairy caps, which 
so many English and French artists have portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peudennis were invited by our kind Colonel to pass a 
month — sis months if they chose — at Brnssells, and were most 
splendidly entertained by our friends in that city. A suite of hand- 
some rooms was set apart for us. My study communicated with 
Olive's atelier. Many an hour did we pass, and many a ride and walk 
did we take together. I observed (hat Clive never mentioned Miss 
Newcome's name, and Laura and I ^reed that it was as well not to^ 
recall it. Only once, when we read the death of Lady Glenlivat, Lord 
Farintosh'f mother, in the newspaper, I remember to have said, " I 
suppose that marriage will be put off again." 

" Qu'ett ce ju* cela me fait ? " says Mr, Olive gloomily, over his 
picture— a cheerful piece representing Count Egmont going to execu- 
tion ; in which I have the honour to figure as a halberdier. Captain 
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Hoby as the Coast, — and Captain Goby as the Duke of Alva, looking 
out of window. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was ia a state of great happiness and glory during 
this winter- She had a caniage and woi^ed that Tehicle moat 
inde&ttigablf. She knew a great deal of good company at Brossells. 
She had an evening for receiving. She herself went to countless 
evening parties, and hod the joy of being invited to a couple of court 
balls, at which I am bound to aay her daughter and herself both looked 
very handsome. The Colonel brushed up his old uniform and attended 
these entertainments. M. Kewcome fils, as I should judge, was not 
the worst-looking man in the room ; and, as these young people waltzed 
together (in which accomplishment Clive was very mnch more skilful 
than Captain Goby), I daresay many people thought he and Bosey 
made a pretty couple. 

Most persons, my vrife included, difficult as that lady is to please, 
were pleased with the pretty little Kosey. She sang charmingly now, 
and looked bo while singing. If her mother would but have omitted 
that chorus, which she cackled perseveringly behind her daughter's 
pretty back: about Rosey's angelic temper; about: the compliments 
Signer Polonini paid her ; about Sir Horace Dash, our minister, inmt- 
in0 upon her singing Batti Batti over again, and the Archduke clapping 
his hands and saying, yes ! about Count Vanderslaapen's attentions 
to her, &c., &c. ; but for these constant remarks of Mrs. Mack's I am 
sure no one would have been better pleased with Miss Eoaey's singing 
and behaviour than myself As for Captain Hoby, it was easy to see 
hew he was affected towards Miss Rosalind's music and person. 

And indeed few things could be pleaaanter than to watch the 
behaviour of this pretty little maid with her Uncle James and his old 
chum the Colonel. The latter was soon as fond of her as James Binnie 
himself, whose iace used to lighten with pleasure whenever it turned 
towards hers. She seemed, to divine his wants, as she would trip 
across the room to fulfil them. She skipped into the carriage and 
covered his feet with a shawl. James was lazy and chilly now, when 
he took his drive. She sate oppoaite to him and smiled on him ; and, 
if he dozed, quick, another handkerchief was round his neck. I do not 
know whether she understood his jokes, but she saluted them always 
with a sweet kind smile. How she kissed him, and how delighted she 
was if he bought her a bouqnet for her boll that night! One day, 
upon occasion of one of these balls, James and Thomas, those two old 
boys, absolutely came into Mrs. Mackenzie's drawing-room with a 
iwuquet a piece for Miss Bosey ; and there was a fine lai^hing. 

" O you httle Susanna! " says James, after tt^ing his usual payment; 
" now go and pay t'other elder." Kosey did not quite understand at 
first, being, you see, more ready to laugh at jokes than to oomprefaend 
them.; but when she did, I Jromiae you she looked uncommonly pretty 
as she advanced to Colonel Newcome and put that pretty fre^ cheek 
of hers up to his grizzled moustache. 
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" I -ph)t€St I don't know vihvah of yon blushes the most," chucMes 
James Binnie — and fhe truA is-, tbe old man and the young giil bad 
both hung out those signals of amiable distress. 

On this day, and aa Miss Rosey was to be overpowered by flowers, 
who should coma presently to dinner but Captain Hoby, with another 
bouquet ? on which Uncle James said Bosey should go to the ball like 
an American Indian with her scalps at her belt. 

" Scalps ! " cries Mrs, Mackenzie, 

" Scalps ! Law.^ncle ! " exclaims Mies Koaey. " What can you 
mean by anything so horrid?" 

Goby recala to Mrs. Mack, Hook-ee-ma-goosh, the Indian chief, 
whom she must hare seen when the Hundred and Fiftieth were at 
Quebec, and who had his lodge full of them ; and who used to lie about 
the barracks so drunk, and who used, to beat hie poor little European 
wife : and presently Mr. Olive Newcome joins this company, when the 
chirping, tittering, joking, laughing, cease somehow. 

Has Olive brodght a bouquet too ? No. He has never thought 
about a bouquet. He is dressed in black, with long hair, a long 
'moustache and melancholy imperial. He looks very handsomO; but 
as glum as an undertaker. And James Binnie says, ""Egad, Tom, 
they used to call you the knight of the woful countenance, and Olive 
has just inherited the paternal mug." Then James calls out in a 
cheery voice, " Dinner, dinner ! " and trots off with Mrs. Fendennis 
under his arm ; Bosey nestles up against the Oolonel ; Goby and 
Mrs. Mack walk away arm in arm very contentedly ; and I don't know 
with which of her three nosegays pretty Rosey appears at the ball. 

Our stay with our friends at Brussells could not be prolonged beyond 
s ;month, for at the end of that period we were under an e.ngagement 
lo other .friends in England, who were good enough to desire the 
presence of Mrs. Pendennla and ber suite of baby, nurse, and husband. 
So we presently took leave of Bosey and' the Campaigner, of the two 
stout elders, and our melancholy young Olive, who bore us company to 
Antwerp, and who won Laura's heart by the neat way in which he took 
her child on board ship. Poor fellow I how sad he looked as be bowed 
to us and took off his hat! His eyes did tiot seem to be looking at us, 
though : they and his thoughts were turned another way. He moved off 
immediately, with his head down, puffing his eternal cigar, aai lost in 
his own meditations; our going or our staying was 'Of very little 
importance to the lugubrious youth. 

" I think it was a great pity they came to Brussells," says Laura, as 
we sate on the deck, while her unconscious infant was cheerful, and 
while the water of the lazy Scheld as yet was smooth. 

"Who? The Colond and Olive? They are very handsomely 
lodged. They.have a good msitre-d'hotel. 'their dinners, I am sure, 
are excellent; and your child, madam, in as healthy as it possibly 
caabe." 
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" Blessed darling ! Yes ! " (Blessed darliog crows, moos, jumps in 
his nurse's ftrms, and holds oat a little mottled hand for a biscuit of 
Savoy, which mamma supplies.) " I can't help thinking, Arthur, that 
Rosejr would have been much happier as Mre. Hoby than she nill be as 
Mrs. Nowcome." 

" Who thinks of her being Mrs. Newcome ? " 

" Her mother, her uncle, and Olive's &ther. Since the Colonel has 
been BO rich, I tbink Mrs. Mackenzie sees a great deal of merit in 
Clive. Bosey will do anything her mother bids her. If Clive can be 
brought to the same obedience, Uncle James and the Colonel will be 
delighted. Uncle James has set his heart on this marriage. (He and 
his sister agree upon this point.) He told me, last night, that be 
would sing ' Nunc dimittis, ' could he bat see the two children 
happy ; and that he should lie easier in pulsatory if that could be 
brought about." 

" And mbat did you say, Laura?" 

" I laughed, and told Uncle Jantes I was of the Hoby &ction. He 
is very good-natured, frank, honest, and gentlemanlike, Mr. Hoby. 
But Uncle James said he thought Mr. Hoby vna so — well, bo stupid — 
that' bis Bosey would be thrown away upon the poor Captain. So I 
did not tell Uncle James that, before Clire's arrival, Roeey had fonnd 
Captain Hoby far from stupid. He used to sing duets with her ; he 
used to ride with her before Clive came. Last winter, when they were 
at Pau, I feel certain Miss Rosey thought Captain Hoby very pleasant 
indeed. She thinks she was attached to Clive formerly, and now ehe 
admires him, and is dreadfully afraid of him. He is taller and hand- 
somer, and richer and cleverer than Captain Hoby, certattily." 

"I should think so, indeed," breaks out Mr. Fendennis. "Why, 
my dear, Clive is as fine a fellow as one can see on a Bummer's day. 
It does one good to look at him. What a pair of frank bright blue 
eyes be has, or used to have, till this mishap overclouded them ! What 
a pleasant laugh he has 1 What a well-built, agile figure it is — what 
pluck, and spirit, and honour, there is about my young chap ! I don't 
say be is a genius of the highest order, but he is the staunchest, the 
bravest, the cheeriest, the most truth-telling, the kindest heart. 
Compare him and Hoby ! Why, Clive is an eagle, and yonder little 
creature a mousing owl ! " 

" I like to hear you speak so," cries Mrs. Laura, very tenderly. 
" People say that you are always sneering, Arthur ; but I know my 
husband better. We know papa better, don't we, baby ?" (Here my 
wife kisses the infant Pendennis with great effusion, who has come up 
dancing on bis nurse's arms.) " But," says she, coming back and 
snuggling by hec husband's side again — " But suppose your favourite 
Clive is an eagle, Arthur, don't you think he had better have an eagle 
for a mate? If he were to marry little Rosey, I daresay he would be 
very good to her; but I think neither he nor she would be very happy. 
My dear, she does not care for his pursuits i she does not understand 
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him nhen be talks. The two captains, and Bosey Bud I, and the 
Campugner, as yoa call her, lai^h and talkj and prattle, and hare the 
tnemest little jokes with one another, and we all are as ([niet aa mice 
when you and Clive come in." 

" What, am I an eagle too ? I have no aquiline pretensions at all, 
Mrs. PendenniB." 

" No. Well, we are not afraid of you. We are not afraid of papa, 
are we, darling?" this young woman now calls out to the other 
member of her &mily ; who, if you will calculate, has just had time to 
be walked twice up and down the deck of the steamer, whilst Laura 
has been making her speech about eagles. And soon the mother, child, 
and attendant, descend into the lower cabins : and then dinner ia 
announced; and Captain Jackson treats us to champagne from his end 
of the table : and yet a short while, and we are at sea, and conversa- 
tion becomes impossible : and morning sees ub under the grey liOndon 
sky, and amid the million of masts in the Thames. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BOeEBTTRY ASD NEWCOUE. 



England were 
Florae and hia 
wife, Madame 
la Princesae de 
Montcontour, 
who were de- 
termined to 
epend the 

Christmas 
holidays at 
the Princess's 
countrj-seat. 
It was for the 
first time since 
their reconcili- 
ation, that the 
Prince and Princess dispensed their hospitalities at the latter's chateau. 
It is situated, aa the reader has already been informed, at some five miles 
from the town of Newcome ; away from the chimneys and smoky atmos- 
phere of that place, in a sweet country of rural woodlands ; over which 
quiet villages, grey church spires, and 'ancient gabled farm-bouses are 
scattered : still wearing the peaceful aspect which belonged to them 
when Newcome was as yet but an antiquated country town, before mills 
were erected on its river banks, and dyes and cinders blackened its 
stream. Twenty years since Newcome Park vras the only great bouse 
in that district ; now scores of fine villas have sprung up in the suburb 
lying between the town and park. Newcome New Town, as everybody 
knows, has grown round the park gates, and the New Town Hot^ 
(where the rtdlway station is) is a splendid structure in the Tudor style, 
more ancient in appearance than the park itself; surrounded by little 
antique villas with spiked gables, stacks of crooked chimneys, and plate- 
glass windows looking upon trim lawns ; with glistening hedges of erer- 
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greens, epotlesB grftvel waUis, Etnd Elizabetban g^-boufies. Under the 
great railway viaduct of the New Town, goes the old tranquil winding 
LoDdon high-road, once busy with a score of gay coaches, and ground 
by innumerable wheels : but at a few miles from the New Town Station, 
the road has become bo mouldy that the grass actually grows on it ; and 
Eoaebury, Madame do Montcontour's house, stands at one end of 
a vill^e-green, which is even more quiet now than it was a hundred 
years ago. 

When, first Madame de Florae bought the place, it scarcely ranked 
amongst the county houses ; and she, the sister of mann&cturers at 
Newcome and Manchester, did not of course visit the county families. 
A homely little body, married to a Frenohman from whom she was 
separated, may or may not hare done a great deal of good in hervillt^e, 
have bad pretty gardens, and won prizes at the Newcome flower and fruit 
shows ; but, of course, she was nobody in such an aristocratic county 

as we all know shire is. She had her friends and relatives from 

Newcome. Many of them were Quakers — many were retail shop-keepers. 
She even frequented the little branch Ebenezer, on Eosebury Green ; 
and it was only by her charities and kindness at Christmas time, that 
the Eev. Dr. Potter, the rector at Rosebury, knew her. The old clergy, 
you Bee, live with the county families. Good little Madame de Florae 
was pitied and patronised by the Doctor; treated with no little super- 
ciliousness by Mrs, Fetter, and the young ladies, who only kept the first 
society. Even when her rich brother died, and she got her share of 
all that money, Mrs. Potter said poor Madame de Florae did well in 
not trying to move out of her natural sphere (Mrs. -P. was the daughter 
of a bankrupt hatter in London, and had herself been governess in a. 
noble family, out of which she married Mr. P., who was private tutor). 
Madame de Florae did well, we say, not to endeavour to leave her 
natural sphere, and that The County never would receive her. Tom 
Potter, the rector's son, with whom I bad the good fortune to be a 
fellow-stndent at Saint Boniface College, Oxbridge, — a rattling, forward, 
and it must be owned, vulgar youth, — asked me whether Florae was 
not a billiard-marker by profession ? and was even bo kind as to caution 
his sisters not to speak of billiards before the lady of Rosebury. Tom 
was surprised to learn that Monsieur Paul de Florae was a gentleman 
of linet^e, incomparably better than that of any, except two or three 
families in England (including your own, my dear and respected reader, 
of course, if you hold to your pedigree). But the truth is, heraldically 
speaking, that union with the Higga of Manchester was the first 
misalliance which the Florae family had made for long long years. Not 
that I would wish for a moment to iusinuato that any nobleman is 
equal to an English nobleman ; nay, that an English snob, with a coat 
of arms bought yesterday, or stolen out of Edmonton, or a pedigree 
purchased from a peerage maker, has not a right to look down upon any 
of your paltry foreign nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state from Newcome Park, 
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with the wdl-known chaste liveries of the NewcomeB, and drove up 
EoBebuiy Gteen, towards the parsonage-gate, where Mrs. and the Mias 
Potters happened to be standing, cheapening fiah from a donkey-man, 



leith whom they were in the habit of dealing. The ladies were in their 
pokiest old head-gear and most dingy gowns, when they perceived the 
carriage approaching; and considering, of course, that the visit of the 
park people was intended for them, dashed into the rectory to change 
their clothes, leaving Rowkins, the coatermonger, in the very midst of 
the negotjation about the three maclcarel. Mamma got that new bonnet 
out of the band'box ; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up to their bed-room, 
and brought out those dresses which they wore at the d^euner at the 
Newcome Athenceum, when Lord Leveret came down to lecture; into 
which they no sooner bad hooked their bvely shoulders, than they 
reflected with terror that mamma had been altering one of papa's flannel 
waistcoats and had left it in the drawing-room, when they were called 
out by the song of Bowklns, and the appearance of his donkey's ears 
over the green gate of the rectory. To think of the Park People coming, 
and the drawing-room in that dreadful state ! 

But when they came down stairs the Park People were not in the 
room — the woollen garment was still on the table, (how they plnnged 
it into the chiffonier !) — and the only visitor was Rowkins, the coster- 
monger, grinning at the open French windows, with the three mackarel, 
and crying, " Make it sixpence, Miss — don't say fippens, Maam, to a 
pore feUow that has a vrife end Jamily." So that the young ladies had to 
cry — " Impudence ! " " Get away you vulgar insolent creature ! — Go 
round, sir, to the back door." " How dare you ? " and the Uke ; fearing 
lest Lady Ann Newcome, and young Ethel, and Barnes should enter in 
the midst of this ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all — those Park People. How very odd ! They 
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paased the rectory-gate ; tfaey drove on to Madame de Florae's lodge. 
They went in. They stayed for half-an-hour ; the horses driving rotrnd 
and round the gra«eI-road before the house; and Mrs. Patter and the 
girls speedily going to the upper chambers, and looking out of the room 
where the m&ids slept, saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and Barnes walking with 
Madame de Florae, going into the conserratorieB, issuing thence with 
Mac Whirter, the gardener, bearing huge bunches of grapes and large 
iaaeea of flowers ; they saw Barnes talking in the most respectful manner 
to Madame de Florae : and when they went down stairs and had their 
work before them — Liddy her gilt musio-book, Lizzy her embroidered 
altar-cloth. Mamma her scarlet cloak for one of the old women — they 
had the agony of seeing the barouche over the railings whiak by, with 
the park people inside, and Barnes driving the four horses. 

It was on that day when Barnes bad determined to take up Madame 
de Florao ; when he was bent upon reconciling her to her husband. In 
spite of all Mrs. Potter's predictions, the county> families did come and 
Ttsit the manufacturer's daughter ; and when Madame de Florae became 
Madame la Princesse da Montcontour, when it was announced that she 
was coming to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave you to imagine 
whether the circumstance was or was not mentioned in the " Newcome 
Sentinel" and the "Newcome Independent;" and whether R«v. G. 
Potter, D.D., and Mrs. Potter did or did not call on the Prince and 
Princess. I leave you to imagine whether the lady did or did not inspect 
all the alterations which Vineer'a people from Newcome were making 
at Rosebury House — the chaste yellow satin and gold of the drawing 
room — the carved oak for the dining-room — the -chintz for the bed- 
rooms— the Princess's apartment — the Prince's apartment — the guests' 
apartments— the smoking-room, gracious goodness ! — the stables (these 
were under Tom Potter's superintendence), " and I'm dashed," says he 
one day, " if here doesn't come a billiard -table ! " 

The house was most comfortably and snugly appointed from top to 
bottom ; and thus it will be seen that Mr. and Mrs, Pendennis were 
likely to be in very good quarters for their Christmas of 184 — . 

Tom Pott«r was so hind as to call on me two days after our arrival ; 
and to greet me in the princess's pew at church on the prevbos day. 
Before desiring to be introduced to my wife, he requested me to present 
him to my friend the prince. He called him your Highness. His 
Highness, who had behaved with exemplary gravity, save once when he 
shrieked an "ahl" as Miss Liddy led off the children in the organ-loft 
in a hymn, and the whole pack went woefully out of tune, complimented 
Monsieur Tom on the sermon of Monsieur his father. Tom walked 
hack with us to Rosebury Lodge gate. "Will you not come in, and 
make a party of billiard with me ? " says his' Highness. " Ah, pardon ! 
I forgot, you do not play the billiard the Sunday ! " " Any other day. 
Prince, I shall be delighted," says. Tom; and squeezed his Highneas's 
hand tenderly at parting. " Your comrade of college vraa he ? " asks 
Florae. " My dear, what men are these comrades of coll^^ 1 What 
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men ara you English ! My word of honour, there are some of them 
here— if I were to eay to them wax my boots, they nonld take thenr 
and wax Uiem ! Did'st thou see how the Beverend eyed us during the 
sermon ? He regarded oa over bia book, my word of honour ! " 

Madame de Florae said simply, she wished the Friuce would go 
and hear Mr. Jacob at the Ebeaezer. Mr. Potter was not a good 
preacher certainly. 

" Savez-vous qu'elle est furieusement belle la fille du Kererend ? " 
whispered bia Highness to me. " I have made eyes at her during the 
sermon. They will be of pretty neighbours tbeee Meess ! " and Paul 
looked nnutterahlj roguish and victorious as he spoke. To my wife, 
I' am bound to say, Monsieur de Moutcontour showed a courtesy, a 
respect and kindness, that could not be exceeded. He admired her. 
He payed her complimonta innumerable, and gave me I am sore 
sincere congratulations at possessing such a treasure. I do not think 
be doubted about his ipower of conquering her, or any other of the 
daughters of women. But I was the friend of his misfortunes — his 
gueet ; and he spared me. 

I have seen nothing more amusing, odd, and pleasant than Florae at 
this time of his prosperity. We arrived, as this veracious chronicle 
has already asserted, on a S&tnrday evening. We were conducted to 
our most comfortable apartments ; with crackling fires blazing on the 
hearths, and every warmth of welcome. Florae expanded and beamed 
with good-nature. He shook me many times by the hand ; he patted 
me ; he called me his good — his brave. He cried to his maltre-d'hotel, 
" Frederic, remember Monsieur is master here ! Run before his orders. 
Prostrate thyself to him. He was good to me in the days of my 
misfortune. Hearest thou, Frederick ? See that everything be done 
for Monsieur Pendennis — for Madame sa charmante lady — for her 
angelic infant, and the bonne. Nose of thy garrison tricks with that 
young person, Frederic ! vieux 8C«lerat. Garde toi de la, Frederic, si 
non, je t'envoie a Botaoi Bay ; je te traduis devant le LcH'd Maire ! " 

" En Angleterre je me fais Anglais, vois tu, moa ami," continued the 
Prince. " Domain c'est Sunday, et tu vas voir ! I bear the bell, dress 
thyself for the dinner — my friend ! " Here there was another squeeze 
of both hands from the good-natured fellow. " It do good to my art to 
ave yon in my ouse ! Heuh ! " He hugged his guest; he had tears 
in his eyes as he performed this droll, this kind embrace. Not less 
kind in her way, though less expansive and embraeive, was Madame do 
Montcontonr to my wife, as I found on comparing notes with that young 
woman, when the day's hospitalities were ended. The httle Princess 
trotted from bed-chamber to nursery to see that everything was made 
comfortable for her guests. She sate and saw the child washed and 
put to bed. She had never beheld such a little angel. She brought it 
a fine toy to play viith. She and her grim old maid frightened the 
little creature at first, but it was very speedily reconciled to their 
countenances. She was in the nursery almost as early as the child's 
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mother. " Ah ! " sighed the poor little vroman, " how happy you mmt 
be to hare one." In fine my wife was quite overcome hy her goodness 
and welcome. 

Sunday morning arriTed in the course of time, and then Florae 
appeared aa a most wonderful Briton indeed ! He wore top-boots and 
buckskins ; and after breakfast, when we went to church, a white great 
coat with a little cape, in nhich garment he felt that his similarity to 
an English gentleman was perfect. In conversation with bis grooms 
and serrante he swore freely, — not that be was accustomed to employ 
oaths in his own private talk, bat he thought the employment of these 
expletives necessary aa an English country gentleman. He never 
dined without a roast beef, and insisted that the piece of meat should 
be bleeding, " as you love it, you others." He got up boiing-matcbes ; 
and kept birds for combats of cock. He assumed the sporUng language 
with admirable enthusiasm — drove over to cover with a stepp^re — rode 



acroBB countri like a good one — was splendid in the huntdng-field in bis 
velvet cap and Napoleon boots, and made the Hunt welcome at 
Bosehnry, where his good-natured little wife was as kind to the gentle- 
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men ia scarlet, as she used to be of old to the etout dlBsenting gentlemea 
ia black, who sang hymns and spake sermons on her la'n^n. These 
folks, scared at the change which had taken place in the little Princess's 
habits of life, lamented her falling away : but in the county she and 
her husband got a great popularity, and in Nencome town itself they 
were not less liked, for her benefacliona were unceasing, and Paul's 
affabiUtj the theme of all praise. The " Kewcome Independent," and 
the " Newcome Sentinel," both paid bim compliments; the former journal 
contrasting his hehariour miit that of Sir Barnes, their member. 
Florae's pleasure was to drive bis Princess with four horses into 
Newcome. He called his carriage his "trappe," his " drague." The 
street boys cheered and hurrayed the Prince as he passed through the 
town. One haberdasher had a yellow stock called " The Montcontonr " 
displayed in his windows; another had a pink one marked "The 
Princely," and as such recommended it to the young Newcome gents. 

The drague conveyed us once to the neighbouring house of Newcome, 
whither my wife accompanied Madame de Montcontour at that lady's 
own request, to whom Laura very properly did not think fit to confide 
her antipathy for Lady Clara Newcome. Coming away from a great 
house, how often abe and I, egotistical philosophers, thanked our fates 
that onr own home was a small one 1 How long nill great houses last 
in this world ? Do not their owners now prefer a lodging at Brighton, 
or a little entresol on the Boulevard, to the solitary ancestral palace in 
a park barred round with snow? We were as glad to get out of New* 
come as out of a prison. My wife and our hostess skipped into the 
carriage, and began to talk freely as the lodge gates closed after us. 
Would we be lords of such a place uuder the peualty of living in it ? 
We agreed that the little angle of earth called Fairoaks was dearer to 
UB than the clumsy Newcome pile of Tador masonry. The house had 
been fitted up in the time of George IV. and the quasi'Gothic revival. 
We were made to pass through Gothic dining-rooms, where there was 
now no hospitality, — Gothic drawing-rooms shrouded in brown hollands, 
to one Httle room at the end of the dusky suite, where Lady Clara 
sate alone, or in the company of the nurses and children. The 
blank gloom of the place had fallen upon the poor lady. Even when 
my wife talked about children (good-natured Madame de Montcontour 
vaunting ours as a prodigy) Lady Clara did not brighten up. Her pair 
of young ones was exhibited and withdrawn. A something weighed 
upon the woman. We talked about Ethel's marriage. She said it 
was fixed for the new year, she believed. She did not know whether 
Glenlivat had been very handsomely fitted up. She had not seen Lord 
Farintosh's house in London. Sir Barnes came dovm once— twice— of 
a Saturday sometimes, for three or four days to hunt, to amuse himself, 
as oil men do she supposed. She did not know when be was coming 
again. She rang languidly when we rose to take leave, and sank back 
on her sofa, where lay a heap of French novels. " She has chosen some 
pretty books," says Paul, as we drove through the sombre aveauea 
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thiot^h the grey park, mists lying about the melanchol; ornamental 
waters, liingy herds of huddled sheep speckling the grass here and 
there ; no smoke risiog up from the great stacks of chimneys of the 
building wo were leaving behind us, eavo one little feeble thread of 
white which we knew came from the fire by which the lonely mistress 
of Nowcomo was seated. " Ouf ! " cries Florae, playing his whip, as 
the lodge-gatee closed on us, and his team of horses rattled merrily 
along the roa<ii, "what a blessing it is to be oat of that vault of a place! 
There is something fatal in this house— ia this woman. One smelle 
misfortune there." 

The hotel whioh our friend Florae patronised on occasion of his visits 
to Newcome vaa the King's Arms, and it happened, one day as we 
entered that place of entertainment in company, that a visitor of the 
house was issuing through the hall, to whom Florae seemed as if he 
would administer one of his customary embraces, and to whom the 
Prince called out " Jack," with great warmth and kindness as he ran 
towards the stranger. 

Jack did not appear to be particularly well pleased on beholding us; 
he rather retreated from before the Frenchman's advances. 

" My dear Jack, my good, my brave Ighgate ! I am delighted to see 
you 1 " Florae continues, regardless of the stranger's reception, or of 
the landlord's looks towards us, who was bowii^ the Prince into his very 
best room. 

"How do you do, Monueur de Florae?" growls the new comer, 
surlily ; and was for moving on after this brief salutatdon ; but having 
a second thought seemingly, turned back and followed Florae into the 
apartment whither our host conducted ns. Ala bonm heure! Florae 
renewed his cordial greetings to Lord Highgate. " 1 knew not, mon 
bon, what fly had stung you," says he to my lord. The landlord, 
rubbing his hands, smirkiag and bowing, was anxious to know whether 
the Prince would take anything after his drive. As the Prince's 
attendant and friend, the lustre of his reception partially illuminated 
me. When the chief was not by, I was treated with great attention 
(mingled with a certain degree of familiarity) by my landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was oat of the room; and 
then said to Florae, " Don't call me by my name here, please Fli»ac, 
I am here incog." 

"Plait-ilt" asks Florae, "Where is incog.?" He laughed when 
the word was interpreted to him. Lord Highgate had turned to me. 
" There was no rudeness you understand intended, Mr. Pendennis, but 
I am down here on some business, and don't care to wear the handle 
10 my name. Fellows work it so, don't you understand ? never leave 
you at rest in a country town — that sort of thing. Heard of our &iend 
Olive lately?" 

" Whether you ave andle or no andle, Jack, you are always the bien 
vmu to me. What is thy af&ir ? Old monster! I wager . . ." 

"No, no, no such nonsense," says Jack, rather eagerly. "I give 
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you my hosour, I — I want to — to raise a sum of moaej — that is, to 
infeat eome in a epeculation down bero — deuced good the epeculations 
down here ; and, by the way, if tbe landlord asks you, I'm Mr. Harris 
— I'm a civil engineer — I'm waiting for the arrival of the ' Canada ' 
at Liverpool &om America, and very uneasy about my brother who 
ia on board," 

" What does he recount to us there? Keep tbeee stories for the 
landlord. Jack; to us 'tis not the pain to lie. My good Mr. Harris, 
why have we not seen you at Bosebory? The Princess will scold me 
if you do not come ; and you must bring your dear brother when he 
arrive too. Do you hear ? " The last part of this sentence was uttered 
for Mr. -Taplow's benefit, who had re-entered the Geoi^e bearing a tray 
of wine and biscuit. 

The Master of Bosebnry and Mr. Harris went out presently to 
look at B. horse vriiicb was waiting the former's iospection in the stable- 
yard of tbe hotel. Tbe landlord took advantage of his business, to 
bear a bell which never vras rung, and to ask me questions about the 
guest who bad been staying at bis bouse for a week past. Did I know 
that party? Mr. Pendennis said, "Yes, he knew that party." 

" Most respectable party, I have no doubt," contonues Boui&ce. 

" Do you snppose the Prince of Montcontour knows any but respect- 
able parties ? " asks Mr. Pendennis — a query of wbicb the force was so 
great as to discomfit and silence our landlord, who retreated- to ask 
questions concerning Mr. Harris of Florae's grooms. 

What was Highgate's business here? Was it mine to know? I 
might have suspicions, but should I enterttun tbem, or communicate 
them, and had I not best keep them to myself? I exchanged not a 
word on tbe subject of Highgate with Florae, as we drove home: 
though from tbe way in which we looked at one another, each saw that 
the other was acquainted with that unhappy gentleman's secret. We 
fell to talking about Madame la Duchesse d'lvry as we trotted on ; 
and then of English manners by way of contrast, of intrigues, elope- 
ments, Gretna Grin, &c., &a. " You are a droll natjon !" says Florae. 
" To make love well, you must absolutely have a cbaiee-de-poata, and a 
scandal a^^rwards. If our aSairs of this kind made themselTes on the 
grand route, what armies of postilions we should need 1" 

I held my peace. In that vision of Jack Bebize I saw misery, guUt, 
children dishonoured, homes deserted, — ruin for all the actors and 
victims of the wretched conspiracy. Laura marked my disturbance 
when we reached home. She even divined the cause of it, and 
chai^d me with it at night, when we sate alone by our dressii^-room 
fire, and had taken leave of our kind entertainers. Then, under her 
cross-examination, I own that I told what 1 had seen — ^Lord Highgate, 
tmder a feigned name, staying at Newcome. It might be nothing. 
Nothing ! Gracious Heavens ! Could not this crime and misery be 
stopped? "It might be too late," Laura's husband said sadly, bending 
down bis head into the fire. 
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She vas nlent too for a while. I could see she was engaged where 
piouB women everwiU betake themaelToa in moments of donbt, «f grief, 
of pfdii, of separatioQ, of joj even, or whatsoever other trial. They 
have bat to will, and aa it were an iayieible temple rises ronnd them ; 
their hearts can kneel down there ; and they have an audience of the 
great, the merciful, untiring Counsellor and Consoler. She wmild not 
have been frightmiod at Death near at hand, I have known her to 
tend the poor round about ns, or to bear pain — not her own merely, 
but even her children's and mine, with a surprising outward constanojr 
and calm. But the idea of this cnme being enacted close at hand, 
and no h^p for it— qoite overcame her. I believe she lay awake all 
that n^ht ; and rose quite haggard and pale after the bitter thoughts 
wh^h had deprived her of rest. 

She embraced her own child with extraordinary tenderness that 
morning, and even wept over it, calling it by a thousand fond names 
of maternal endeorxaent. "Would I leave you, my darling — could I 
ever, ever, ever quit you, my blessing, and treasure ! " The uncouscious 
little thing, hugged to his mother's bosom, and scared at her tones 
and tragic face, dung frightened and weeping round Laura's neck. 
Would you ask what the husbuid's feeliags were as be looked at that 
sweet love, that sublime tenderness, that pure Saint blessing the life 
of him unworthy ? Of all the gifts of Heaven to ua below, that felicity 
ia the sum and the chief. I tremble as I hold it lest I should lose it, 
and be left alone in die blank world without it : again, I feel humiliated 
to think that I possess it ; as hastening home to a warm fireside and a 
plentiful table, I feel ashamed sometimes before the poor outcast 
beggar shivering in the street 

fireak&st was scarcely over when Laura asked for a pony carriage, 
and said she vraa bent on a pnvate visit. She took her baby and nurse 
with her. She refused our company, and would not even say whither 
she was bound until she had passed the lodge-gate. I may have 
suspected what the object was of her journey. Florae and I did not 
talk of it. We rode out to meet the hounds of a cheery winter 
morning: on another day I might have been amused vrith my host — 
the splendour of his raiment, the neatness of his velvet cap, the gloss 
of his hunting boots ; the cheers, shouts, salntations, to dog and man ; 
the oaths and outcries of this Nimrod, who shouted louder than the 
whole field and the whole pack too — but on this morning I was 
thinking of the tragedy yonder enacting, and came away early &om the 
hunting-field, and found my wife already returned to Bosebuiy. 

Laura bad been, as 1 suspected, to Lady Clara. She did not 
know why, indeed. She scarce knew what she should aay when 
she arrived— how she could say what she hod in her mind. " I hoped, 
Artiiur, that I should have something— something told me to say," 
whispered Laura, with her head on my shoulder ; " and as I lay awake 
last night thinking of her, prayed — that Is, hoped, I might find a word 
of consolation for that poor lady. Do you know I think she has 
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hardly ever heard a kind vord? She said eo; she was very much 
affected after we bad talked together a little. 

" At first she was very indifferent ; cold and haughty in her manner; 
asked what had caused the pleasord of this visit, for I would go is, 
though at the lodge they told me her ladyship was unwell, and they 
thought received no company. I said I wonted to show our boy to her 
— that the children ought to he acquainted — I don't know what I said. 
She seemed more and more soiprised — then all of a sudden — I don't 
know how — I said, 'Lady CUra, I have had a dream about you and 
your children, and I was so frightened that X came over to you to 
Bpeok about it.' And I had the dream, Pen; it come to me absolutely 
OS I was speakiug to her. 

" She looked a little Beared, and I went on telling her the dream. 
' My dear,' I said, ' 1 dreamed that I saw you happy with those children.' 

" ' Happy ! ' says she — the three were playing in the conservatory, 
into which her sitting-room opens. 

'"And that a bad spirit came aod tore them from you; and drove 
you out into the darkness ; and I saw you wandering about quite lonely 
and wretched, and looking back into the garden where the children 
were playing. And you asked and implored to see them ; and the 
Keeper at the gate said, ' No, never.' And then — then I thought they 
passed by you, and they did not know you. 

" 'Ah,' said Lady Clara. 

" ' And then I thought, as we do in dreams, you know, that it was my 
child who was separated &om me, and who would not know me : and 
O, what a pang that was ! Fancy that. Let us pray God it was only 
a dream. And worse than that, when you, when I implored to come 
to the child, and the man said ' No, never,' I thought there came a 
spirit— an angel that fetched the child to heaven, and you said, ' Let 
me come too ; 0, let me come too, I am so miserable.' And the angel 
said, ' No, never, never.' 

" By this time Lady Clara was looking very pale. ' What do you 
mean ? ' she asked of me, Laura continued. 

" ' 0, dear lady, for the aake of the little ones, and Him who calls 
them to Him, go you with them. Never, never part from them ! 
Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.' I took her hands, and I 
said more to her in this way, Arthur, that I need not, that I ought not 
to speak again. But she was touched at length when I kissed her; 
and she swd I was very kind to her, and no one had ever been so, and 
that she was quite aloue in the world and bad no friend to fly to ; and 
would I go and stay with her ? and I said ' Yes ;' and we must go, my 
dear. And I think you should see that person at Newcome — see him, 
and worn him," cried Laura, warming as she spoke, " uid pray God 
to enlighten and strengthen him, and to keep him trom this tempta- 
tion, and implore him to leave this poor, weak, frightened, trembhng 
creature ; if he has the heart of a gentleman and the courage of a man, 
he will, I know he will." 
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"I think he would, vaj dearest," I said, "if he but heard the 
petitioner." Laura's cheeks were blushing, her ejes brightened, her 
voice rang with a sweet pathos of love that vibrates through taj whole 
bemg sometimes. It seema to me as if evil most give nay, and bad 
thoughts retire before that purest creature. 

" Why has she not some of her Sann\j with her, poor thing I " my wife 
condnued. " She perishes in that solitude. Her huaband preveuts 
her, I think — and — O — I know enough of him to know what his life 
is. I shudder, Arthur, to see you take the hand of that wicked selfish 
man. You must break with him, do you hear, sir ?" 

" Before or after going to stay at liis house, my love ? " asks Mr. 
Fendennis. 

" Poor thing ! she lighted up at the idea of any one coming. She 
ran and showed ma the rooms we were to have. It will be veiy stupid ; 
and you don't like that. But you can write your book, and still hunt 
and shoot with our friends here. And Lady Ann Newcome must be 
made to come back again. Sir Barnes quarrelled with his mother and 
drove her out of the house on her last visit — think of that ! The 
servants here know it. Martha brought me the whole story from the 
housekeeper's room. This Sir Barnes Newcome is a dreadful creature, 
Arthur. I am so glad I loathed him from the very first moment I 
saw him." 

" And into this ogre's den you propose to put me and my family, 
madam! " says the husband. " Indeed, where won't I go if you order 
me ? O, who will pack my portmanteau ? " 

Florae and the Princess were both in desolation when, at dinner, 
we announced our resolution to go away — and to our neighbours at 
Newcome 1 that was more extraordinary. " Que diable goeet thon to 
do in this galley ? " sake our host as we sate alone over our wine. 

But Laura's intended visit to Lady Clara was never to have a 
' fulfilment, for on this same evening, as we sate at our dessert, oomes 
a messenger &om Newcome, with a note for my wife from the lady 
there. 

" Dearest, kind«it, Mrs, Pendennis," Lady Clara wrote, with many 
italics, and evidently in much diatrees of mind. " Your visit is not to 
be. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived this afternoon, and who 
has already begun to treat me in his usual viay. 0, 1 am so unhappy ! 
Pray, pray do not be angry at this rudeness — though indeed it is only 
a kindness to keep you from this wretched place 1 I feel as if I cannot 
bear tiiit muck longer. But., whatever happens, I shall always 
remember your goodness, your beautiful goodness and kindness ; and 
shall worship you as an angel deserves to be worshipped. why had 
I not such a friend earlier ! But alas I I have none — only this odious 
family thrust upon me for companions to the wretched, lonely, C. N. 

" P.S. — He does not know of my writing. Do not be surprised if 
you get another note from me in the morning, written in a ceremontom 
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ttyle, and r^Fetting that we cannot have tha pUamre «f receiTing 
Mr. and Mrs. Pendennia for the present &t Newcome. 
"P.S.— The hypocrite I" 

This letter was handed to mj wife at dinner-time, and efae gave it to 
me as ehe passed out of the room with the otJiei ladies. 

I told Florae that the Newcomes could not receive hb, and that we 
would remain, if he willed it, his guests for a little longer. The kind 
fellow was only too glad to keep ns. " My wife would die without 
Bebi," be said. "She becomes quite dangerooB about Bebi." It 
was gratifying that the good old lady was not to be parted as yet from 
the innocent object of her love. 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon which Sir Barnes end 
his wife were living. Their quarrels were the talk of the whole coun^; 
one side brought forward his treatment of her, and his oonduct else- 
where, and said that he was so bad that honest people should not know 
him. The other party laid the blame upon her, and declared that 
Lady Clara was a kngoid, Jilly, weak, frivolous creature ; always crying 
out of season; who had notoriously taken Sir Barnes for hia money, 
and who aa certtunly had had an attachment elsewhere. Yes, the 
accusations were true on both sides. A bad, selfish hnsband had 
married a woman for her rank ; a weak, thonghtless girl had been sold 
to a man for his money ; and the union, which might have ended in a 
comfortable indifference, had taken an ill turn and resulted in misery, 
cruelty, fierce mutual recriminations, bitter tears shed in private. 
husbtmd'B curses and maledictions, and open scenes of wrath and 
violence for servants to witness and the world to sneer at. We arrange 
8uoh matches every day ; we sell or buy beauty, or rank, or wealth ; we 
inaugurate the bargain in churches with sacramental services, in which 
the parties engi^ed call upon Heaven to witness their vows— we know 
them to be lies, and we seal them with Ood's name. " I, Barnes, ' 
promise to take you, Clara, to love and honour till death do us part" 
" I, Clara, promise to take yon, Barnes," &c. &c. Who has net heard 
the ancient words; and how many of us have uttered them, knowing 
them to be untrue: and is there a bishop on the bench that has not 
amen'd tiie humbug in hie lawn sleeves and called a blessing over tlie 
kneeling pair of peijurers ? 

" Does Mr. Harris know of Newcome's return ? " Florae asked, when I 
acquainted him with this intelligence. " Co sc^lSrat de Highgate— Va I " 

"Does Kewcome know that Lord Highgate is here?" I thought 
within myself, admiring my wife's faithfulness and simplicity, and trying 
to believe with that pure and guileless creature that it was not yet too 
late to aave the unhappy Lady Clara. 

"Mr. Hanis had best be warned," I said to Fiona; "will you 
write him a word, and let us send a messenger to Newcome ? " 

At first Florae said, " Parbleu I No ; " the affair was none of bis, be 
attended himself always to thk result of Lady Clara's marriage; He 
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had even complimented Jack upon it years before at Badeti, when 
scenes enough tragic, enough comical, ma foi, had taken place apropos 
of this aSair. Why should he meddle with it now ? 

" Children dishonoured," said I, "honest families made miserable; 
ftHT Heaven's sake £'lorac let us stay this catastrophe if we can." I 
spoke with much warmth, eagerly desirous to avert this calamity if 
possible, and very strongly moved by the tale whioh I had heard only 
just before dinner from that noble and innocent cloture, whose pure 
heart had aJready prompted her to plead the causeof right and truth, 
and to try and rescue an unha^y desperato slater trembling on the 
verge of ruin. 

*' If you will not write to him," s^d I, in some heat, " If your grooms 
don't like to go out of a night (this was one of the lobjections which 
Florae bad raised), I will walk" We were talking over the afiair 
rather late in the evening, the ladies having retreated to their sleeping 
apartments, and some guests having taken leave, whom onr hospitable 
host and hostess had entertained thai n^ht, and before whom I 
naturally did not care to speak upon a subject so dangerous. 

" Farbleu. what virtue, my friend ! what a Joseph ! " cries Florae, 
puffing his cigar. " One sees well that your wife had made you the 
sermon. My poor Fendennis. You are henpecked, my pauvre bon ! 
You become the husband model. It is true my mother writes that thy 
wife is an angel ! " 

" I do not object to obey such & woman when she bids me do right," 
I said ; and would indeed at that woman's request have gone out upon 
the errand, but that we here found another messenger. On days when 
dinner parties were held at Roaebury, certain auxiliary wmtei^ used to 
attend from Newcome whom the landlord of the King's Arms was 
accustomed to supply; indeed, it was to secure these, and make other 
necessary arrangements respecting flsh, game, kc., that the Prince da 
Montcontour had ridden over to Newcome on the day when we met 
Lord Uighgate, alias Mr. Harris, before the bar of the hotel. Whilst 
we were cogged in the above conversation a servanb -enters, and says, 
" My lord, Jenkins and the other man is going back to Newoome in 
their cart, and is there anything wanted ? " 

" It is the Heaven which sends him," says Florae, turning round to 
me with a laugh, " make Jenkins to wait five minutes, Robert ; I have to 
write to a gentleman at the King's Arms." And so saying, Florae 
wrote a line which he showed me, and having se^ed the note, directed 
it to Mr. Harris at the King's Arms. The cart, the note, and the 
assistant waiters departed on their way to Newcome. Florae bade mo 
go to rest vnth a clear conscience. In truth, the warning was better 
given in that way than any other, and a word from Florae was more 
likely to be effectual than an expostulation from me. I had never 
thought of making it, perhaps ; except at the expressed desire of a lady 
whose counsel in all the difficult circimiBtances of life I own I am 
disposed to take. 
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Mr. Jenkins's horse no doabt trotted at a very bnsk pace, aS gentle- 
men's horses will of a frosty night, after their mastenr have been regaled 
vrith plentiful supplies of wine and ale. I remember in tny bachelor 
days that nty horses always trotted quicker after I had had a good 
dinner; the champagne used to communicate itself to them somehow, 
and the claret get into their heels. Before midnight the letter for Mr. 
Harris was in Mr. Harris's bands in the King's Arms. 

It baa been said, that in the Boscaweu Boom at the Arms, some of 
thejollyfellowsof Newcome had a club, of which Parrot the auctioneer, 
Tom Potts the talented reporter, now Editor of the " Independent," 
Vidler the apothecary, and other gentlemen, were members. 

When we first had occasion to mention that society, it was at an early 
stage of this history, long before Clive Newcome's fine moustache had 
grown, If Vidler the apothecary was old and infirm then, he is 
near ten years older now ; he has had various assistants, of course, and 
one of them of late years had become bis partner, though the firm 
continues to be known by Vidler's ancient and respectable name. A 
jovial fellow was this partner — a capital conyivial member of the 
Jolly Britons, where be used to sit very late, so as to be in readiness 
tor any nightwork that m^ht come in. 

So the Britons were f^l sitting, smoking, drinking, and making 
merry, in the Boscawen Room, when Jenkins enters with a note, which 
he straightway delivers to Mr. Vidler's partner, "From Rosebuiy? 
The Princess ill again, I suppose," says the surgeon, not sony to let 
the company know that he attends her. " I wish the old girl would 
he ill in the day-time. Confound it," says be, " what's this — " and he 
reads out, "Sir Newcomeestde retour. Bon voyage, mon ami. F." 
What does this mean? 

" I thought you knew French, Jack Harris," says Tom Potts ; 
"you're always bothering us with your French songs." 

" Of course I know French," says the other ; " but what's the 
meaning of this?" 

" Screwcome came back by the five o'clock train. I was in it, and 
his royal highness would scarcely speak to me. Took Brown's fly frem 
the station. Brown won't enrich his family much by the operation," 
says Mr. Potts. 

"But what do Z care?" cries Jack Harris; "wo don't attend him, 
and we don't loee much by that. Howell attends him, ever since 
Tidier and be had that row. " 

" Hulloh ! I say it's a mistake," cries Mr. Taplow, Smoking in his 
chair. " This letter is for the party in the Benbow. The gent which 
the prince spoke to him, and called him Jack the other day when he 
was here. Here's a nice business, and the seal broke, and all. Is the 
Benbow party gone to bed ? John, you must carry him in this here 
note." John, quite innocent of the note and its contents, for he that 
moment had entered the club-room with Mr. Potts's supper, took the 
note to the Benbow, from which he presently returned to his master 
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vith a very scared countenance. He said the gent in the Benbow ma 
a most harbitrary gent. He had almost choked John after reading the 
letter, and John wouldn't stand it ; and when John said he supposed 
that Mr. Harris in the Boscaven — that Mr. Jack Hariis, had opened 
the letter, the other gent cursed and swore awful. 

" Potts," said Taplow, who was only too communicative on some 
occasions after he had imbibed too much of his own brandy-and- 
vater, " it's my belief that that party's name b no more Harris than 
mine is. I haye sent his linen to the wash, and there iraa two 
white pocket-handkerchiefs with H. and a coronet." 

On the next day we drove over to Newcome, hoping perhaps to find 
that Lord Highgate had taken the warning sent to him and quitted the 
place. But we were disappointed. He was walking in front of the 
hotel, where a thousand persons might see him as well as ourselves. 

We entered into his private apartment with him, and there expos 
tulated upon his appearance in the public street, where Barnes 
Newcome or any paeaer-by might recognise him. He then told us of 
the mishap whidi had befallen Florae's letter on the previous night 

" I can't go away now, whatever might have happened prevbusly : by 
this time that villain knows that I am here. If I go, be will say I 
was afraid of him, and ran away. 0, bow I wish he would come and 
find me." He broke out with a savage laugh. 

" It is best to run away," one of us interposed sadly. 

" Pendennis," he said with a tone of great softness, " your wife is a 
good woman. Ood bless her. God bless her for all she has said and 
done — would have done, if that villain had let her. Do you know 
the poor thing hasn't a single friend in the world, not one, one — except 
me, and that girl they are selling to Farintosh, and who does not count 
for much. He has driven away all her friends from her : one and all 
turn upon her. Her relations of course ; when did they ever fail to 
hit a poor fellow or a poor girl when she was down? The poor angel ! 
The mother who sold her comes and preaches at her; Ken's wife 
turns up her little cursed nose and scorns her ; Rooster, forsooth, must 
ride the high faorso, now he is married, and lives at Ghanticlere, and 
give her warning to avoid my company or his ! Do yon know the 
only friend she ever had was that old woman with the stick — old Kew ; 
the old witch whom they buried four months ago after nobbling her 
money for the beauty of the family? She used to protect her — that 
old woman ; Heaven bless her for it, wherever she is now, the old 
hag — a good word won't do her any harm. Ha ! ha ! " his laugbtw was 
cruel to hear. 

" Why did I come down ? " he continued in reply to our sad queries, 
"Why did I come down, do you ask? Because she was wretched, and 
sent for me. Because if I was at the end of the world, and she was to 
say, • Jack, come! ' I'd come." 

" And if she bade you go ? " asked his friends, 

" I would go ; and I have gone. If she told me to jump into the sea, 
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do you think I would not do it ? But I go ; and when she is alon« 
nidi him, do you know what be does ? He Bthkea her. Strikes that 
poor little thing I He has owned to it She fled &om him and 
sheltered with the old woman who 's dead. He may be doing it now ? 
Why did I ever shake hands with him ? that's humiliation sufficient, 
isn't it ? But she wished it ; and I'd black his boots, curse him, if she 
told me. And because be wanted bo keep my money in bis confounded 
bank ; and because he knew he might rely upon my honour and hers, 
poor dear child, be chooses U> shake handa with me — me, whom he 
hates worse than a thouaand devils — and quite right too. Why isn't 
there a place where we can go and meet, like man to man, and have it 
over ! If I had a ball through my brains I shouldn't mind, I tell yon. 
I've a mind to do it for myself, Pendennis. You don't understand me, 
Visoouat. 

" II est vrat," said Florae, with a shrug, " I comprehend neither the 
suicide nor the chaise- de-poste. What will you ? I am not yet enough 
English, my friend. We make marriages of convenance in our country, 
que diable, and what follows follows ; but no scandal afterwards ! Do 
not adopt our institutions a demi, my friend. Voua ne me compreaez 
pas non plus, mon pauvre Jack 1 " 

" There is one way still, I think," said the third of the speakers iu 
this scene. " Let Lord Highgate come to Rosebuiy in his own name, 
leaving that of Mr. Harris bebisd him. If Sir Barnes Newcome wants 
you, he can seek you there. If you will go, as go you should, and God 
speed you; you can go, and in your own name, too." 

" Parbleu c'est 9a," cries Florae, " he speaks like a book-^4he 
Bomancier ! " I confess, for my part, I thought that a good woman might 
plead with him, and touch that manly not disloyal heart now trembling 
on the awful balance between evil and good, 

" Ailons ! let us make to come the drague ! " cries Ilorac. " Jack, 
thou returnest with us, my friend ! Madame Fendeunis, an angel my 
friend, a guakre the most charming, shall rouooule to theO tiie sweetest 
BermoQB. My wife shall tend thee like a mother — a grandmother. 
Go make thy packet ! " 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and relieved seemingly. He 
ahook our hands, be said he should never forget our kindness, never 1 
In truth the didactic part of our conversation was carried on at much 
greater length than as here noted down : and he would come that evening, 
but not with us, thank you ; he had a particular engagement, some letters 
he most write. Those done he would not fail us, and would be at Bose- 
bury by dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER XX. ■ 

"OKI HOBS ONFOBTUKATB." 



HE Fates did 
not ordaiD 
that the plan 
shoold succeed 
which Lord 
Highgate'a 
friends had 
devised for 
Lad; Clara's 
rescue or 
respite. He 
was bent upon 
one more in- 
terview with 
the unfortu- 
nate lad; ; 
and in that 
meeting the future destiny of their luckless lives was decided. On 
the morning of hie return home, Barnes Newcome had iofonnation 
that Lord Higligate, under a feigned name, had been staying in 
the neighbourhood of his bouse; and had repeatedly been seen in 
the companj of Lady Clara. She may have gone out to meet 
him bnt for one hour more. She had taken no leave of her 
children on the da; when she left her home, and, far from making 
preparations for her own departure, had been engaged in getting 
the bouse ready for the reception of members of the family, whose 
arrival her husband announced as speedil; to follow his own. 
Ethel and Lad; Ann and some of the children were coming. Lord 
Farintosh's mother and sisters were to follow. It was to be a 
reunion previous to the marriage which was closer to unite the two 
famihes. Lad; Clara said Yes to her husband's orders ; rose 
mechanicall; to obey his wishes and arrange for the reception of the 
guests ; and spoke tremblingly to the housekeeper as her husband 
gibed at her. The little ones had been consigned to bed earl; and 
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before Sir Barnes's arrival. He did not think fit to see them in tbeii 
sleep; noT did their mother. She did not know, as the poor little 
creatures left her room in chai^ of their nnrses, that she looked on 
them for the last time. Perhaps, had she gone to their bedsides that 
evening, had the wretched panic-stricken soul been allowed leisure to 
pause, and to think, and to pray, the fate of the morrow might have 
been otherwise, and the trembling balance of the scale have inclined to 
right's side. But the pause was not allowed her. Her husband came 
and saluted her with his accustomed greetings of scorn, and sarcasm, 
and brutal insult. On a future day he never dared to call a servant 
of hie household to testify to his treatment of her ; though many were 
ready to attend to prove his cruelty and her terror. On that very last 
night, Lady Clara's maid, a country girl from her father's house at 
Chanticlere, told Sir Barnes in the midst of a coi^ngal dispute that her 
lady might bear his conduct but she could not, and that she would no 
longer live under the roof of such a brute. The girl's interference was 
not hkely to benefit ber mistress much : the wretched Lady Clara 
passed the last night under the roof of itts husband and children, 
unattended save by this poor domestic who was about to leave her, in 
tears and hysterical outcries, and then in moaning stupor. Lady Clara 
put to sleep with laudanum, her maid carried down the story of her 
wrongs to the servants' quarters ; and half a dozen of them t^ok in 
their resignation to Sir Barnes as be eat over his break&st the next 
morning — in his ancestral ball — surrounded by the portraits of hia 
august fore&thers — in his happy home. 

Their mutiny of course did not add to their master's good humour ; 
and his letters brought him news which increased Barnes's fury. A 
messenger arrived with a letter from hia man of business at Newcome, 
upon the receipt of which he started up with such an execration as 
frightened the servant waiting on him, and letter in hand he ran tA 
Lady Clara's sitting-room. Her ladyship was up. Sir Barnes break- 
fasted rather late on the first morning after an arrival at Newcome. He 
had to look over the bailiffs books, and to look about him round the 
park and grounds ; to curse the gardeners ; to damn the stable and 
kennel grooms ; to yell at the woodman for clearing not enough or too 
much ; to rail at Ibe poor old work-people brooming away the fallen 
leaves, &c. So Lady Clara was up and dressed when her husband went 
to her room, which lay at the end of the house as we have said, the 
last of a suite of ancestral halls. 

The mutinous servant heard high voice and curses within; then 
Lady Clara's screams; then Sir Barnes Newcome burst out of the 
room, locking the door and taking the key with him, and saluting with 
more curses James, the mutineer, over whom his master ran. 

" Curse your wife, and don't curse me. Sir Barnes Newcome 1 " said 
Jamea, the mutineer; and knocked down a hand which the infuriated 
Baronet raised against him, vrith an arm that was thrice as strong as 
Barnes's own. This man and maid followed their miatress in the sad 
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journey npoa which she iras bent. They treated her vrith usolterable 
respect. They never could be got to Bee that hex conduct was wrong. 
When Barnes's counsel subsequently tried to impugn their testimonj, 
they dared bim ; and hurt ^e phiiatiff's cose very much. Fer the 
balance had weighed over; and it was Barnes himself who caoaed what 
now Misoed ; and what we learned in a very few houis arterwarda from 
Newcome, where it was the talk of the whole neighbourhood. 

Florae and I, as yet igQorant of all that was occurring, met Barnes 
near his own lodge-gate riding in the direction of Newcome, as we were 
ourselree returning to Bosebury. The Prince de Monteontour, who was 
driving, a^bly saluted the Baronet, who gave ue a acowling recognition, 
and rode on, his groom behind him. "The figure of this garcon," says 
Florae, as our acquaintance passed, " is not agreeable. Of pale, he baa 
becoBke livid. I hope these two men ^till not meet, or evil will come ! " 
Evil to Barnes there might be, Florae's companbu thought, who knew 
the previous little affiiirs between Barnes and his uncle and cousin ; 
and that Lioid Higbgate was quite able to take care of himself. 

In half an hour after Florae spoke, that meeting between Barnes and 
Highgate actually had taken place— Jn the open square of Newcome, 
within four doors of the king's Arms Inn, close to which lives Sir 
Barnes Newoome's man of business ; and before which, Mr. Karris, as 
he waa called, was walking, and waiting till a carriage which he had 
ordered came round &om the inn yard. As Sir Barnes Newcome rode 
into the place many people touched their hats to him, however little 
they loved him. He was bowing and smirking to one of these, when be 
BuMenly saw Belsize. 

He started back, causing his horse to back with him on to the 
pavement, and it may have been rage and fury, or accident and 
nervousness merely, hut at this insbint Barnes Newcome, looking 
towards Xiord Highgate, shook his whip. 

" You cowardly villain ! " said the other, sprioging forward, " I was 
going to your house." 

" How dare you, air," cries Sir Barnes, still holding up that unlucky 
cane, " how dare you to — to " 

" Care, you scoundrel ! " said Belsize. " Is that the cane you strike 
yonr wife with, yeu rufBan ! " BtAsizo seized and tore him out of the 
■addle, flinging him screaming down on the pavement. The horse, 
retuing and making way for himself, galloped down the clattering street; 
s hundred people were round Sir Barnes in a momeift. 

The carriage which Belsize had ordered came round at this very 
juncture. Amidst the crowd, shrinking, bustling, expostulating, threaten- 
ing, who pressed about him, he shouldered bis way. Mr, Taplow, 
aghast, was one oi the hundred spectatore of the scene. 

" I am Lord Highgate," said Barnes's adversary. "If Sir Barnes 
Newcome wants me, tell him I will sendhim word where he may hear 
of me." And getting into the carriage, he told the driver to go " to 
the usual place." 

o2 
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Ima^ne the bnbbab in tbe town, the conclavea at the intia, the talka 
in the connting-hoiiaes, the commotion amongst the factory people, 
the paragrephB in the Newcome papers, the bustle of surgeona and 
lawyers, after thia event. Crowda gathered at the King's Arms, and 
waited round Mr. Speera, tbe lawyer's house, into which Sir Barnes 
was carried. la vain policemen told them to more on ; fresh groups 
gathered^fter the seceders. On tbe nest daj', when Barnes Newcome, 
who was not much hurt, had a fly to go home, a factory man shook bis 
fist in at the cuiiBge window, and, with a curse, said " Serve you ri^t, 
you villain." It was the man whose sweetheart this Don Juan bad 
seduced and deserted years before ; whose wrongs were well known 
amongst his mates, a leader in the chorus of hatred which growled 
round Bamea Newcome. 

Barnes's mother and sieter Ethel had reached Newcome shortly 
before tbe return of the master of tbe bouse. Tbe people there were 
in disturbance. Lady Ann and Miss Newcome came out with pallid 
looks to greet bim. He laughed and re-essured tbem about hia 
accident : indeed bis burt had been trifling ; he had been bled by the 
surgeon, a little jarred by tbe fall from his horse ; bat there was no 
eort of danger. Still their pale and doubtful looks continued. What 
caused them ? In the open day, with a servant attending her. Lady 
Clara Newcome had left her husband's house ; and a letter was for- 
warded to him that same evening from my Lord Higbgate, informing 
Sir Barnes Newcome, that Lady Clara Pulleyn could bear bis tyranny 
no longer, and had left bis roof; that Lord Highgate proposed to leave 
England almost immediately, but would remain long enough to afford 
Sir Barnes Newcome tbe opportunity for an interview, in case he should 
be disposed to demand -one : and a friend (of Lord Highgate 's late 
regiment) was named who would receive letters and set in any way 
necessary for bis lordship. 

Tbe debates of the House of Lords must tell what followed afterwards 
in the dreary history of Lady Clara Pulleyn. Tbe proceedings in tbe 
Newcome Divorce Bill filled tbe usual number of columns in the 
papers, — especially the Sunday papers. The witnesses were examined 
by learned peers whose business — nay, pleasure — it seems to be to 
enter into such matters ; and, for the ends of justice and morality, 
doubtless, the whole story of Barnes Newcome's household was told to 
the British public. In the previous trial in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, bow grandly Seijeant Rowland stood up for tbe rights of 
British husbands ! with what pathos he depicted tbe conjugal paradise, 
the innocent children prattling round their happy parents, tbe serpent, 
tbe destroyer, entering into that Belgmvian Eden ; the wretched and 
deserted husband alone by bis desecrated hearth, and calling for redress 
on his country ! Rowland wept freely during his noble harangue. At 
not a shilling under twenty thousand pounds would he estimate the cost 
of his client's injuries. The jury was very much aflTected : the evening 
papers gave Rowland's address, in extemo, with some pretty sharp raps at 
the aristocracy in general. The " Day," the principal morning joomal of 
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tbat period, came out nith a leading article the next morning, in which 
every party concerned and every ineCitutioa naa knocked about. Tbe 
disgrace of the peerage, the ruin of the monarchy (with a retrospective 
view of the well-known case of Gygea and Candaules), the moaslrosity 
of the crime, and the absurdity of tiie tribunal and the punishment, 
were all set forth in the terrible leading article of the " Day." 

But when, os the next day, Seijeant Rowland was requested to call 
vitnesses to prove that connubial happinesa nhich he had depicted so 
pathetically, ha had none at hand. 

Oliver, Q. C, now had his innings. A man, a husband, and a father, 
Mr. Oliver could not attempt to defend the conduct of his unfortunate 
client; but if there could be any excuse for such conduct, that excuse 
he was free to confess the plaintiff had afforded, whose cruelty and 
neglect twenty witnesses in court were ready to prove— neglect so out- 
rageous, cruelty so systematic, that he wondered the plaintiff had not 
been better advised than, to bring this trial with all its degrading 
particulars to a public issue. On the veiy day when the ill-omened 
marriage took place, another victim of cruelty had interposed as vainly 
— as vainly as Seijeant Eowland himself interposed in Court to 
prevent this case being made known — and with piteous outcries, in the 
name of outraged neglected woman, of castaway children pleading in 
vain for bread, had besought the bride to pause, and the bridegroom to 
look upon the wretched beings who owed him life. Why had not Lady 
Clara Pulleyn's friends listened to that appeal ? And so on, and so on, 
between Bowland and Oliver the battle waged fiercely that day. Uany 
witnesses were mauled and slain. Out of that combat scarce anybody 
came well, except the two principal champions, Rowland, Serjeant, and 
Oliver, Q, 0. The whole country looked on and heard the wretched 
story, not only of Banies'a fault and Highgate's fault, but of the private 
peccadilloes of their suborned footmen, and conspiring housemaids. 
Mr. Justice 0. Sanyer charged the jury at great length — those men 
were respectable men and fatbeis of families themselves — of course 
they dealt full measure to Lord Highgate for his delinquencies ; con- 
soled the injured husband with immenso damages, and left him free 
to pursue the farther steps for releasing himself altogether from tlie 
tie, which had been bound with affecting Episcopal benediction at 
8t. George's, Hanover Square. 

So Lady Clara flies from the custody of her tyrant, but to what a 
rescue? The very man who loves her, and gives her asylum, pities 
and deplores her. She scarce dares to look out of the windows of her 
new home upon the world, lest it should know and reproach her. All 
the sisterhood of friendship is cut off from her. If she dares to go 
abroad she feels the sneer of the world as she goes through it; and 
knows that malice and scorn whisper behind her. People, as criminal 
bnt undiscovered, make room for her, as if her touch were pollution. 
She knows she has darkened the lot and made wretobed the home of 
the man whom she loves best; that his friends who see her, treat her 
with but tf doubtful respect; and the domestics who attend her, witb 
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a suspicious obedience. In the country lanes, or the streets of the 
county tonn, neighbours look aside as the carriage passes in which she 
sits eplendid and lonely. Bough hunting companions of her husband's 
come to her table : ho is driven perforce to the company of flatterers 
and men of inferior sort; his equals, at least in his ovni home, will not 
live with him. She would be kind, perhaps, and charitable to the 
cottagers round about her, but she fears to visit them leet they too 
shoold 9com her. The clergyman who distributes her chmties, blushes 
and looks awkward on passing her in the village, if he should be 
vralking witii bis wife or one of his children. Shall they go to the 
Continent, and set up a grand house at Paris or at Florence ? There 
they can get sodety, but of what a sort ! Our acquaintances of Baden. 
— Madame Schlangenbad, and Madame de Cruchecass6e, and Madame 
dTvry, and Messrs. Loder, and Funter, and Blackball, and Deuceace 
will come, and dance, and flirt, and quarrel, and gamble, and feast 
round about her ; bat what in common with such wild people has this 
poor, timid, shrinking soul? Even these scorn her. The leers and 
laughter on those painted faces are quite unlike her own sad counte- 
nance. She has no reply to their wit Their infernal gaiety scares 
her more than the solitude at home. No wonder that ber husband 
does not like home, except for a short while in the hunting season. No 
wonder that he is away all day ; how can he like a home which she has 
made so wretched ? In the midst of her sorrow, and doubt, and misery, 
a child oomes to ber ; how she clings to it ! how her whole being, and 
hope, and passion centres itself on ttiis feeble infant I . . but she no 
more belougs to our story : with the new name eho has taken, the poor 
lady passes out of the histoiy of the Newcomes. 

If Barnes Newcome's children meet yonder solitary lady, do they 
know her? If her once-huaband thinks upon the unhappy young 
creature whom his cruelty drove from him, does his conscience affect 
his sleep at night? Why should Sir Barnes Newcome's conscience be 
more squeamish than his country's, wbich has put money in his pocket 
for having trampled on the poor weak young thing, and scorned her^ 
and driven her to ruin ? When the whole of the accounts of that 
wretched bankruptcy are brought up for final Audit, which of the 
unhappy partnera slwll be shown to be most guilty ? Does the Bight 
Reverend Prelate who did the benedictory business for Barnes and 
Clarft his wife repeat in secret? Do the parents who pressed the 
marriage, and the fine folks who signed the book, and ate the breakfast, 
and applauded the bridegroom's speech, feel a little ashamed? 
Hymen Hymeniee 1 Tho bishops, beadles, clergy, pew-openers, and 
other officers of the temple dedicated to Heaven under the invocation 
of St. George, will officiate in the same place at scores and scores mora 
of such marriagCB : and St. George of England may behold virgin after 
vii^gia offered up to the devouring monster. Mammon (with many most 
respectable feniale dr^ns looking on) — may see virgin after virgin 
given away, just as in tho Soldan of Babybn's time, but with never a 
cham|»on to oome to the rescue t 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

n VHioii aohuxes lobes BRtaEie. 

LTHOUGH the years of th» 
Marquis of Farintosh were few, 
he had spent, most of them in 
the habit of cammaud ; and, 
from hU childhood upwards, 
had boea obeyed bj all persons 
round about liim. As an infant 
be had but to roar, and his 
mother and nurses ^Tere as 
much frightened as though he 
^ had been a Libyan liou. What 
4. he willed and ordered was law 
7 amongst bis clan and family. 
2 During the period of his Lon- 
S don and Parisian dissipations his 
fpoor mother did not ventuie 
' to remonstrate with her young 
prodigal, but shot her eyes, not 
daring to open them on his wild courses. As for the friends of his 
person and house, msny of whom were portly elderly gentlemen, their 
affection for the young Marquis was so extreme that there was no com- 
ply into which their fidelity would not lead them to follow him ; and 
you might see him dancing at Mabille with veteran aides-de-camp 
looking on, or disporting with opera dancers at a Trois-Freres banquet, 
which some old gentleman of his father's age had taken the pains to 
order. If his lordship Count Almaviva wants a friend to carry the 
lanthom or to hold the ladder; do you suppose there are not many 
most respectable men in society who will act Figaro ? When Farintosh 
thought fit, in the fulness of time and the blooming pride of manhood, 
to select a apouse, and to elevate a marchioness to his throne, no 
one dared gainsay him. When he called upon his motber and sisters, and 
their ladyships' hangers on and attendants ; upon his own particular 
kinsmen, led captains, and toadies; to bow the knee and do homage to tb« 
woman whom he delighted to honour, those duteous subjects trembled 
and obeyed ; in fact, he thought that the position of a. Marchioness of 
Farintosh was under heaTen, and before men, so splendid, that, had 
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he elevated a b^gar-nuid to that aublitne rank, the inferior world ivas 
bound to worship her. 

So my lord's lady-mother, and my lord's sisters, and his captains, and 
his players of billiards, and the toadies of his august person, all 
performed obeisance to his bride elect, and never questioned the ivill of 
the young chieftain. What were the private comments of the ladies of 
the fiimilj ve had no means of knowing; but it may naturally be sup- 
posed that his lordship's gentlemen in vraiting. Captain Henchman, 
Jack Todhuutar, and the rest, had many misgivings of their own 
respecting their patron's change . in life, and coutd not view without 
anxiety the advent of a mistress who might reign over him and them, 
who might possibly not like their company, and might exert her 
influence over her husband to oust these bouest fellows from places ia 
which they nere very comfortable. The jovial rogues had the run of 
my lord's kitchen, stables, cellars, and cigar-boses. A new marchioness 
might hats bnoting, smoking, jolly parties, and toad-eaters in general, 
or might bring into the house favourites of her own. I am sure any 
kind-hearted man of the world must feel for the position of these 
faithful, doubtful, disconsolate vassals, and have a sympathy for 
their rueful looks and demeanour as they eye the splendid preparations 
for the ensuing marriage, the grand furnitures sent to my lord's castles 
and honses, the magnificent plate provided for his tables — tables at 
which they may never have a knife and fork ; castles and houses 
of which the poor rogues may never be allowed to pass the 
doors. 

When then, "the elopement in High Life," which has been 
described in the previous pages, burst upon the town iu the morning 
papers, I can fancy the agitation which the news occasioned in the 
fidtbfnl bosoms of the generous Todhunter, and the attached Hench- 
man. My lord was not in his own house as yet. He and his friends 
^till lingered on in the little house in May Fair, the dear little 
bachelor's quarters, where tbej had enjoyed such good dinners, such 
good suppers, such rare doings, such a jolly time. I fancy Hench coming 
down to breakfast and reading the " Morning Poet." I imagine Tod 
dropping in from his bedroom over the vray, and Hench handing the 
paper over to Tod, and the conversation which ensued between Uiose 
worthy men. Elopement in high life — excitement in N — come, and flight 

of lady 01 N — come, daughter of the late and sister of the 

present Earl of D — rking, with Lord H — gate ; personal ren- 
contre between Lord H — gate and Sir B — nes N — come. Extras 
ordinary disclosures. I say, I can &incy Hench and Tod oyer this awful 
piece of news. 

" Pretty news, ain't it, Toddy?" says Henchman, looking up from a 
Perigord-pie, which the &ithful creature is discussing. 

" Always expected it," remarks the other. " Anybody who saw them 
blether last seaMn must have known it The chief himself spoke of it 
to me." 
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" Itll out bim up awfully whan he reads it. la it in the 
'Morning F<mt7' He has the ' Post ' in his bedroom. I know be 
has rung his bell : I heard it. Bowman, haa his lordship read bis 
paper yet ? " 

Bowman, the Talet, said, '* I believe you, he have read his paper. 
When he read it, be jumped out of bed and swore most anful. I cut 
as soon as I could," continued Mr. Bowman, who was on familiar — nay, 
contemptuous, terms with the other two gentlemen. 

"Enough to make any man swear," says Toddy to Henchman; 
and both were alarmed in their noble souls, reflecling that their 
chieftain was now actually getting up and dressing himself; that be 
irauld speedily, and in the course of nature, come down stairs ; and 
then, most probably, would begin swearing al thsm. 

The most noble Mungo Malcolm Angus was in an awful state of 
mind when, at length, he appeared in the breakfast-room. " Why the 
dash do yon make a tap-room of this ? " he cries. The trembling 
'Henchman who has begun to smoke — as be has done a hundred times 
■before in this bachelor's hall — flings bis cigar into the fire. 

" There you go — nothing like it ! Why don't you fling some more 
in? You can get 'em at Hudson's for five guineas a pound ; " bursts 
out the youthful peer. 

" I understand why you are out of sorts, old boy," says Henchman, 
stretching out bis manly hand. A tear of compassion twinkled in bis 
eyelid, and coursed down hia mottled cheek. " Cut away at old Frank, 
Faiintoah, — a fellow who has been attached lo you since before you 
could speak. It's not when a felbw's down and cnt up, and riled — 
naturally riled — as you are, — I know you are. Marquis ; it's not then 
that I'm going to be angry with you. Pitch into old Frank Henchman 
— hit away, my young one." And Frank put himself into an attitude 
as of one prepared to receive a pugilistic assault. He bared bis breast, 
as it were, and showed his scars, and said, " Strike ! " Frank 
Henchman was a florid toady. My uncle. Major Pendennia, has often 
laughed with me about the fellow's pompous flatteries and ebullient 
fidelity. 

'' You have read this confounded paragraph ? " says the Marquis. 

" We havs read it : and were dencedly cut up, too," says Hench- 
man, "for your sake, my dear boy." 

'* I remembered what you said, last year. Marquis," cries Todhunter 
(not unadroitly). " You, yourself, pointed out, in this very room, I recol- 
lect, at tfais very table— that night Coralie and the little Spanish dancer, 
and her mother supped here, and there was a talk about Highgate — 
you, yourself, pointed out what was likely to happen. I doubted it ; 
for I have dined at the Newcomes', and seen Highgate and her together 
in society often. But though you are a younger bird, you have better 
eyes than I have — and you saw the thing at once — at once, don't you 
remember? and Coralie said bow glad she was, because Sir Barnes ill- 
treated her friend. What was the name of Coralie's Mend, Bench f " 
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" How should / know her confounded n&ine ? " HenchnuD briakl; 
answera. " What do I care for Sir Barnes Newcome and bis private 
aHausf He is no friend of mine. I never said he was a friend of 
mine. I never said I liked him. Out of respect for the Chief here, 
I held mj tongue about him, and shall hold my tongue. Have some of 
this pate. Chief 1 No ? Poor old bo;. I know you baveu't got an 
appetite. I know this news cuts jou up. I say nothing, and make no 
pretence of condolence ; though I feet for jou — and you know jou can 
count on old fiank Henchman — don't you, Malcolm ? " And agun he 
tums away to conceal bis gallant seoaihility and generous emotion. 

" What does it matter to ma ? " bursts ont the Marquis, garnishing 
bis conversation with the usual expletives nbich adorned his eloquence 
when he was strongly moved. " What do I care for Barnes Newcome, 
and bis confounded affairs and family ? I never want to see him again, 
but in the light of a hanker, when I go to the City, where he keeps my 
account. I say, I have nothing to do with him, or all the Newcomea 
under the sun. Why, one of them is a painter, and will paint my dog. 
Ratcatcher, by Jove I or my horse, or my groom, if I ^ve him the 
order. Do you think I care for any one of the pack ? It's not the 
fault of the Marchioness of Farintosh that her family is not equal to 
mine. Besides two others in England and Scotland, I should like to 
know what &mily is ? I tell you what, Hench. I bet you five to two, 
that before on hour is over, my mother will be here, and down on bar 
knees to me, begging me to break oft this engagement." 

"And what will you do, Farintosh, "asks Henchman, slowly. "Will 
you break it off?" 

" No ! " shouts the Marquis. " Why shall I break off with the finest 
girl in England — and the best-plucked one, and the cleverest and 
wittiest, and tba most beautiful creature, by Jove, that ever stepped, 
for no fault of hers, and because her sister in-law leaves her brother, 
who I know treated her infernally ? We have talked this matter over 
at home before. I wouldn't dine with the fellow ; though he was 
always asking me; nor meet, escept just oat of civility, any of bia 
confounded family. Lady Ann ia different. She ia a lady, she is. She 
is a good woman : and Kew is a most respectable man, though he is 
only a peer of George III.'s creation, and you should hear bow h^ 
speaks of Miss Newcome, though she refused him. I should like to 
know who is to prevent me marrying Lady Ann Newcome's daughter ? " 

" By Jove, you are a good-plucked fellow, Farintosh — give me your 
hand, old boy," says Henchman. 

" Heh ! am I ? You would have sud, give me your band, old boy, 
whichever way I determined, Hench I I tell you. I ain't intellectual, and 
that sort of thing. But I know my rank, and I know my place; and 
when a man of my station givea bis word, he sticks to it, sir ; and my 
lady, 'and my sisters, may go on their knees all round; and, by Jov«, 
I won't flinch." 

The justice of Lord Farintosh 's views was speedily proved by the 
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appearance of hie lordship's mother, Ljuly Glenlirat, whose ani™! pat 
a atop to a conversation which Captain Francis Henchman has often 
subsequently narrated. She besought to see her sou in terms so urgent, 
that the young nobleman could not be denied to his parent ; and, no 
donbt, a long and interesting interriew took place, in which Ltad 
Farintosh's mother passionately implored him to break off a match upon 
which he was as resolutely bent. 

Was it a sense of honour, a longing desire to poasesfl this young , 
beauty, and call her his own, or a fierce and profound dislike to being 
balked in any object of his wishes, which acttmted th« young lord ? 
Gertajnly he had borue, very philosophically, delay after delay, which 
had taken place in the devised union ; and being quite sure of his 
mistress, had not cared to press on the marri^e, but lingered over the 
dregs of his bachelor cup complacently still. We all know in what an 
affecting farewell he took leave <^ the assooiates of his m ii« gareon : 
the speeches made (in both langus^es), the presents distributed, the 
tears and hysterics ot some of the guests assembled ; the dgar-bosas 
given over to this friend, the ecrin of diamonds to that, et cietera, et 
cBstera, et caitera. Don't we know ? If we don't it is not Henchman's 
fault, who hsA told the story of Farintosh's betrothals a thonsuid and 
one times at his clubs, at the houeeB where he is asked to dine, on 
account of his intimacy with the nobility, among ^e young men of 
&sbion, or no fashion, whom this two-bottle Mentor, and burly admit'ei 
of youth, has since taken upon himself to fonn. The farewell at 
Greenwich was so affecting that all "traversed the cart," and took 
another farewell at Bichmond, where there was ci; ing too, but it was 
Eucharis cried because fair Calypso wanted to t«9i her eyes out ; and 
where not only Telemachas (as was natural to bis ti|je), but Mentor like- 
wise, quaffed the wine-cup too freely. You are virtuous, reader! but 
there are still cakes and ale. Ask Henchman if there be not. You 
will find him in the PaA any afternoon ; he will dine with you if no 
better man ask him in the interval. He will tell jou story upon story 
regarding youug Lord Farintosh, and bis marriage, and what happened 
before bis marriage, and afterwards ; and he will sigh, weep almost at 
some moments, as be narrates their subsequent quarrel, and Farintoeh's 
unworthy conduct, and tells you how be formed that young man. My 
uncle and Captain Henchman disliked each other very much, I am 
sorry to say — eony to add that it was very amusing to hear eithM one 
of them speak of the other. 

Lady Gtenlivat, according to the Captain, then, had no success in 
the interview with her son ; who, unmoved by the maternal tears, 
commands, and entreaties, swore he would marry Miss Newcome, and 
that no power on earth should prevent him. " As if tiying to thwart 
that man — ccnM ever prevent his having his way 1 " Maculated hk 
quondam friend. 

But on the next day, after ten thousand men in clubs and coteries 
had talked the news over ; after the evening had repeated and improv«d 
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the delightful theme of our "morning contemporaries;" after Calypso 
and Eucbaris driviog together in the park, and reconciled sow, had 
kissed their hands to Lord Fariutosh, end made him their compliments 
— after a night of natural doubt, disturbance, defiance, fuiy — as men whis- 
pered to each other at the club where bis lordship dined, and at the theatre 
where he took his recreation — after an awful time at breakfast in which 
Messrs. Bowman, valet, and Todhunter and Henchman, captains of the 
Farialosh body-guard, all got their share of kicks and growling — behold 
Lady Olenlimt came back to the charge again; and this time with each 
force that poor Lord Fariutosh was shaken indeed. 

Her ladyship's ally was no other than Miss Newcome heraelf ; from 
whom Lord Farintosh's mother received, by that day's post, a letter, 
which she was commissioned to read to her son. 

" Deab Uadaii (wrote the young lady in her firmest ha^d■^Triting), 
Afamma is at this moment in a state of such grief and dismm/ at the 
eruel misfortune and humiliation which has just befallen our family, 
that she is really not able to write to you as she ought, and this task, 
painful as it is, must be mint. Dear Lady Gleulivat, the kindness and 
confidence which I have ever receiTed from you and yourt, merit truth, 
and most grateful respect and regard from me. And I feel after the 
late fatal occurrence, what I have often and often owned to myself 
though I did not dart to acknowledge it, that I ought to release Lord 
F. at once and for ever, from an engi^ment which he could never think 
of maintaining with a family to un/orttuMte at ourt. I thank him with 
all my heart for hie goodness in bearing with my humours so long ; il 
I have given him pain, as I knovi I have sometimes, I beg his pardon, 
and would do so on my ktuei. I hope and pray he may be he[^y, as I 
feared he never could be with me. He has many good and noble 
qualities ; and, in bidding him farewell, I trust I may retain hia friend- 
ship, and that he will believe in the esteem and gratitude of your most 
siuoece, 

"Ethel Nuwoomb." 

A copy of this farewell letter was seen by a lady who happened to be 
a neighbour of Miss Newcome's when the fomily misfortune occurred, 
and to whom, in her natural dismay and grief, the young ladj fled fc^ 
comfort and consolation. "Dearest Mrs. PendenniB," wrote Misa Ethel 
tomywife, "I hearyou areatRosebury; do, do come to your afTectionate 
E. N." The next day, it was — " Dearest Laura. If you can, pray, 
pray come to Newcome this morning. I want vety much to speak 
to you about the poor children, to consult you about something most 
important," Madame de Montcontour's pony-carriage was trotting 
constantly between Bosebury and Newcome in ^ese days of calamity. 

And my wife, as in duty bound, gave me full reports of all that 
happened in that house of mourning. On the very day of the flight. 
Lady Ann, her daughter, and some others of her family arrived 
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at Nencome. The deserted little girl, Baraee's eldest child, nn, with 
tears and cries of jof, to her aunt Ethel, whom she had always loved 
better than her mother: and clung to her and embraced her; and, 
in her artless little words, told her that mamma bad gone away, and that 
Ethel sboald be her mamma now. Very atrongl; moved by the mis 
foFtane, as hj the careases and affection of the poor orphaned creature, 
Ethel took the little girl to her heart, and promised to be a mother to 
her, and that she wonld not leave her; in which piona resolve I 
scarcely need say Laura strengthened her, when, at her young friend's 
argent summons, my wife came to her. 

The household at Newoome was in a state of disorganisation after the 
catastrophe. Two of liady Clara's servants, it has been stated already, 
went away with her. The luckless master of the house was lying 
wounded in tbe neighbouring town. Lady Ana Newcome, his mother, 
was terribly agitated by the news, which was abruptly broken to her, of 
tbe ilight of her daughter-in-law and her son's danger. Now she thought 
of flying to Newcome to nnrse him; and then feared lest she should be 
ill received by the invalid — indeed, ordered by Sir Barnes to go home, 
and not to bother him. So at home Lady Ann remained, where the 
thoughts of the sufferings she had already undergone in that house, of 
Sir Barnes's cruel behaviour to her at her last visit, which he had abruptly 
requested her to shorten, of the happy days which ehe had passed as 
mistress of that bouse and wife of the defunct Sir Brian, the sight of that 
departed angel's picture in tbe dining-room and wheel, chair in the gallery; 
the recollection of little Bamesasacherubof a child in that very galleiy, 
and pulled out of the fire by a nurse in the second year of bis age, 
when he was all that a fond mother could wish — these incidents and 
reminiscences so agitated Lady Ann Newcome, that she, for ber part, 
went off in a series of hysterical fits, and acted as one distraught: her 
second daughter screamed in sympathy with her: and Miss New- 
come had to take the command of the whole of this demented house- 
hold, hysterical mamma and sister, mutineeriag servants, and 
shrieking abandoned nursery, and bring young people and old to peace 
and quiet. 

On the morrow after his little concusuon Sir Barnes Newcome 
came home, not much hurt in body, but wofuUy afflicted in temper, 
and venting his wrath upon everybody round about him in that strong 
language which be employed when displeased; and under which his 
ralet, his housekeeper, bis butler, his farm bailiff, bis lawyer, his doctor, 
his dishevelled modier herself — who rose from her couch and her sal- 
volatile to fling herself round her dear boy's knees — all bad to suffer. 
Ethel Newcome, the Baronet's sister, was the only person in his house 
to whom Sir Barnes did not utter oaths or proffer rude speeches. He 
was afraid of offending her or encountering that resolute spirit, and 
lapsed into a surly silence in her presence.' Indistinct maledictions 
growled about Sir Barnes's chair when ho beheld my wife's pony- 
carriage drive up; and be asked what brought An- here? But Ethel 
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ateiulj told her brother that Mrs. PeDdeauU came et her partioiUr 
nguaet, and asked him whether he supposed anybody could come into 
that boDse for pleasure now, or for tuj other modvo bat kindaeesf 
Upon which. Sir Bamea fturl; burst out into tears, intermingled with 
ciLecradons against bis enemies and his onn fate, and assertions that he 
\iM the most miaerable beggar alire. He would aot see his ehildrm : 
bat with more tears he would implore Ethel never tu leave them, and, 
anoD, would ask what he should do when she married, and he was left 
•lose in that infernal house ? 

T. Potts, Esq., of the "Newceme Independent," used to say after- 
wards that the Baronet was in the direst t«ior of another meeting with 
Lord Higbgate, and kept a policeman at tiie lodge-gste, and a second in 
the kitchen, to interpose in event of ■ colliMon. Bat Mn Potts made 
this slAtement in afUr days when the quarrel between his party and 
paper and Sir Bamea Kewcome was flagrant Five or ^ days after 
the meeting of the two rivals in Newuome market-place, Sir Barnes 
received a letter from the friend of Lord Higbgate, informing him that 
his lordship, having waited for lum according to promise, hod now left 
Er^land, and |Q«samed that the difCerences between them were to be 
settled by their respecUre lawyers — infamoiu behaviour aa a par with 
the rest of Lord Highgate's villainy, the Baronet said. " When the 
scoundrel knew I could lift my pistol aim," Bamea sud, "Lord Higbgate 
fied the country;" — thus hinting that death, and ootdamages, were what 
he intended to seek from his enemy. 

After that interview in which Ethel oommnnksted to Laura her 
farewell letter to Lord Farintosb, mj wife returned to Bosebury with on 
extraordinary brightness and gaiety in her &ce and her demeanonr. 
She pressed Madame de Montcoatonr's hands with such warmth, 
she blushed and lot^ced so. handsome, she eang and talked so gaily, that 
our host vras atmck by her behaviour, and paid her husband more com- 
pliments regarding her beauty, amiability, and other good qualities, 
than need be set down here. It may be that I like Paul de Florae so 
mucb, in spite of certain undeniable faults of character, because of his 
admiration for my wife. She was in such a hurry to talk to me, that 
night, that Paul's game and Nicotian amusements were cut short by her 
visit to the billiard-room ; and when we were alone by the cozy dressing- 
room fire, she told me what had happened during the day. Why should 
Ethel's refusal of Lord Farintosb have so much elated my wife ? 

" Ah ! " cries Mrs. Pendennia. " she has a generous nature, and the 
world baa not had tame to spoil it. Do you know there are many points 
that she never has thought of — I would say problems that she has 
to work out for herself, only you. Pen, do not like us poor ignorant 
women to use such a learned word as problems. Life and experience 
force things upon ber mind which others learn from their parents 
or those who educate them, but for which she has never had any teachers. 
Kobody has ever told her, Arthur, that it vcas wrong to marry without 
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lore, <» pronoimoe lightly those ai»fal tows iriiidi w» utter before God 
iLt tbe altar. I believe, if she knew that her life was futile, it is but of 
late she has thought it eonld be othennae, and that she might mead it. 
I have read (besides that poem of Goethe of iriiich yoa are so fond) in 
hooka of Indiaa trarels of Bajaderes, dancing girls brought up bf troops 
routid ahout the templM, vrhoee callii^ is to dtutce, and wear jewels, and 
look bMutifu] : I b«^Te the; ttre quite rejected ia-~in Pi^oda-land. 
They peo^na before tbe priests in the pagodas ; and the Brahmins and 
Ul« Indian piiacea marry them. Can we cry ont against these poor 
creatures, or against the custom of ^eir conntiy ? It seems to mo that 
young women in our world are bred np in a way not xeiy different. 
What they do th^ soarooly know to be wrong. They are educated for 
the world, and tau^t to display: their mothers will give them to 
the richest suitor, as they themselrea were given before. How can 
these think seriooBly, Arthur, of sonls to be sared, weak hearts to be 
kept cut of temptation, prayers to be uttered, and a better world to be 
held always in view, when tlie Tanities of this ono are all tbeir thought 
and scheme ? JGthel'a simple talk made me smile sometimes, do you 
know, and her Hrtmiout way of imparting her diacoferies. I thou^t 
of the shepherd boy who made a watch, and fatwd on taking it into the 
town bow very many watches there wne, and how much better than his. 
Bat the poor ehild hae bad to make hers tor herself, such as it is ; and, 
indeed, is employed now in weiking on it She told me very artlessly 
her litUe hiatwy, Arthur; it affected me to hear her simple talk, and — 
and I blessed God for our mother, my dear, and that my early days had 
bad a better guide. 

" You know that for a long time it was settled that she nas to marry 
hw cousin Lord Kew. She was bred to that notion from her eariieat 
youth ; about which she spoke as we- all can about our eariy days. 
They were spent, she said, in the nut»ry and schoolroom for the most 
part. She was allowed to come to her mother's dressing-room, and 
sometimes to see more of her during the wiifler at Newoome. She 
describes her roetber as always the kindest of the kind : but from very 
early times the daughter must have felt her own superiority, I think, 
tbongb she does not speak of it. You should see her at home now in 
their dreadful calamity. She seems the only person of the house who 
keeps her head. 

" She told very nicely and modestly how it was Lord Kew who parted 
from ber, not she ivho had dismissed him, as you know the Newcomes 
used to say. I have beard that — ob — that man Sir Barnes say so myself. 
She says humbly that ber cousin Kew was a great deal too good for 
ber ; and so is ereiyone almost, she adds, poor thing ! " 

" Poor eveiyone ! Pid you ask about him, Laura?" said Mr. 
Fendenois. 

" No ; I did not venture. She looked at me out of her downright 
eyes, and went on with her little tale. ' I was scarcely more than a 
diild then,' she coDtinued, ' and tlioogh I liked Kew very much — who 
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itould not like Bocb t. generous honest crettnra ? — I felt umehaw that 
I was taller ibaa mj coosin, and as if I ought not to marry him, or 
should make him unhappy if I did. When poor papa used to talk, ne 
children remarked that mamma hardlj listened to him ; and so we did 
not respect him as we should, and BEunea was especially scoffing and 
odious with him. Why, when he was a boy, he used to sneer at papa 
openly before us younger ones. Now Harriet admires everything tbkt 
Kew says, and that makes ber a great deal happier at being with him.' 
And then," added Mn. Pendennis," Ethel said, I hope jon respect your 
hosband, Laura : depend on it you will be happier if you do. Was 
not that a fine discovery of Ethel's, Mr. Pen ? 

" ' Clam's terror of Barnes frightened me when I stayed in the house,' 
Ethel went ou. ' I am sure I would not tivmble before any man in the 
world as she did. I saw early that she used to decoive him, and tell 
bim lies, Laura. I do not mean Ilea of words alone, but lies of looks 
and actions. Oh I I do not wonder at her flying from him. He was 
dreadful to be with: cruel, and selfish, and cold. He was made 
worse by marrying a woman he did not love; as she was, by 
that unfortunate union with him. Suppose he had found a clever 
woman who could have controlled him, and amused bim, and whom 
he and bis friends could have admired, instead of poor Clara, 
who made his home wearisome, and trembled when be entered it? 
Suppose she could have married that unhappy man to whom she was 
attached early ? I was frightened, Laura, to think how ill this worldly 
marriage had prospered. 

" * My poor grandmother, whenever I spoke upon sncb a sutgect,- 
would break out into a tbonsand gibes and sarcasms, and point to many 
of our friends who had made love-matches, and were quarrelling now as 
fiercely as though they had never loved each other. You remember 

that dreadful case in France of the Due de , who murdered his 

duchess? That was a love-match, and I can remember the sort of 
screech with which Lady Kew used to speak about it; and of the 
journal which the poor duchess kept, and in which she noted down all 
her husband's ill behavionr.' " 

" Hush, Laura 1 Do you remember where vre are ? If the princess 
were to put down all Florae's culpabilities in an album, what a ledger it 
would be — as big as Dr. Portman's Chrysostom ! " But this was paren- 
thetical; and after a smile, and a little respite, the young woman pro- 
ceeded in her narration of her friend's history. 

*' 'I was willing enough to listen,' Ethel said, 'to grandmamma then : 
for we are glad of an OECUse to do what we like ; and I liked admira- 
tion, and rank, and great wealth, Laura; and Lord Farintosh offered 
me these. I liked to surpass my companions, and I saw ^lem so eager 
in pursuing him ! Yoncannot think, Laum, what meannesses women 
in the world will commit — mothers and daughters too, in the purstiit of 
a person of his great rank. Those Miss Burrs, yon should have seen 
them at the country houses where we visited together, and bow 
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tliey followed him; faon they would meet him in the parka and shrub- 
berifiB ; how the; liked Bmoluog though I knew it made them ill ; how 
they were always finding pretexts for getting near him 1 Ob, it was 
odious! 

I would not willlogly interrupt the narrative, but let the reporter be 
allowed here to state that at this point of Miss Newcome's story (which 
my wife gave with a very pretty imitation of the girl's manner), we both 
burst out laughing ao loud that little Madame de Montoontour put her 
head into the draning-roomaed asked what we wasa laughiug at? We 
did not tell our hostess that poor Ethel and her grandmother had been 
accused of doing the very same thing, for which she found fault with 
the Misses Burr. Miss Newoome thought hsnelj quite innooent, or 
how should she have cried out at the naughty behaviour of other 
people ? 

" ' Whererer we went, however,' resumed my wife's young penitent, 
' it was easy to see, I think I may say so without vanity, who was the 
object of Lord Faiintosh's attention. He followed us everywhere ; and 
we could not go npou any visit in England or Scotland but he'wns 
in the same bouse. Grandmamma's whole heart was bent upon that 
marriage, and when he proposed for me I do not disown that I was very 
pleased and vain. 

" ' It is in these last months that I have heard about him more, and 
learned to know him batter— him and myself too, Laura. Some one — 
some one you know, and whom I shall always lore as a brother — 
reproached me in former days for a worldliness about whith:.you talk 
too sometimes. But it is not worldly to give yourself up. Tor -your 
family, is it ? Odo cannot help the rank in which one is born, and 
surely it is but natural and proper to marry in it. Not that Lord 
Farintosh thinks me or any one of hia rank. (Here Miss Ethel 
laughed.) He is the Sultan, aud we, every unmarried girl in society, is 
his humblest slave. Hia Majesty's opinions upon this subject, did not 
suit me, I can assure you : I have no notion of such pride I ■ ' . , 

" ' But I do not disguise from you, dear Laura, that after accepting 
him, as I came to know him better, and heard him, and heard of him, 
and talked with him daily, and understood Lord Farintosh's character, 
I looked forward with more and more doubt to the day when I was to 
become his wife. I have not learned to I'espect him in these months 
that I have known him, and during which there has been mourning in 
onr families. I will not talk to you about him ; I have no right, have 
1 ? — to hear him speak out hia heart, and tell it to any friend. He 
said lie liked me because I did not flatter him. Poor Malcolm ! they nil 
do. What was mj acceptance of him, Laura, but flattery? Yes, flattery, 
and eervility to rank, and a desire to possess it Would I have 
accepted plain Malcolm Roy ? I sent away a better than him, Laura. 

" * These things have been brooding in my mind for some months 
past I must have been but an ill companion for him, and indeed he 
bore with my waywardness much more kindly than I ever thought 
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poenble ; and when four days siiic« we came to tluB ssd bonse, when 
he WAS to have joined ua, and 1 found only dismay and wretched nesi, 
and tbeae poor children deprived of a mother, whom 1 pit;, God h«Ip 
her, for she has been made so miserable — and is now and must be to 
the «nd of her days ; — as I lay awake, thinking of my own future life, 
and that I was going to marry, as poor Clara had married, but for an 
establiehment and a poaition in life ; I, iny own miatress, and not obe- 
dient by nature, or a slare to others as that poor creature was — 
I thought to myself, why shall I do this ? Now Clara has left us, 
and ia, aa it were, dead to na who made her so unhappy, let me be the 
mother to her orphans. I love the HtUe girl, and she has always 
loTed me,~Bnd came cr}'ing to me that day nhen we arrived, and pat 
her dear little arms round my neck, and said. You won't go away, will 
you, aunt Ethel ? in her sweet voice. And I will stay with her; and 
will try and learn myself that I may t«ech her ; and leara to be good 
too — better than I have been. Will praying help me, Laura? 1 did. 
I am sure I was right, and that it is my doty to stay here.' " 

I^uiia was greatly moved as she told her friend's confession ; and 
when the nest day at church the elergyman read the opening words of 
the service I thooght a pecaliar ladiiuice and hq^inesa beamed fiom 
her bright face. 

Some Bubeequeat occurrences in the history o£ this branch of the 
Newcome family I am enabled to report from the teatimmy of the same 
informant who has just given ua an acconntof her own feelings and life. 
Miss Ethel and my wife were now in dtuly communication, and " my- 
dearesting " each other with that female fervonr, which, cold men of 
the world aa we are — uot only chaiy of warm expressions of friendship, 
but averse to entertaining warm feelings at all— we surely must 
admire in persons of the inferior sex, whose loves grow up and reach 
theakieain a night; who kiss, embrace, cooeole, call each other l^ 
Christian names, in that sweet, kindly sisterhood of Hiafartuna and 
Compassioii who are always entering into partnership here in life. I 
say the world is full of Miss Nightingales ; and we, sick and wounded 
in oar private Scutaris, have countless noree-tenders. I did not see 
my wife, ministering to the afflicted family at Newcome Park ; but I 
can fancy her there amongst the women and cbildrai, her pradent 
counsel, her thousand gentle offices, her apt pity and cheerfulness, the 
love and truth glowing in her face, and insfaring her words, movements, 
demeanour. 

Mrs. Pendennia's husband for his part did not attempt to console 
Sir fiamee Newcome Newoome, Baronet. 1 never professed to hava 
a halfpennyworth of pity at that gentleman's command. Florae, who 
>owed Barnes his principality, and his present comforta in life, did 
make some futile efforts at condolence, but was received by the Baronet 
with such fierceness, and evident ill-humour, that he did not care 
to npsat hia visita, and allowed him to vent his cmrses and peevishDcsa 
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on his ova immediate dependants. W« used to ask Laura cm ber 
return to Bosebury from her charitj- visits to Newcome about the poor 
suffering master of the house. She faltered and stAmmered ia 
describing him and wbtit she heard of him ; she smiled, I grieve to 
BB.J, for this unfortunate lady cannot help having a sense of humour ; 
and we could not help laughing outright sometimes at the idea of that 
Ascomfited wretch, that overbearing creature overborne in his turn — 
vhichlBughter Mrs.Lauraused to chide as very naughty and unfeeling 
When we ivent into Newcome the landlord of the King's Arms looked 
knoving and quizzical : Tom Potts grinned at me and rubbed his 
hands. " This business serves the paper better than Mr. Warrington's 
articles," says Mr. Fotts. " We have sold no end of Independents; 
and if yon polled the whole borough, I bet that five to one would say 
Sir Screwcome Screircome was served right. By the w&j, what's up 
about the Marquis of Farintosb, Mr. Fendennis ? He arrived at the 
Arms last night ; went over to the Park this morning, and is gone back 
to town by the afternoon train." 

What had happened between the Marquis of Farintoah and Miss 
Newcome I am enabled to know &om the report of Miss Newoome's 
confidante. On the receipt of that letter of congi which has been 
mentioned in a former chapter, his lordship must have been very much 
exdted, for he left town straightway by that evening's mail, and on 
the next morning, after a few hours of rest at his inn, was at Newcome 
Lodge-gate demanding to see the Baronet 

On that morning it cbttDeed that Sir Baniee had left home with 
Mr. Speers, hia legal adviser; and hereupon the Marqius asked 
to see Miss Newcome ; nor could the lodge-keeper venture to exclude 
so distinguished a parson from the park. His lordship drove up to the 
house, and his name was taken to Miss Ethel. She turned very pale 
when she heard it; and my wife divined at once who was her visitor. 
Eody Ann had not left her room as yet. Laura Pendennis remuned 
in command of the little conclave of idiildreB, with whom the two 
ladies were sitting whan Lord Farintosh arrived. Little Olara ivanted 
to go with her aunt as she rose to leave the room — the child could 
Bearcely be got to part from her now. 

At the end of an hour the carriage was seen driving away, and Ethel 
returned looking as pale as before, and red about the eyes. Miss 
Clua's mutton chop for dinner coming in at the same time, the 
child was not so presently eager for her aunt's company. Aunt 
E&el cut np the mutton chop very neatly, and then having seen the 
child comfortably seated at her meal, vrant with her friend into a 
neighbouring apartment (of course, with some pretext of showing 
Laura a picture, or a piece of ohina, or a new child's frock, or with 
some other hypocritical pretence by which the ingenuous female 
attendants pretended to be utterly blinded), and there, 1 have no doubt, 
before beginning her story, dearest Laura embraced dearest Ethel, and 
VIM vtrtS, 

rS 
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" He is gone 1 " at length gseps dearest Ethel. 

" Pour toujouTtt poor joung maa 1 " sighs dearest Laura. " Was 
he very unbappy, Ethel?" 

"He wae more angry," Ethel ansvrers. "He had a right to be 
hutt', but not to epeak aa he did. He lost his temper quite at last, and 
broke out io the most frantic reproaches. He forgot all respect and. 
even gentlemanlike behaviour. Do you knon he used words — words 
such ae Bamea uses sometimes when he is angry I end dared this 
langiuge to me! I was sorry till then, very sorry, and very much 
moved ; but I know more than ever uow, that I was right in rerusing 
Lord Farintosh." 

Dearest Laura now pressed for an account of all that had happened, 
irtiich may be briefly told as follows. Feeling very deeply upon the 
subject which brought him to Miss Newcome, it was no wonder that 
Lord Farintosh spoke at first Id a way which moved her. He said be 
thought her letter to bis mother was veiy rightly written under 
the circumstanceB, and thanked her for her generosity in offering' 
to release him from his engagement. But the aflair — the painfiil 
oircumstance of Highgate, and that — which hod happened in the 
Newcome family, was no fault of Miss Newcome's, and Lord Farintosh 
coutd not think of holding her accountable. Hia friends had long 
ui^ed him to marry, and it was by his mother's own wish that the 
engagement was formed, which he was determined to maintain. In his 
course through the world (of which be was getting very tired), be had 
never seen a woman, a lady who was so — you understand, Ethel — 
whom he admired so much, wbo was likely to make so good a wife for 
him as you are. " You allude," be continued, " to difTerences we have 
had — and we lua>4 had them — but many of them, I own, have been 
from my fault. I have been bred up in a way different to most young 
men. I cannot help it if I have had temptations to which other men 
are not esposed; and have been placed by — by Providence — in a high 
rank of life ; I am sure if you sbai-e it with me you will adorn it, and 
be in every way worthy of it, and make me much better than I have 
been. If you knew what a night of agony I passed after my mother 
read that letter to me — I know you'd pity me, Ethel, — I know you 
would. The idea of losing you makes me wild. My mother was 
dreadfully alarmed when she saw the state 1 was in ; so was the 
Doctor — I assure you he was. And I had no rest at all, and no peace 
of mind, until I determined to come down to you ; and say that I 
adored you, and you only ; and that I would hold t4> my engagement in 
spite of everything — and prove to you that — that no man in the world 
could love you more sincerely than I do." Here the young gentleman 
was so overcome that he paused in hia speech, and gave way to an 
emotion, for which, surely no man who has been in the same condition 
with Lord Farintosh will blame him. 

Miss Newcome was also much touched by this exhibition of natural 
feeling; and, I dare say, it was at this time that her eyes showed 
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the first sjmptoiiiB of that naiad/ 6t which the traces were visible 
au honr after. - 

"You are very generous and kind to me. Lord Farintosb," ebe said. 
" Yonr constancy honours me very much, and proves bow good and 
loyal you are ; but — but do not think hardly of me for saying that the 
more I have thought of what has happened here, — of the wretched 
consequences of interested marriages ; the long union growing each 
day BO miserable, that at last it becomes intolerable, end is burst 
asunder, as in poor Clara'a case ; — the more I am resolved uot to commit 
that first fatal step of entering into s marriage without — without 
the degree of affection which people who take that vow ought to feet for 
ene another." 

" Affection I . Can you doubt it ? Gracious heavens, I adore yon ! 
Isn't my being here a proof that I do ? " cries the young lady's lover. 

"But I?" an an ere d the girl. "I have asked my own heart that 
question before now. I have thought to myself, — if be comes after all, 
— if his affection for me survives this disgrace of our family, as it has, 
Kud every one of us should be thankful to yon — ought I not to show 
at least gratitude for so much kiriness and honour, and devote myself 
to one who makes such sacrifices for me ? But, before all things I owe 
you the truth. Lord Farintosb. I never could make you happy ; 
I know I could not : nor obey you as you are accustomed to be obeyed ; 
nor give you Euch a devotion as you have a right to espect from your 
wife. I thought I might once. I can't now ! I know that I took you 
because you were rich, and had a great name ; not because you were 
honest, and attached to me as you show yourself to be. I ask your 
pardon for the deceit I practised on you. — Look at Clara, poor child, 
and her misery ! My pride, I know, would never have let me fall ai 
far as she has done ; but, oh ! I am humiliated to think that I could 
have been made to say I would take the first etep in that awful 
career." 

"What careeK in God's name?" cries the astonished suitor. 
" Humiliated, Ethel ? Who 's going to humiliate you ? 1 suppose 
there is no woman in England who need be humiliated by becoming 
my wife. I should like to see the one that I can't pretend to — or to 
royal blood if I like : it 's not better tban mine. Humiliated, indeed 1 
That M news. Ha I ha ! Tou don't snppose that your pedigree, which 
I know all about, and the Newcome family, with your barber-surgeon 
to Edward the Confessor, are equal to " 

"To yours? No. It is not very long that I have learned to 
disbelieve in that stoiy altogether. I fiftncy it was an odd whim 
of my poor father's, and that our family were quite poor people." 

" I knew it," said Lord Farintosb. " Do you suppose there was not 
plenty of women to tell it me ? " 

"It was not because we were poor tbaf I am ashamed," Ethel 
went on. " That cannot be our fault, though some of us seem to think 
it is, 03 they hide the troth so. One of my uncles used to tell me 
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€aat my gmndiatlier's father vas a labonrer in Nencome : -but I vaa a 
child then, and liked to believe the prettiest story beat." 

" As if it matters ! " cries Lord Farinto^. 

" As if it matters in your wife ? n'ett-ce pas f I never thought that 
it would. I should have told yon, as it nas my duty to tell you all. 
It was not my ancestors you cared for ; and it is you yourself that your 
wife must swear before heaven to love." 

" Of course it's me," answers the young man, not quite understand- 
ing the train of ideas in his compani<»i'8 mind. " And I've given i^ 
every thing — everything — and have broken off vrith my old habits and 
— and things you koow — and intend to lead a regular life — and will 
never go to Tattersail's again ; nor bet a shilling ; nor touch another 
cigar if you like — that is, if yoa don't like ; for I love you so , ElheJ — 
I do, with all my heart I do ! " 

"You are very geoerous and kind. Lord Farintosh," Ethel said. 
" I): is myself, not you, I doubt. I I am humiliated to make such a 



"How humiliated?" Ethel withdrew the hand which the youi^ 
nobleman endeavoured to seize. 

"If." she continued, "if! foDnditwas your birth, and your name, and 
your trealth that I coveted, and had nearly taken, ought I not to feel 
humiliated, and ask pardon of you and of God? Oh, what peijuries poor 
Clara was made to speak, — and see what has befallen her I Wo stood by 
and heard her vrithout being shocked. We applauded even. And to 
what shame and misery we brought her 1 Why did ber parents and 
mine consign her to such ruin? She might have lived pure .and 
happy but for us. With ber example before me — not her flight, poor 
child — I am not afraid of that happening to me — but ber long solitude, 
the misery of her wasted years, — my brother's own wretchedness and 
faults aggravated a hundredfold by his unhappy union with her— 
I must pause while it is yet time, and recal a promise which I know I 
should make you unhappy if I fulfilled. I ask your pardon that I 
deceived you, Iiord Farintosh, and feel ashamed for myself that I 
could have consented to do so." 

" Do you mean," cried the young Marquis, " tbart after my conduct to 
you — after my loving you, so that even this — this disgrace in your family 
don't prevent my going on — after my mother has been down on \xt 
knees to ma to break off, and I wouldn't — no, I wouldn't — after all 
White's sneering at me and laughing at me, and all my friends, friends 
of my family, who would go to — go anywhere for me, advising me, and 
saying, ' Farintosh, what a fool you are ; break o£f this match,' — and I 
wouldn't back out, because I loved you so, by Heaven, and because, as 
a man and a gentleman, when I give my word I keep it — do you moan 
that you throw me over? It's a shame — it's a shame!" And again 
there were tears of rage and anguish in Farintosh 's eyes. 

" What I did was a sbame, my lord," Ethel said, humbly ; " and 
again I ask your pardon for it What I do non is only to tell you tha 
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truth, and l« grieve with all my soul for the falsehood — yea, the 
falsehood — which I told you, aad which has given jour kind heart auch 
cruel pain." 

" Yea, it wot a falsehood ! " the poor lad cried out. " You follow a 
fellow, and you maice a fool of bim, and you make him frantic in love 
with you, and then you fling him over I I wonder you can look me in 
the face after such an infernal treason You've done it to twenty 
fellows before, I know you have. Everybody said bo, and warned me. 
You draw them on, and get them to be in love, and then you Sing them 
away. Am I to go back to London, and be made the laughing-stock of 
the whole town — I, who might marry any woman in Europe, and who 
am at the head of the nobility of England?" 

"Upon my word, if you will believe me after deceiving you once," 
Ethel interposed, still very humbly, " I will never say that it was I 
who withdrew from you, and that it was not you who refused me. What 
has happened here fully authorises you. Let the rupture of the engage- 
ment come from you, my lord. Indeed, indeed, I would spare you 
all the pain I can. I have done you wrong enough already. Lord 
Faiintoab." 

And now the Marquis burst forth with tears and imprecations, wild 
cries of anger, love, and disappointment, so fierce and incoherent that 
the lady to whom they were addressed did not repeat them to her cour 
fidante. Only she generously charged Laura to remember, if ever she 
beard the matter talked irf in the world, that it was Lord Fmntosh's 
family which broke off the marriage; but that his lordship had act^ 
most kindly and generously throughout the whole aSair. 

He went back to London in such a state of fury, and raved so wildly 
amongst hia friends against the whole Newcome family, that many men 
knew what the case really was. But all women averred that that 
intriguing worldly Ethel Newcome, the apt pupil of her wicked old 
grandmother, bod met with a deierved rebuff; that, after doing every- 
Uiing in ber power to catch the great parti. Lord Farintosb, who had 
long been tired of her, flung her over, not liking the connexion ; and 
that she was living out of the world now at Newcome, under the pre- 
tence of taking care of that unfortunate Lady Clara's children, but really 
because she was pining away for Lord Fiuintosb, who, as we all know 
married aix months afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IS WlllCn WE WKTTK TO THE OOLONBL. 

EEMING that her brother 
Bamea had cares enough of 
bis own presently on hand, 
Ethel did not think fit to con- 
) fide to him the particulars of 
t her interview with Lord Farin- 
toeh ; nor even was poor Ladj 
Ann informed that she bad 
^ lost a noble son-in-law. The 
news would come to both of 
them soon enough, Ethel 
thought: and indeed, before 
many hours were over, it 
reached Sir Barnes Newcome 
in a vet7 abrupt and un- 
pleasant way. He bad dismal 
occasion now to Bee his lawyers every day ; and on the day after Lord 
Farintosb's abmpt visit and departure, Sir Barnes, going into Newcome 
upon his own unfortunate aSairs, was told by hia attorney, Mr. Speers, 
how the Marquis of Farintosh had slept for a few hours at the King's 
Arms, and returned to town the same evening by the train. We may 
add, that his lordship had occupied the very room in which Lord H^h- 
gale had previously slept; and Mr. Taplow recommends the bed 
accordingly, and shows it with pride to this very day. 

Much disturbed by this intelligence, Sir Barnes was making his way 
to his cheerless home in the evening, when near his own gate he over- 
took another messenger. This was the railway porter, who daily brought 
telegraphic messages from his uncle and the bank in London. The 
message of that day was, — "Consols, so-and-so. French Rentes, so 
much. Highgate's and Fanntosk's aceounte Kithdrawn." The wretched 
keeper of the lodge owned, with trembling, in reply to the curses and 
queries of bis employer, that a gentleman, calling himself the Marquis 
of Farintosh, had gone up to the house the day before, and come away 
an hour afterwards, — did not like to speak to Sir Barnes when he came 
borne, Sir Barnes looked so bad like. 
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Now, of eooTBe, then eonld be no conoealment from bar brother, nod 
Ethel and Bkmes bsd K conTenation, in whiob the latter expressed 
himself with that freedom of langoage which ohanicteriBed the head of 
the house of Newcome. Madame de Montcontour'a pony-chaise was 
in vraiting at the ball door, when the owner of the bouse entered it ; 
and mj wife' was just taking leaTe of Ethel and her little people when 
Sir Barnes Mewcome entered the lady's sitting-room. 

The livid scowl with which Barnes greeted mj wife surprised that 
tadj, though it did not induce her to prolong her visit to her friend. 
As Laora took leare, she beard Sir Barnes screaming to the nurses to 
" take those little he^ors tnny," and she rigbtlj conjectured that some 
more unpleasantries had occurred to disturb this luokless gentleman's 
temper. 

On the morrow, dearest Ethel's luaal courier, one of the boys from 
the lodge, trotted over on bis donhey to dearest Latira at Rosebaiy, 
with one of those missives which were daily passing between the ladies. 
This letter said:— 

' Barnes m'a fait une Bcine terrible hier. I was obliged to tell him 
everything about Lord F., and to ute the plaineit language. At first, be 
forbade you the house. He thinks that you have been the cause of F.'s 
dismissal, and charged me, mott unJMlly, with a desire to bring back 
poor C. N. I replied at became me, and told bim fairly I would leave 
the boose if odious intuiting ehargei were made against me, if my 
friends were ftot received. He stormed, he cried, he employed kit 
tmtal language, — be was in a dreadful state. He relented and asked 
[>ardon. He goes to town to-night by the mail-train. Of count you 
come as usual, dear, dear Laura. I am miserable without yon ; and 
you know I cannot leave poor mamma. Clarykia sends a ihtnaimd 
hitsei to little Arty ; and I am hit mothtr't always affectionate, — E.N. 

" Will the gentlemen like to shoot our pheasants ? Plesse ask the 
Prince to let Warren know when. I sent a brace to poor dear old 
Mrs. Mason, and bad sucb a nice letter from ber ! " 

" And who is poor dear Mrs. Mason ? " asks Mr. Pendennis, as yet 
bat imperfectly acquainted with the history of the Newcomes. 

And Laura told me — perhaps I had heard before, and forgotten— 
that Mrs. Mason was an old nurse and pensioner of the Colonel's, and 
bow be had been to see her for the sake of old times ; and bow she was 
a great favourite with Ethel ; and I,anra kissed her little son, and was 
exceedingly bright, cheerful, and hilarious that evening, in spite of the 
affliction under which her dear friends at Newcome were labouring. 

People in country booses should be exceedingly careful about their 
blotting-paper. They should bring their own portfolios with them. If 
any kind I'eaders will bear this simple little hint in miod, bow much 
mischief may they save themselves, — nay, enjoy possibly, by looking at 
the pages of the next portfolio in the nest friend's bed-room in whicb 
they sleep. From such a book I once cut out, in Charies Slyboots' well- 
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ImoinL and perfeotl; dear handwriting, die words "Miss EmUj 
Hartingtoo, Jaines Street, Bu(duDgliam Gate, London," and produced 
as l^bly on the blotdng- paper as on the envelape nhicb the postman 
delivered. After showing the paper roand to the company, I auclosed it in 
a note and sent it to Mr. Sljrboota, who married Mies Hartington three 
months afterwards. la such a hook at the club I read, as plaiul; as 
^u maj read this page, a holograph page of the Bight Honourable the 
Earl of Bareacres, which inforoied the whoie dub of a painful and 
private circamatance, and said, " Mj dear Green, — I am truly soriy 
that I shall not be able to take up the bill for eight hundred and fifty- 
mx ponads, which becomes due next Tu . . . . ; " and upon such a book, 
going to write a note in Madame de Montcontour's drawing-room at 
Bosebury, what should I find but proofs that my own wife was engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence with a gentleman residmg abroad I 

" Colonel Newcome, C. B., Montagne de la Coor, Bruseela," I read, 
in this young woman's handwriting ; and asked, turning rovmd upon 
Laura, who entered the room just as I discovered her guilt: " What 
have you been writing to Colonel Newcome about, Miea ? " 

" I vntnted him to get me some lace," she said. 

" To lace some nightcaps for me, didn't joa, my dear ? He is such 
a fine judge of lace ! If I had known you had been writing, I would 
have asked you to send him a message. I want something from 
Brussels. Is the letter — ahem — gone ?" (In this artful way, you see, 
I Just hinted that I should like to iee the letter.) 

"The letter is — ahem — gone," says Laura. "What do you want 
from firuseels. Pen ?" 

" I want Bome Brussels sprouts, my love — they are ao fine in their 
native country." 

"Shall I write to him to send the letter back?" palpitates poor litUe 
Laura ; for she thought her husband was offended, by using the ironic 
method. 

" No, you dear little woman I You need not send for the letter 
back : and you need not tell me what was in It ; and I will bet you a 
hundred yards of lace to a cotton nightcap — and you know whether /, 
Madam, am a man h bonnet-de-eoton — I will bet you that I know what 
you have been writing about, under pretence of a message about lace, 
to our Cobnel." 

" He promised to send it me. He really did. Lady Hockminster 
gave me twenty pounds — " gasps Laura. 

"Under pretence of lace, you have been sending over a iove-message. 
You want to see whether Clive is still of his old mind. You think the 
coast is now clear, and that dearest Ethel may like him. You think 
Mrs. Mason is growing very old and infirm, and the sight of her dear 
boy would " 

"Pen! Fen! did you, open, my Utter?" cries Laura; and a laugh 
vhioh could aSbrd to be good-humoured (followed by yet another 
' u of the lips) ended this colloquy. No ; Mr. Pendeiinis did 
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not see the letter — bat he knew die writer; — flattered himself that be 
knew women in general. 

"Where did you get your experience of them, sir?" asks Mrs. 
Laura. Question answered in the same manner as the prenooa 
demand. 

" Weil, my dear ; and why should not the poor boy be made 
happy?" Laura continues, standing very close up to her huaband. 
" It is evident to me that Ethel is fond of him. I would rather see her 
married to a good young man whom she lovee, than the mistress of a 
thousand palaces and coronets. Suppose — suppose you had married 
Miss Amory, sir, what a wretched worldly creature you would havd 
been by this time ; whereas now " 

" Now that I am the humble slave of a good woman there is some 
chance for me," cries this model of husbands. " And all good women 
are match-makers, as we know very well ; and yoa have bad this 
match in your heart ever since you saw the two young people together. 
Now, Madam, since I did not see your letter to the Colonel — though I 
have guessed part of it — tell me, what have you said in it? Have yoa 
by any chance told the Colonel that the Farinlosh alliance was broken 
off?" 

Laura owned that she had hinted as mnch. 

"You have not ventured to say that Ethel is well inclined to 
CUve?" 

" O no — dear no 1 " Bat after much cross -Bsamiaing and a little 
blushing on Laura's part, she is brought to oonfess that she has asked 
the Colonel whether he will not come and see Mrs. Mason, who is 
pining to see him, and is growing very old. And I find out fHat she 
has been to see this Mrs. Mason ; that she and Miss Neweome visited 
the old lady the day before yesterday ; and Laura thonght from the 
manner in which Ethel looked at dive's picture, banging up in the 
parlour of his father's old friend, that she really ittu very much, £e,, &c 
So, the letter being gone, Mrs. Pendennis is most eager about the 
ansn'eT to it, and day after day examines the bag, and is provoked that 
it brings no letter bearing the Brussels post-mark. 

Madame do Montcontour seems perfectly well to know what Mrs. 
Laura has been doing and is hoping. " What, no letters again to-day? 
Ain't it provoking?" she cries. She is in the conspiracy, too; and 
presently Florae is one of the initiated. "These women wish to 
bdcler a marriage between the belle Miss and le petit Claive," Florae 
announoes to me. . He pays the highest compliments to Miss New- 
come's person, as he speaks regarding the marriBge. " I continue to 
adore your Anglaises," he is pleased to say. " What of freshness, what 
of beauty, what roses ! And then they are so adorably good. Go, 
Fendeanis, thou art a happy coquin!" Mr, Pendennia does not say 
No. He has von the twenty thousand pound prize; and ire know 
there are worse than blanks in that lottery. 
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nr wuiCR WE abe nrrBODuciD to a siw hetvcoue. 

O ansver came to Mra. Pendennia's 

^letter to Colonel Newcoma at Brussels, 

J for the Colonel was absent horn that 

dtj, and at the time when Laura nrote 

I was actually in Iiondon, whither affmrs 

of his own had called him. A note from 

\ George Warrington acquainted ma with 

L\ thia circnmstance ; he mentioned that he 

y and the Colonel had dined together at 

Baj^'s on the day previous, and that the 

Colon el seemed to be in the highest BpiritE. 

• High spirits abont what? Thia news put 

^^ Laura in a aad perplexity. Should she 

write and tell him to get his letters from Brussels? She would in five 

minutes have found some other pretext for writing to Colonel Newcome. 

had not her hueband sternly cautioned the young woman to leave the 

matter alone. 

The more readily perhaps because he had quarrelled with his nephew 
Sir Barnes, Thomas Newcome went to visit his brother Hobson and hia 
aieter-in-law ; bent on showing that there was no division between him 
and this branch of his family. And you may auppoae that the admirable 
woman just named had a fine occasion for her virtuous conversational 
powers in discoursing npon the painful event which had just happened 
to Sir Barnes. When we fall, how our friends cry out for us ! 
Mrs. Hobson's homilies must have been awful. How that outrt^ed 
virtue must have groaned and lamented, gathered its children about its 
linees, wept over them and washed them; gone into sackcloth and 
ashes and tied up the knocker; con&bulated vrith its apiritual adviser; 
uttered commonplaces to its husband ; and bored the whole house ! 
The punishment of worldliness and vanity, the evil of marrying out of 
one's station, how these points must have been explained and enlarged 
on ! Surely the " Peerage" was taken off the drawing-room table and 
removed to papa's study, where it could not open, as it used naturally 
once, to Highgate, Baron, or Farintosh, Marquis of, being shut behind 
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vires and closely jammed in on an upper shelf betneen Blackstone's 
Commentaries and the Farmer's Magazine 1 The breaking of the 
engagement with the Marquis of Farintosh irsa known in Bryanstone 
Square ; and you may be sure interpreted by Mrs. Hobson in the light 
the most disadvantageous to Ethel Newcome. A young nobleman — 
Kith grief and pain Etbet's aunt must onn the fact — a young man of 
notoriously dissipated habits but of great wealth and rank, had been 
pursued by the unhappy Lady Kew — Mrs. Hobson would not say by 
her nieci, that were too dreadful — had been pursued, and followed, and 
bunted down in the most notorious manner, and floally made to propose! 
Let Ethel's cotidutt and pairnhmenl be a warning to my dearest girls, 
and let them bless Heaven ibey have parents who are not woridly ! 
After all tbe trouble and pains, Mrs. Hobson did not say ditgrace, the 
Marquis takes the very first pretext to break off the match, and leaves 
the unfortunate girl for ever ! 

And DOW we have to tell of tbe hardest blow which fell upon poor 
Ethel, and tliis was that her good uncle Thomas Newcome believed the 
charges against her. He was wiliing enough to listen now to anything 
which was said against that branch of the family. With such a traitor, 
double-dealer, dsatard as Barnes at its head, what could the rest of the 
race be ? When the Colonel offered to endow Ethel and Olive with 
every Bhilling be had in the world, had not Barnes, the arch-traitor, 
temporised and told him falsehoods, and hesitated atiout throwing him 
off until the Marquis bad declared himself? Yes. The girl he and poor 
Clive loved so ivas ruined bj her artful relatives, was unworthy of hia 
affection and bis boy's, was to be banished, like her n'orthless brother, 
out of bis regard for ever. And the man she hod chosen in preference 
to his Clive ! — a roue, a liberUne. whose extravagances and dissipations 
were the talk of every club, who had no wit, nor talents, not even con- 
stancy l^for had he not taken the first opportunity to throw her off?) to 
recommend him — only a great title and a fortune wherewith to bribe 
her ! For shame, for shame 1 Her engt^ement to this man was a blot 
npon her — the rupture only a just punishment and humiliation. Poor 
unhappy girl ! let her take care of her wretched brother's abandoned 
children, give up the world, and amend her life. 

This was the sentence Thomas Newcome delivered : a righteous and 
tender-hearted man, as we know, but judging iu this case wrongly, and. 
bearing much too hardly, as we who know her better must think, upon 
one who had her faults certainly, but whose errors were not all of her 
own making. Who set her on the path she walked in? It was her 
parents' hands which led her, and her parents' voices which commanded 
her to accept the temptation set before her. What did she know of the 
character of tbe man selected to be her husband ? Those who should 
have known better brought him to her, and vouched for him. Noble, 
unhappy young croature.' are you the first of your sisterhood who haa 
been bidden to traffic your beauty, to crush and slay your honest 
ubtuial affections, to sell your truth and your life for rtuik and title ? 
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Bat the Judge irbo seea not the oHtirard &cta ni«re1f , bat thm caiuM, 
and views not the wrong alone, but the temptations, struggles, ignorance 
of erring creatnrea, we know has a dififerent code to ours — to oura, who 
fell upon the fallen, who fawn npon the prosperous so, who administer 
oar praiaee and punishments bo prematurely, who now Btiike so hard, 
and, anon, spare so shamelessly. 

Oar stay with our hospitable friends at Boseburj was perforce ooming 
to a oloee, for indeed weeks after weeks had passed since we had been 
under tbeir pleasant roof ; andinepiteof dearest Ethel's remonstrances 
it was clear that dearest Laora must take her farewelL In these last 
days, besides the visits which daily took place between one a&d other, 
the young messenger was pat in ceaseless requisition, and bis donkey 
must have been worn off bis little I^ witli trotting to and fro between 
the two houses. Laura was quite aozious and hurt at not hearing from 
the Colonel : it was a shame that he did not have over bis letters from 
Belgium and answer that one which she bad honoured liim by writing. 
By some information, received who knows how ? our host was aware aS 
the intrigue which Mrs. Pendennis was carrying on ; and his little wife 
almost aa mach interested in it as my own. She whispered to me in 
her kind way that she would give a guinea, that she would, to see a 
certain couple made happy ti^ether ; that they were born for one 
auother, that they were ; she was for having me go off to fetch Clive : 
but who naa I to act as Hymen's messenger ; or to interpose in such 
delicate family afiaira ? 

All this while Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., remained absent in 
London, attending to his banking duties there, and pursuing the 
dismal enquiries which ended, in the ensuing Michaelmas term, in 
the famous suit of Newcome v. Lord Highgate. £thel, pursuing 
the plan which she had laid down for herself from the first, took entire 
charge of his children and house : Lady Ann returned to her own 
family : never indeed having been of much use in her son's dismal 
honsehold. My wife talked to me of course about her pursuits and 
amusements at Newcome, in the ancestral-ball which we have men- 
tioned. The children played and ate their dinner (mine often partook 
of his infantine mutton, in company nitb little Clara and the poor 
young heir of Newcome) in the room which had been called my Lady's 
own, and in which her husband had locked her, forgetting that the 
conservatories were open, tfarough which the hapless woman had Bed. 
Nest to this wsa the baronial library, a side of which was fitted with 
the gloomy books from Glapbara, which old Mrs. Newcome had amafsed; 
rows of tracts, and missionary magazines, and dingy quarto volumes of 
worldly travel and histoiy which that lady had admitted into her 
collecti<m. 

Almost on the last day of our stay at Bosebury, the two young ladies 
bethought them of paying a visit to the neighbouring town of Newcome, 
to that old Mrs. Mason who has been mentioned in a foregoing page in 
Kuw y«t earlier chapUr of our history. She woa very old sow, veiy 
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fiuthfnl to the recollections of her own early tima, and oblivious td 

yeeterday. Thanks to Colonel Newcome's bounty, she had lived in com 
fort for many a long jeu past; and he was as much her boy now as in 
those early daya of which we have given but an outline. There were 
Clive's pictures of himself and his lather over her little mantelpiece, 
near which ahe sat in oomfort and wacmtb by the winter-fire wbidi his 
bounty supplied. 

Mrs. Mason remembered Miss NsKCome, prompted thereto by die 
hints of ber little maid, who was much younger, and had a. more faith 
fal memory than her mistress. Why, Sarah Mason would b&ve for- 
gotten the pheaaanta whose vary tails decorated the chimney-glass, had 
not Keziah, the maid, reminded her that the young lady was the donor. 
Then ahe recollected her benefactor, and asked after ber father, the 
Borenet ; and wondered, for her part, why fc«- boy, the Colonel, was 
not made baronet, and why his brother had the property? Her father 
was a very good man ; though Mis, Mason had heard he was not much 
liked in those parts. "Dead and gone, was he, poor man?" (This oame 
in reply to a bint from Keziah, the attendant, bawled in the old lady's 
ears, who was very deaf). " Well, well, we must all go ; and if we were 
all good, like the Colonel, what was the ase of staying? I hope hia 
wife will be good. I am sure such a good man deaerves one," added 
Mis. Mason. 

The ladies thought the old woman dotdng, led thereto hy the remark 
of Keziah, the maid, that Mrs. Mason have a lost her memory. And 
she asked who the other bonny lady was, and Ethel told her that Mrs. 
Pendennis was a friend of the Colonel's and Clive's. 

" Oh, Clive's friend ! Well, she was a pretty lady, and he was a 
dear pretty boy. He drew those pictures ; and he took off me in my 
cap, with my old cat and all — my poor old cat that's buried this ever 
so long ago." 

"She has had a letter from the Colonel, Miss," cries out Keziah . 
" Haven't you had a letter from the Colonel, mum ? It Bame only jester 
day." And Keziah talteaout the letter and shows it to the ladies. 
They read as follows : — 

London,FBb. 12, 184^ 

" My deab oii) Mabom, — I have just heard from a friend of mine who 
has been staying in your neighbourhood, that you are well and happy, and 
that you have been making inquiries after your young scapegrace, Tom 
Newcome, who is well and happy too, and who proposes to be happier 
ttUl before any very long time is over. 

" The letter wluch was written to me about you was sent to me in 
Belgium, at Brussels, where I have been living — a town near the place 
where the famous BatlU of Waterloo was fought ; and as I had run 
away from Waterloo it foUomed me to England. 

"1 cannot come to Newcome just now to shake my dear old friend 
and nurse bg tht hand, I have business in IiOndou ; and there are 
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those of inj name Itmng m Ntueome who would not be very happy to 
eee ma and mine. 

" But I promise 70a a visit before very long, and Clire will come 
with me ; and when we come I shall introduce a new friend to you, a 
very pretty little daughter-iti-laie, whom yon most promise to love very 
much. She is a Scotch laaie, niece of my oldest friend, James Bionie, 
Esquire, of the Bengtil Civil Service, who wUl give her a pretty bit of 
tUUr, and her present name is Miss Rosa Mackenzie. 

" We shall send you a uiedding cake soon, and a new gown for Keziab 
(to whom remember me), and when I am gone, my grandchildren after 
me will hear what a dear friend you were to your affectionate 

"Thokas Nbwcome," 

Keziah must have thought that there was something between CUve 
and my wife, for when Laura had read the letter she laid it down on 
the table, and sitting down by it, and, hiding her face in her hands, 
buret into tears. 

Ethel looked steadily at the two pictures of Cltve and his father. 
Then she put her hand on her friend's shoulder. " Gome, my dsar," 
she said, " it is growing late, and I must go back to my children." And 
she saluted Mrs. Mason and her maid in a very stately manner, and 
left them, leading my wife away, who was still exceedingly overcome. 

We could not stay long at Bosebory after that. When Madame de 
Montcontour heard the news, the good lady cried too. Mrs. Pendenuis's 
emotion was renewed as we passed the gates of Newcome Park on ouf 
way to the railroad. 
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■B, AND MBB. CLITE HEWCOKE. 

HE friendship 
between Etbel 
and Laura, 
which the ]sst 
narrated aenti- 
mental occur- 
rences had so 
much increaa- 
^ ed, subsists 
very little im- 
paired up to 
the present 
day. A ladj ^ritfa many domestic interests and increasing family, &c. Sx., 
cannot be supposed to cultivate female intimacies out of doors with that 
ardoorand eagerness which young spinsters exhibit in their intercourse ; 
but Laura, whose kind heart first led her to sympathise with her young 
friend in the latter's days of distress and misfortune, has professed ever 
since a growing esteem for Ethel Newcome, and says, that the trials 
and perhaps grief which the young lady now had to undet^o have 
brot^ht out the noblest qualities of her dispositioo. She is a very 
different person from the giddy and worldly girl who compelled our 
admiration of late in the days of her triumphant youthful beauty, of her 
wayward generous humour, of her frivolities and her flirtations. 

Did Ethel shed tears in secret over the marriage which had caused 
Laura's gentle eyes to overfiow? We might divine the girl's grief, but wo 
respected it. The subject was never mentioned by the ladies between 
themselves, and even in her most intimate communications with her 
husband that gentleman is bound to say his wife maintained a tender 
reserve upon the point, nor cared to Bpeculate upon a subject which her 
friend held sacred. Icouldnot for my part hut acquiesce in this reticence; 
and, if Ethel felt regret and remorse, admire the dignity of her silence, 
and the sweet composure of her now changed and saddened demeanour. 
The interchange of letters between the two friends was constant, and 
in these the younger lady described at length the duties, occupations, 
and pleasures, of her new life. She had quite broken with the world, 
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and devotedhereelfentirelytotheimrtBre and education of her brother's 
orphan children. She educated herself in order to t«ach them. Her 
letten contain droll yet touching confessioca of her own ^orance and 
her deteiTnination to overcome it. There ivas no lack of masters of all 
kinds in Newcome. She set herself to work like a Bcbool-girl. The 
piano in the little room near the conservatory was thumped by Aunt 
Ethel until it became quite obedient to her, and yielded the sweetest 
music under her fingers. When she came to pay us a visit at Fairoaks 
some two years afterwards she played lor our dancing children (onr third 
is named Sthel, our second Helen, after one still more dear) we were 
in admiration of her ^11. There mint ha«e boM the labour of many 
lonely nights when her little charges were at rest, and she and her sad 
tfaoQghts sat up together, before she overcame the difficulties of the 
imtrnment so oa to be able to soothe herself and to charm and delight 
her children. 

When the divorce was prone^Med, nhich came in due form, though 
we know tfaat Lady Highgate waft avt mnch ba{^r than the luckless 
Lady Clara Newcome bad been, Ethel's dread was lest Sir Barnes 
should marry again, and by introduciRg a new HBbws into his bouse 
should deprive her of the care of her children. 

Miss Newcome judged her brother rjg)d7 ■■ Aat he would try to 
wor r y , but a noble young lady to wiMtm he oflered hiMself r^ectad him, 
lo his surprise and indignation, for a beggarly cler^ynan witb k small 
litiiig, on which she elected to starve ; and the wealthy daughter of a 
neighbouring manufacturer whom he next proposed to honour witb 
his gracious hand, fled from bim with horror to the smw of her father; 
wondering how such a mas as that should ever dare to propose marriage 
to an iKmest giri. Sir Barnes Newcome was much surprised at th]^ 
outbreak of anger, be thought himself a very ill-used and unfortunate 
nan, a victim c^ most cruel persecutions, which we may be sure did net 
improve bis temper or tend to the happiness of bis carele at home. 
Petfviebness, and selfish rage, quarrels with servanta and governesses. 
Mid other domestic disqniet, Ethel bad of course to bear from hec 
brother, bst not actud personal ill-usage. The fiery temper of former 
days was subdued in her, but the haughty resolution remained, which 
was more than a match for her brother's cowardly tyranny : besides, she 
was the mistress of sixty thousand pounds, and by many wily hints 
and piteous sj^eals to bts sister Sir Barnes sooght to secure this 
desirable sum of mooey for his poor dear unfortunate children. 

He professed to think that she was ruinmg herself for her yonngH 
brothers, whose expenses the young lady vms defraying, this one «t 
college, that in the array, and whose maintenance he thought might 
be amply defrayed out of their own little Iwlunee and his mother's 
jeinlure : and, by ingeniously proving tfaat a vast novaber of hia house- 
h^ expenses were personal to Miss Neweome and would never have 
been inearred but for ber residence in his bouse, be sabtrocted for bis 
vm benefit no inconsid«able pcation of her income. Thva the 
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carriage horBee ^«re hers, for what need had be, a mUenLle bachelor,: 
of KD^t^iog mwe tJutB a tiding barse and a brou^iam? Aeertaia- 
nuaib«r of the domeaCics wem bars, and as he oould get no Bcouadrel 
of his own to stay with bim, be took Miss Nmroome's servants. He- 
nonld have had her [W,j the coals vbicb burnt in bis grata, and the 
taxes due to our 3o*ereiga Lady the Queen ; hot in tntb at the end e£ 
the year, nith her domestic bounties and her charities round ahtnti 
No«c(»ne, irbicb daily inin^ased at she became act[UKinted with her 
indigeut n^ghboors. Miss Ethel, the heiress, vas as poor m many: 
poorer persons. 

Her (parities iaereeaed daily with her means of knowing the peopto: 
roimd about her. She gare miM^ time to them and thought ; yiaited' 
ttom boose to bouse, nilbout ostentation ; was awe-strii^en by tfcat 
spectacle at the poverty which we bare with us always, of which the 
sight rebukes our selfi^ griefe into uleoce, the thought coropda ns t» 
charily, hojaaUity, and deintion. The p'ieste of our Tarions creeds, whA 
elsewhere are doing battle together continually, hy down their arms 
in its presesce and kneel before it; subjugated by duit overpowering 
laaater. Death, never dying oot; banger always citing ; and children 
bcMU to it day after day, — our yonng Iiondon lady, flying from tikft 
f^lendonrs and follies in which ber life had been post, found herself in 
tike preseoee of these ; threading darkling alleys which swarmed with ' 
wretched life ; sitting by naked beds, whither by God's blessing she was 
sometimea enabled to carry a little comfort and consolatian ; or wbenm : 
she come heart-stridcen by the overpowering misery, or toocbad by the 
patient resignation of the new friends to whom fata bad directed bar. 
And here she met the priest upon his ehrift, the homely missionary 
bearing his words of coasalation, the'qniet curate pacing his round, and 
was known to all thaae, and enabled now and again to belp their people 
in trouble. " ! what good there is in this wwnan," isy wife would say 
to me, as ^m laid one of Mies Ethel's letters a^de, " Who would have 
though this was the girl of your glaring London ball-room ? If aba baa 
had grief to bear, how it has chastened and improved faer." 

And DOW I have to confess that all this time, vMkt Etkel Newcome 
has been growing in grace with my wife, poor Clive baa been lapsing 
sadly oai of favour. She has no patience with Clive. She drubs her 
licde foot when bis name js mentioned and tnms tbe subject. Whithec 
are all the tears and pities fled now ? Mrs. Laura has transferred all 
her r^rd to E^ri, and when that lady's ex-sttitor writes to bis 
old friend, or other news is had of him, Laura flies ont in her usual 
tirades against the yktH, the horrid wicked selfish worU, which spoils 
everybody who cornea near it. What has Clive done, in vam bis 
apologist asks, that an old friend should be so angry with Mm? 

She is not oagry with him — not she. She ealy does not care abaut 
bim. She wishes bim bo manner at harwt — not the least, iMily riu baa 
lost all interest in him. And tte Colonel too, the poor geod oU 
Cdond, was actually in Mrs. Pendennis's black books, and wben ke 
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Bent her the Brussels reil nhich we have heard of, she did not tUnk it 
was a bargain at all — not particularly prettj, in fact, rather dear at th« 
money. When we met Mr. uid Mrs. Clive Newcome in LondoUr 
whither they came a few months after their marrii^e. and wher& 
Bosey appeared as pretty, happy, good-humoured a little hlnshing" 
bride, as eyes need behold, Mrs. Fendenuis's reception of her wa» 
qtiitA a curioBity of decoruni, " I, not receive her well ! " cried Laura, 
"How on earth would you bava we receive her? I talked to her 
about everything, and she only enawered yes or no. I showed her the 
children, and she did not seem to care. Her only conversation was 
ftboat millinery and Bmssels' balls, and about her dress at the drawing- 
Foom. The drawing-room 1 What business has she with such follies." 

The fiict is, that the drawing-room was Tom Newcome's affair, not 
his son's, who was heartily ashamed of the figure he cut in that 
asteunding costume, which English private gentlemen are made to 
sport when they bend the knee before their 0-racious Sovereign. 

Warrington roasted poor Clive upon the occasion, and complimented 
him with his osual gravity, until the young fellow blushed, and hi» 
father somewhat testily signified to our friend that his irony was not 
agreeable. " I suppose." says the Colonel, with great hauteur, " that 
there is nothing ridiculous in an English gentleman entertaining feelings 
of loyalty and testifying his respect to hia Queen : and I presume that 
Her Majesty knows best, and has a right to order in what dress her 
subjects shall appear before her: and I don't think it's kind of you, 
George, I say, I don't think it's kind of yon to quiz my boy for doing 
his duty to his Queen and to his father too, sir, — for it was at my 
request that Clive went, and we went together, sir — to the levee and 
then to the drawing-room afterwards with Bosey, who was presented 
by the lady of my old friend. Sir George Tufto, a lady of rank bei^elf, 
and the wife of as brave an officer as ever drew a sword." 

Warrington stammered an apology for his levity, but no explanations 
were satisfactory, and it was clear Geoi^e had wounded the feelings of 
our dear simple old friend. 

After dive's marriage, which was performed at Brussels, Uncle 
James and the lady, his sister, whom we have sometimes flippantly 
ventured to call the Campaigner, went off to perform that journey to 
Scotland which James had meditated for ten years past; and, now little 
Bosey was made happy for life, to renew acquaintance with little Josey. 
The Colonel and hia son and daughter-in-law came to London, not to 
the bachelor quarters, where we have seen them, but to en Hotel, which 
they occupied until their new house could he provided for them, a 
sumptuous mansion in the Tybumian district, and one which became 
people of their station. 

We have been informed already what the Colonel's income mis, and 
have the gratification of knowing that it vras very considerable. The 
simple gentleman who would dine off a crust, and wear a coat for ten 
years, desired* that his children should have the best of eveiything : 
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ottered about upholsterers, painters, cairiago-mskers, in his splendid 
Indian way ; presented pretty Rosey nith brilliant jewels for her iotro- 
-doctioD at Court, and was made happy by the sight at the blootning 
young creature decked in these maguifioences, aad admired by ail bis 
little circle. The old boys, the old generals, the old colosels, the old 
-qui-his from the club, came and paid her their homage ; the directors' 
ladies, aad the generals' ladies, called upon her, and feasted faer at 
vast banquets served oa sumptuous plate. Newcome purchased plate 
-and gave banquets in return for these hospitalities. Mrs. CUve had a 
neat close carriage for evenings, and a spleudid barouche to drive in 
the Park. It was pleasant to see this equipsge at four o'clock of an 
afternoon, driving up to Bays's, with Rosey most gorgeously attired 
reclining within ; and to behold the stately grace of the old gentleman 
as he stepped out to welcome his daugbterin-law, and the bow he made 
before he entered her carriage. Then they would drire round the 
Park ; round and round and round ; and the old generals, snd the old 
-«oloael8, and old fogies, and their ladies and daughters, would nod 
and smile out of their carriages, as they crossed each other upon this 
charming career of pleasure. 

I confess that a dinner at tbe Colonel's, now he appeared in all his 
maguificence, was awfully slow. No peaches could look fresher thui 
Bossy's cheeks, — no damask was fairer than her pretty little shoulders. 
Ko one, I am sore, could be happier than she, but she did not impart 
her happiness to her friends ; and replied chiefly by smiles to the 
conversatioa of the gentlemen at' her side. It is true that these were 
ibr the most part elderly digoitaries, distinguished military officers 
with blue-black whiskers, retired old Indian judges, and the like, 
occupied with their victuals, and generally careless to please. Bat 
that solemn happiness of the Colonel, who shsll depict it :— that look 
of afEection with which he greeted his daughter as she entered, flounced 
to the vraist, twinkling with innumerable Jewels, holding a dainty pooket< 
handkerchief, with smiling eyes, dimpled cheeks, and golden ringlets I 
He would take her hand, or follow her sbout &om group to group, 
«zchsnging precious observatious about the weather, the Park, tbe 
Exhibition, nay, tbe Opera, for the old man actually went to the Opera 
with bis little girl, and solemnly snoozed by her side in a white 
waistcoat. 

Very likely this was the happiest period of Thomas Newcome's life. 
No woman (save one perhaps fifty years ago) had ever seemed so fond 
«f him as that little girl. What pride he bad iu her, and what care he 
took of berl If she was a little ailing, what anxiety and hurrying for 
■doctors ! 'What droll letters came from James Binnie, and how they 
laughed over them : with what respectful attention he acquainted 
Mrs. Mac with everything that took place : with what enthusiasm 
that Campaigner replied ! Josey's husband called a special blsBsing 
upon his head in the church at Musselburgh; and little Jo herself, 
sent a tinful of Scotch bun to her darling sister, with a request bom 
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her husband tfaitt ba might have s few shaiM in the fkmoaB Indian 
Compcmy. 

Th« Gotnpany ms in a highly flouri^uig conditioa, as ^m muj 
nppoee, when one of its directors, who at the mme time was on« of 
tha hooestMt men alive, thooght it was his dut; to live in the spkodovr 
in which we now Iwhold him- Many wealthy City men did hamBge to 
him. His brother Hoboon, though the Colonel had qaarrellad with 
the otaai of the fin», yet remained on omicahle terms with Thomas 
Kewcome, aad shared and returned his banqneta for awhile. Charles 
Honeymon we m»y be snre wtu present at many of tbcna, and smirked 
a hlesnng over the plenteona meal. The Colonel's inflaence was Noh 
with Mr. Sherhck that he pleaded Charles's cause with that gentknan, 
and actoally brougfac to a suceessfal termination that little love affiur 
in which we hate seen Miss BhCTrick and Charles eng^ed. Ifr. 
Sherrick was not disposed to part 4(ith much money daing bis lifetime 
— indeed he pnned to Colonel Neweome that be was aot so vieh as the 
world BOfipeaed him. But by the Colonel's interest, the ehapisiw^ ef 
Boggly WoUah was procured for tbe Bet. C. Hooeyman, who now 
forme the delight of that flourishing station. 

AU this while we bate said little about Clire, who in trath was 
somahow in tbe beckgroond in this £/mriabing Neweome group. To 
please the best &tfaei is thewcrld; the kindest M friend who endowed 
his niece with the best part of his saTinga ; to aettla that question abeut 
marriage and have an end ef it ; Clive Newcone bad-4aken a pretty and 
fond yomg girl, who respected and admired him beyond all men, and 
who heartily desired to make him happy. To do as moch would set 
his father have stripped his coat from baa b«cfa, — have pit his head 
noder Jaggemaut'e chariot wheel, — hare sacrificed any ease, comfnt, 
or Measure, ior the youagster'a benefit? One great paasion fae had 
bwl and dosed tbe aecoant of it : a worldly ambiitioQS girl — bow 
iboli^lj worshipped and passionately beloved no matter — had played 
with hire for yean; had flung him away when a dissolute suitor with 
. B great fortune and title had oSered himself. Was he to whine aai 
despidr because a jilt had focded him? He had to« much pride and 
Donrage for any such labnussion ; he would accept the lot in life whieh 
vas offered to him, no undesinUe one surely ; he would fulfil the wish 
of his father's heart, and cheer his kind declining years. la this way 
tbe marrisge was beooght about. It was but a whisper to fioeey in the 
drawiug-room, s start and a blush from tbe little ^d as he took the 
little willing hand« a kiss for her from her delighted old father-in-law, 
a twinkle in good old Jatces's eyes, and double embrace from the 
CampugEMras she stood orerthemina benedictory attitude; — racpreeaiug 
her surprise at an event for which she had been Jo<^eyiuge*«r since ske 
set eyes on young Neweome ; and callii^ upon Heaven to bless her 
children. So, as a good thing yih&n it is to be done bad best be dome 
quickly, these worthy folks went off ^most straightway to a clergyman, 
and were married oat of band— to the astonishment of Captains Hoby 
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■nd Goby whoa ikey came to hetx of the event. Wall, Kty gallaat 
TouB^ painter and friend of mf boyhood 1 if nvy vife chooMS to be Miffij 
at jour morriftge, tbidl her btiabaiid not wish you bt^p; ? Sa^ose we 
had nuriad our first lovM^ •thers of h>, were we tba bii{^er now 2 
Ask Mr. Pendennk, who suUied i> bis teots when his Costigan, his 
BnMio, vms EBTiebed &om him. Ask poor Geoige WmringtCB, who 
had bis own wa; . heaven itetp him 1 There was no need why Cli«e 
ahotild turn moek bocame niunber oae refused him ; and, that chacmer 
maoved, why he riMuld sot take to his heart nunber two. lam 
boHid to say, that when I espressed these opinioua to Mrs. Z^ora, she 
was nere aofpj and provoked titan ever. 

It is in the nature of sach a. simple soul as Thoraas Newcome, to aee 
but one side of a question, aad having once fixad Ethel's wnrldlinns in 
Ufi mind, and her broUier's trsasoii, to allow ao argiiment of advocate* 
«f the other aide to sh^e his diaplessnra. Hence the one or two 
Kf ftd a irtiioh lAura ventarad te rmke on behalf of her friend, were 
chsckod by the g/ood Cok>neI mth a stem negation. If £thel was not 
guiltless, she could not make him see at least that she was not guilty. 
He dashed away aU excuses and palliations. Exasperated as be was, 
he persisted in regarding the poor girl's conduct in its most unfavour- 
able light. " She was rqected, and deservedly r^ected, by the Marquis 
of Forintosh," he broke out to me once, who was not indeed authorised 
to tell all 1 knew r^ording the story ; " the whole town knows it ; all 
the clubs ring with it I blush, sir, to think that my brother's child 
should have brought such a stain upon our name." In vain I told him 
that my wife, who knew all the circumstances much better, judged Miss 
Kewcome far more fevourably, and indeed greatly esteemed and loved 
her. " Pshaw ! sir," breaks out the indignant Colonel, " your wife is 
an innocent creature, who does not know the world as we men of 
experience do, — as I do, sir; " and would have no more of the dis- 
cussion. There is no doubt about it, there was a coolness between my 
old friend's father and us. 

As for Barnes Newcome we gave up that worthy, and the Colonel 
showed him no mercy. He recalled words used by Warrington, which 
I have recorded in a former page, and vowed that ha only watched for 
an opportunity to crush the miserable reptile. He hated Barnes as a 
loathsome. traitor, coward, and criminal; he made no secret of his 
opinion ; and Clive, with the remembrance of former injuries, of dreadful 
heartpongs; the - inheritor of his father's blood, his honesty of nature, 
and his ii;opetuou8 enmity against wrong ; shared to the full his sire's 
antipathy t^ainst his cousin, and publicly expressed his scorn and 
contempt for him. About Elhel he would not speak. " Perhaps what 
you say, Pen, is true," he said. *' I hope it is. Pray God it is." But 
his quivering lips and fierce countenance, when her name was men- 
tioned or ber defence attempted, showed that he too had come to think 
ill of her. " As for her brother, as for that scoundrel," he would say, 
clenching his fist, " if ever I can punish him I will. I shouldn't have 
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the soul of a dog, if ever I forgot the wrongs that have been done me 
by that vegaboad. Fargiveness? Pshaw ! Are you dangling to 
sermons. Pen, at your wife's leading-etringB ? Are ;oa preaching that 
cant ? There are some injuries that no honest man should forgive, and 
I shall be a rogue on the daj I shake hands with that Tillain." 

" Clive has adopted the Iroquois ethics," says George Warrington, 
smoking his pipe sententiously, " rather than those which are at present 
receiTsd among us. I am not sure that something is not to be ssid, as 
against tbe Eastern npon the Western, or Tomahawk, or Qjibbeway 
side of the question. I should not like," be added, "to be in a 
vendetta or feud, and t« have you, Clive, and the old Colonel engaged 
against me." 

" I would rather," I said, " for my part, have half-a-dozen such 
enemies as CHve and the Colonel, than one like Barnes. You never 
know where or when that villain may hit you." And before a veiy 
short period was over. Sir Barnes Kewcome, Bart., hit his two hostile 
1 such a blow, as one might expect from such a quarter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

UR3. CUVE AT HOlfE. 

Clive and Ms 
father did 
not think fit 
to conceal 
their opin- 
ions regard- 
ing their 
kinsman, 
Barnes New- 
come, and u^ 
tered them 
in many pub- 
lic places 
when Sir 
Barnes's con- 
tact waa 
brought into 
question, we may be sure that their talk came to the Baronet's ears, 
and did not improve his already angry feeling towards those gentle- 
men. For awhile they had the best of the attack. Tbe Colonel 
routed Barnes out of hia accustomed club at Bays's ; where also the 
gallant Sir George Tufto expressed himself pretty openly with respect 
to the poor Baronet's want of courage : tbe Colonel had bullied and 
browbeaten Barnes in the parlour of his own bank, and the atory was 
naturally well known in the City ; where it certably was not pleasant 
for Sir Bamea, as he walked to 'Cbange, to meet sometimes the scowls 
of the angry man of war, hia uncle, striding down to the officea of the 
Bundlecund Bank, and armed with that terrible bamboo cane. 

But though his wife had undeniably run away after notorious ill- 
treatment fromher husband ; though he had shown two white feathers 
in those unpleasant little aSkirs with hb uncle and cousin; though 
Sir Barnes Newcome was certainly neither amiable nor popular in the 
City of London, his reputation as a most intelligent man of business 
etili stood ; the credit of his house was deservedly high, and people 
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banked with him, and traded with him, in spite of faithless wives and 
hostile colonels. 

When the outhreak between Colonel Newcome and his nephew 
took place, it may be remembered that Mr. Hobson Nsncome, the 
other partner of the gim of Hobson Brothers, waited upon Colonel 
Newcome, as one of the principal English directors of the B. B. C, 
and hoped that although private differences would, of course, oblige 
Thomas Newcome to cease all personal dealings with the bank of 
Hobson, the affairs of tbe Company in which he was interested ought 
not to suffer on. this account ; and that the Indiaif firm should continue 
dealing with Hobsons on tbe same footing as before. Mr. Hobson 
Newcome represented to the Colonel, in his jolly frank way, that 
whatever happened between the latter and his nephew Barnes, Thomas 
Newcome had still one friend in the bouse; that tbe transactions 
between it and the Indian Company were mutually advant^eous; 
finally, that tbe manager of the Indian bank might continue ta do 
business with Hobsons as before. So the B. B. C. sent its con- 
B^ments to Hobson Brothers, and drew its bilk, which nere duly 
honoured by that firm. 

More than one of Colonel Neveome's City acqoaintaBcee, kimtg 
them his agent, Mr. JoUy, and his ingenuous friend, Mz. Sbenricfc, 
especially, hinted to Tbmam Nencamc, to be very cautious m Ub 
dealioga with Ht^son Brothers, aai keep a special care lest AA 
house should play him an evil tam. Thej b«th told bin that Banes 
Newcome had said more than ^ce, ia annwer to reports of the CokiMl's 
own speeches against Banus, "I kaow Aat hot-headed, blondeiins 
Indian uncle of mine b fivious against me, ok acconut of an absur J 
private afiair and misunderst^ing, which he is too obstinate to see in 
the proper light. What is my return for the ah^ and cant which he 
lavishes against me ? I cannot foi^et that he is my grandfather's 
son, an old man, utterly igmoiant both of society and business here, 
and as he is interestfid in this Indian Banking Company, which must 
be precbusly conducted when it s[^inCed turn as the guardian and 
ovetseer of its afiaiis in England, I do mj very best to serve the 
Company, and I can tell you, its blundering, iiuiddle-headed managCEB, 
black and white, owe no little to the assistance which they have had 
from our house. If they don't like us, why do they go on dealing 
with us? We djui'twant them and their bills. We were a leading 
house fifty years before they were bora, and shall continue to be sa 
long after they come to an end." Such was Barnes's case, as stated bjt 
himself It was not a very bad (me, or very imEairlj atated, coit 
ndering the advocate. I believe he has always persisted iu thinking 
that be never did his uncle any wrong. 

Mr. Jolly and Mr. Sherrick, then, both enlxeated Thomas NeweemA 
to use his best endeavours, and brii^ the connection of tbe B. B. C 
and Hobson Brothers to a speedy end. But JoUy was an interestsd 
party i he and his friends would have had the agency of the B. B. C^ 
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and tlitt profits thereof which Hobaooa had takni fr«B tfacM. Ur. 
Sherrick was ui Qntaide pncdtioDa', a gnerilla amosgat ngaiar mee- 
chsnts. The opinions of one and the other, thau^ snbtaitted by 
Tbomaa K«?i«oaM dulj to his co-psitnan, the muisgera and Londou 
board of directors of the Buadlecaud BankiBg Ctmpaay , \<«n oTemled 
I^ that asoemblj. 

Thej bad tbsir establisbment and spartments in the Cit; ; thsy had 
their clerks and meseei^rE, tJMir maM^rs' rocmi and boaid-nma, 
their iBeetinga, where no doubt greet quantities of letters wots read, 
vast led|;ers produced; where Tom Newcome was TOted into the duur, 
and Toted out with thanks; where speeches were made, and the i&iiB 
of the B. B. 0. properly discussed. These Bubjeets are mysCerioas, 
ternfjiag, unknown to me. I cannot pretend to describe them. Fred 
Bayliam, I remember, wed to be great in his knowledge of the a&iiB 
oi the Bwadleouid Banking Company. He talked of oottcu, wool, 
copper, opium, indigo, gingap<»«, Manilla, China, Calcutta, Australia, 
with proiiigioas ebijuence and finencj. Hia convenatitHi was about 
millions. The most astounding paragraphs used to appear in the " Pall 
Mall Gasotte," regarding Uie aimiul dianer M Blackwall, which the 
directors gave, and to which he, and George, and I, aa fdends of the 
court, were invited. What orations were attend, whi^ Sowing 
bumpers emptied in the praise of this great Company ; what qnantittes 
of turtle and poneh did Fred devour at its expense 1 Colonel Newcome 
was the kindly old chairman at these baaqnets ; the Prince, his son, 
taking but a modest part in these ceremonies, and sitting with us, his 
old cronies. 

All the gentlemen connected with the board, all those with whom 
the B. B. C. traded in London, paid Thomas Newcome coctraordinary 
respect. Hia character for wealth was deserredly great, and of coufbc 
multifdied by dte t«ngse of Bomour. F. fi. knew to a lew millkws 
of rupees, more or less, what the Co]<»m1 posaeaaed, and what Clive 
would inherit. Thomas Neweome's distinguished military serrices, his 
high bearing, lofty eonrtesy, simple bit touching gsrruLil^ ; — for the 
honest man talked much more now than be had been aoeuatomed to do 
in former days, and was not insensible to the flatteiy whith his wealcli 
brought bim; — hia reptitatioct ss a keen man of bustneae, who bad 
made bis own fortune by operations equally prudent and spirited, s»d 
who might nuke the fortunes of handreda of other people, brought the 
worthy Gokmel a nambw of friends, and I pnmiae you that the 
loudest huzzahs greeted hn baaitb wfaeo it was propoeed at the 
Btackwall diuneia. At the second annual disnu-aAerCllTe's marriage 
some friends presented Mrs. CliTC Newoome with a fine testimonial. 
There was a superb silver cocoa-nut tree, whereof the leaves were 
dexterously anaoged for holding candles and pickles ; under the cocoa- 
autwas an Indian prince on a camel giving his Itand to a cavalry 
officer on horseback — a howitzer, a ploi^h, a loom, a bale of cottm, 
on which were the East India Company's arms, a brahmin, Britannia, 
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and Commerco with a cornuoopia were grouped round the principal 
figures : and if yoa would see a noble account of this chaste and elegant 
s^edmea of British art, jou are referred to the pages of the " Fall 
Mall Oazette" of that ;ear, ta well as to Fred. Bayham's noble speech 
iu the course of the evening, when it was exhibited. The East and 
its wars, and its heroes, Assaje and Ssringapatam ('and Lord Lake and 
LaswBiee too,' calls out the Colonel great); elated) tiger-hunting 
palanquins. Juggernaut, elephants, the burning of widows — all passed 
before ns in F. B.'s splendid oration. He spoke of the prodnct of the 
Indian forest, the palm-tree, the coooa-nut tree, the - banyan tree. 
Palms the Colonel had already brought back with him, the palms of 
Tolour, won in the field of war (cheers). Coooa-nut trees he bad nerer 
seen, thoi^h he had heard wonders related r^arding the milky con- 
tents of tluir fruit. Here at any rate was one tree of the kind, under 
tbe blanches of which he humbly trusted often to repose— and, if he 
might be so bold aa to carry on the Eastern metaphor, he would say, 
knowing the excellence of the Colonel's claret and tbe splendour of las 
hospitality, that he woujd prefer a cocoa-out day at tbe Colonel's to a 
banyan day anywhere else. Whilst F. B.'s speech went on, I remember 
J. 3. eyeing the trophy, and the queer expression of his shrewd face. 
The health of British Artists nss drunk apropos of this splendid 
specimen of their skill, and poor J. J. Bidley, Esq., A.B.A., had 
scarce a word to say in return. He and Clive sat by one another, the 
latter rery silent and gloomy. When J. J. and I met in the world, we 
talked about our friend, and it was easy for both of us to see that 
neither was satisfied with Clive's condition. 

The fine house in Tybaniia was completed by this time, as gorgeous 
as money could make it. How difierent it was from the old Fitzn^ 
Square mansion with Its ramshackle furniture, and spoils of brokers' 
shops, and TotteDham-conrt Road odds and ends ! An Oxford Street 
upholsterer had been let loose in the yet virgin chambers ; and that 
inventiTe geoiua had decorated them with all the wonders his fani^ 
could devise. Boses and Cupids quivered on the ceilings, up to which 
golden arabesques crawled from the walls ; your face (handsome or 
otherwise) was reSeoted by countless looking-glasses, so multiplied and 
arranged. as, as it were, to carry you into the next street. You trod 
on velvet, pausing with respect in the centre of the carpet, where 
Bosey's cypher was worked in tbe sweet flowers which bear her name. 
What delightful crooked legs the chairs had ! What corner-cupboards 
there were filled with .Drmdea gimcraoks, which it vfss a part of this 
little woman's business in life to purchsse 1 What etageres, and bon- 
bonnieres, and chiffonnieres I What awfully bad pastels there were 
on the walls 1 What frightful Boucher and Lancret shepherds and 
flhepherdesses leered over the portieres ! What velvet-bound volumes, 
mother-of-pearl albums, inkatande representing beasts of the field, prie- 
dieux chairs, and wonderful nick-nacks I can recollect! There was 
the most magnificent piano, though Bosey seldom sang any of her six 
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Miifs now ; and wben slie kept her coucb at a certain moat intaresl^ng 
period, the good Colonel, ever onxions to procure amusemeat for his 
darling, asked nhetber ehe nould not like a barrel-organ grinding fifty 
or sixty favonrite pieces, which a bearer could turn? And he men- 
tioned how WinduB, of their regiment, who loved music exceedingly, 
had a very fine instmmeDt of this kind out to Barrackpore in the year 
ISIO, and relays of barrels by each ship with all the new tunes 
from £urope. The Testimonial took its place in the centre of 
Mrs. dive's table, surrounded by satellites of plate. The delectable 
parties were constantly gathered together, the grand barouche rolling 
in the Park, or stopping at the principal shops. Little Rosey bloomed 
in millinery, and was still the smiling little pet of ber father-in-law. 
and poor Clive, in the midst of all these splendours, was gaunt, end 
sad, and silent; listless at most times, bitter and savage at otheiB, 
pleased only when he was out of the society which bored him, and in 
the company of Geoi^e and J, J., the simple friends of his youth. 

Bis careworn look and altered appearance mollified my wife towards 
him— who had almost taken him again into favoar. But she did not 
care for Mrs. Clive, and the Colonel, somehow, grew cool towards us, 
and to look askance upon the little band of Olive's fiiends. It seemed 
as if there were two parties in the house. There was dive's set — J. J., 
the shrewd, silent little painter; Warrington, the cynic; and the author 
of the present biography, who was, I believe, supposed to give himself 
contemptuous aire, and to have become very high and mighty since his 
marriage. Then there was the great, numerous, and eminently respec- 
table set, whose names were all registered in little Rosey's little 
visidng-book, and to whose houses she drove round, duly delivering 
the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Clive Newcome, and Colonel Newcome ; — the 
Generals and Colonels, the Judges and the Fogeys. The only man 
who kept well with both sides of the house was F. Bayham, Esq., who 
having got into clover, remained in the enjoyment of that welcome 
pasture ; who really loved Clive and the Colonel too, and had a hundred 
pleasant things and funny stories, (the droll odd creature!) to tell to 
the little lady Tor whom we others could scarcely find a word. The 
old friends of the student-days were not foi^ten, but they did not 
seem to get on in the new house. The Miss Gandiehes came to one 
of Mrs. Olive's balls, still in blue crape, still with ringlets on their 
wizened old foreheads, accompanying Papa, vith his shirt collars 
turned down — who gazed in mute wonder on the splendid scene. 
Warrington actually asked Miss Gandish to dance, making woful 
blunders, however, in the quadrille, white Clive, with something like 
one of his old smiles on his face, took ont Miss Zoe Gandish, ber 
sister. We made Gandish overeat and overdrink himself in the supper 
room, and Clive cheered him by ordering a full length of Mrs. CUve 
Newcome, from his distinguished pencil. Never was seen a grander 
exhibition of white satin and jewels. Smee, R. A., was furious at the 
preference shown to his rival. ... 
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We kad Saaij ii'Coihp, too, at the party, who bad retained Atm 
Bmne, nith hi* led beard, aod his picture of the nurdev of the Bad 
Comy&, which aia^e but a dim effect in the Octagon Boom of the Bojal 
Actidtky, vhere the bleeding ^octies of the Ajing wanior were veiled 
in an unkifid twilight. On Saudj and his brethren little Boaey loekei. 
rather eoldlj. She toesed up hw little head in ooDveraabea with mo, 
and gave me to mndentand that this party was maiy an wniwuM 
gathtnan, not octe of the select pai tiea, from wbit^ heaven defend ua. 
"Wo are PoioB, and Nym, aad Piatel." growled out Gaoj^e War- 
ringtOD, as he atrode away to 6adsh the ereoing m Olive's paiDting and 
smoking Fown. " Now Prince Hal is married, and Bharea the paternal 
throne, hit Frincew ie ashamed of his brigimd aasaoiatet of fermsr 
days." She came and looked tA us witii a feeble little aonle, aa we sa£ 
smoking, and let the dayli^t ia on us firom the opett doec, aad hinted 
to Mt. Cli-re Utat it was time to go to bed. 

So Clive Newcome lay in a bed of down and teased and ttmibled 
thece. He went to fine dinnen, and sat silmt over tbem ; rode fine 
horses, and bht^ Care juntfied up b^iad the moody horseman. He waa 
cot off in a great nrasure from the friends of his youth, or saw themi 
by a kind of stcahfa and anSenaaee ; was a very lonely, paor fellow, X 
am afraid, hov that peeple were teatimooiidising Us wife, and many 
an old comrade gioiriing at his hanghtineaa and prosperity. 

In former days, when his good father racogoised t^ difierence which 
fate, and time, and temper, had set between him and his son, we haVa 
seen with what a gentle acquiesoenee the di man submitted to his in- 
evitable fbrtoae, and how hambly be hwe that stroke of eepatatioa \«^uch 
afflicted the boy lightly enough, bat cawed the loving ure so mm^ pain. 
Then there was no bittftrness between them, in spite of the btti. 
division; but now, it seemed as if there was anger on Themw 
Newcome's pert, becasse, though oome together again, tlwy wore not 
tmited, though with eveiy outward aj^dianee of lu^iness OUt-e was 
not ^ppy. What young man on earth could lotA for m<»re ? a. sweet 
young wife, a handsome home, of which tba only encumbrance was as 
cJd father, who would give his last drop ol blood in his son's behdf. 
And it was to bring about this end that Thomas Newcome had toiled 
and had anoased a fi»tiiiie ! Could not Olive, with his talents and 
edacation, go down once or twice a-week to the City and take a decent 
part in the business by nhich bis wealtfa was secured ? He appeared 
at the various board-rooms and Oity conclaves, yawned at the meethigs, 
and drew figures on the bloltiag- paper of the Company; had no 
interest in its transBCtions, no heart in its aftaira; went away and 
gaUoped his hrarse aloue ; or returned to his painting-room, put e« his 
old velvet jacket, and woriied with his palettes and brushes. Palettes 
and brushes I Could he not give up these toys when be was called to 
a modi highw station in the world ? Could ho not go talk with 
Bosey ;^-diive with Koeey, kind little soul, vAose iriiole deure waK 
to make him happy ? Such thoughts as these, no doubt, <~ 
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tbe ColoDfttV mind, and deepened fhe fiurom round hi« cM eyes. So 
it is, we jodge nwn by oar own etaoctards ; judge our neareat and 
deirest often wroog. 

Jdtmj And many a dme did Clive try snd talk with tbe IHtle Bosej, 
who cbirped and prattled so gaily to tna fstker. Hany a time would 
afae OMite nnd nt by ttis easel, and try her tittle powers to eharm him, 
bring bin little tales abont their aoquAintanceB, sbnies aboat tliis 
ball and th^t concert, preotise artleea smiles upon him, gentle little 
bosdenee, tears, perhaps, foUovred by caresses and reconciliation. At 
tiM end of wbicli he would return to his cigiur; and abe, witk 
a R^ and s ho&vj heart, to the good oM man who had bidden her 
t» go and ttlk irith him. He used to feel that his father had sent 
her ; tile thought came across him in tbeir ceuTersaliotis, and straight- 
way his heart woold shut up and his face grow ^oomy. They wer» 
nvt nwda to suLte wilii one another. That wae the tmth ; the shoe was 
a very pretty little shoe, but dive's foot was too big for it. 

Jost befen the testimoniat, Mr. Olive was in constant attendance 
at home, and rery careful and kind and happy wtth his vrife, and the 
whole fanily party went very agreeably. Doctors were in cooatant 
attendance «t Mrs. Clire Neivcome's door ; proetigioos care was taken 
by the good Odonol in wrapping her and in putting her little feet on 
sofas, and in leading her to her carriage. The Campaigner came over 
in immense flurry from Edinburgh, (where Uncle James was now rery 
comfortaWy lodged iu Picardy Place with the most agreeable society 
round aboirt him) and all this circle was in a word verj close and 
happy and intimate ; but woe is tm, Thomas Newcome's fondest hopes 
■mm disappointed this time ; his little grandson Kved bnt to see the 
light and leave it : and sadly, sadly, those preparations were pnt away, 
those poor little robes and caps, those delicate mnslins and cambrioa 
o<rer whi^ many a care had been forgotten, many a fond prayer 
thonght, if not uttered. Poor little Rosey ! she felt the grief very keenly ; 
bat ^e rallied from it very sooa. In a very few months her cheeks 
were blooming and dimpling with smiles again, and she was telling ns 
how her party was an ormtium gatkertan. 

The Campaigner bad ere this returned to the scene trf her northern 
esplfflla ; not, 1 believe, entirely of the worthy woman's own free will. 
Assuming the command of the household, whilst her daughter Iwpt 
her sola, Mrs. Mackenzie had set that establishment into uproar and 
mutiny. She had offended the butler, outraged the housekeeper, 
wounded the sensibilities of the footmen, insulted the doctor, and 
trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. It was surprising what a 
change appeared in the Campaigner's conduct, and bow little, in former 
days, Colonel Newcome bad known her. What the Emperor Napoleon 
the First said respecting our Russian enemies, might be applied to 
this lady, Grattcz la, and she appeared a Tartar. Clive and his &ther 
had a little comfort and conversation in conspiring against her. The 
old man never dared to try, but was pleased with the younger'a spirit 
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and gallanti; in ths series of final actions vhioh, commencuig ovet 
poor little Rosey's prostrate body in l^e dressing-room, were continued 
in the drawing-room, resumed with terrible vigoar on the enemj'a 
part in the dining-room, and ended, lo the triumph of the whole 
eat&blishmeDt, at the oatside of the hall-door. 

When the routed Tartar force bad fled hack to its native north, 
Bosey made a confession, which Clive told me afterwords, bursting with 
bitter latighter. " Yon and papa eeem to be veiy much agitated," she 
said. (Rosey called the Colottel papa in the absence of the Cam> 
paigner.) " I do not mind it a bit, except just at first, when it made 
me a little nervous. Mamma used always to be eo ; she used to scold 
and scold all day, both me and Josej, in Scotland, till grandmamma 
sent her away ; and then, in Fitzroy Square, and then in Bmaaels, 
she used to box my ears, and go into snch tantnuns ; and I think,* 
adds Rosey, with one of her sweetest smiles, " she had quarrelled with 
Uncle James before she came to us." 

" She used to box Koeey'a ears," roars out poor Glive, " and go 
into such tantrums, in Fitzioy Square and Brussels afterwards, 
and the pair would come down with their arms round each other's 
waietfi, smirking and smiling as if they had dune nothing but kiss each 
other all their mortal lives ! This is what we know about women — 
this is what we get, and find years afterwards, when we think we have 
married a smiling, artless, young creature ! Are you all such hypo- 
crites, Mrs. Pendennis ? " and he pulled his motiBtachic« in his wrath. 

" Poor Clive," says Laura, very kindly. "You would not have bad 
her tell tales of her mother, would you ? " 

"0, of course not," breaks out Olive ; "that is what yon all say, 
and 80 you are hypocrites out of sheer virtue." 

It was the first time Laura had called him Clive for many a day. 
She was becoming reconciled to him. We had our own opinion about 
the young fellow's marriage. 

And, to sum up all. upon a casual rencontre with the young gentle- 
man in question, whom we saw descending from a Hansom at the 
steps of the Flag, Pall Mall, I opined that dark thoughts of Hoby had 
entered into Clive Newcome's mind. Othello-like, he scowled after 
that unconscious Caesio as the -other passed into the club in hia 
lacquered boots. 
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ABSII OUEN. 

T tbo first of the Blacknall fes- 
tivals, Hobson Newcome was 
present, in spite of the quarrel 
whicU had taken place betneea 
bis elder brother and the chief 
of the firm of Hobson Brothers 
and Nencome. But it was the 
individual Barnes and the indi- 
vidual Thomas who had had a 
difference together; the Bun- 
dlecnnd Bank n-as not at vari- 
ance with its chief house of 
commission in London; no 
man drank proaperitj to the 
B. B. C, upon occasion of this 
festival, with greater fervour 
than Hobson itewcome, and 
tbe manner in which he just 
slightly alluded, in his own little speech of thanks, to . tbe notorious 
differences between Colonel Newcome "and his nephew, praying that 
these might cease some day, and, meanwhile, that the confidence 
between the great Indian establishment and its London t^ents might 
never diminish, was appreuiated and admired hj six-and- thirty gentle- 
men, all brim-full of claret and enthusiasm, and in that happy state 
of mind in which men appreciate and admire everything. 

At the second dinner, when the testimonial was presented, Hobson 
was not present. Nor did his name figure amongst those engraven on 
the trunk of Mr. Newcome 's allegorical silver cocoa-nut tree. As we 
travelled homewards in the omnibus, Fred Bayham noticed the, circum- 
stance to me. " I have looked over tbe list of names," says he, " not 
merely that on the trunk, sir, but tbe printed list ; it was rolled up 
and placed in one of the nests on the top of the tree. Why is Hobson'a 
name not there ? — Ha ! it mislikes me, Pendennis." 

F. B., who was now very great about City affairs, discoursed about 
stocks and companies with immense learning, and gave me to undei- 
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Stand tbat be had traDSacted one or two little operations ia Capel Court 
on his own account, with great present, and still larger prospective 
advantages ttf bimself. It ie a fact, that Mr. Kidlej was paid, 
and that F. B.'s costume, though still eecentric, was comfortable, 
cleanly, and Tariegated. He occupied the apartments once tenanted 
by the amiable Honeyman. He lived in ease and comfort there. 
"You don't suppose," says he, "that the wretched stipend I draw 
£:om the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' enables me to maintain this kind of 
thing? F. B., sir, has a station in the world; F. B. moves among 
moneyers and City nobs, and eats cabobs with wealthy nabobs. Ho 
may msrij, sir, and settle in life." We cordially vrished eveij worldly 
prosperity to the brave F. B. 

Happening to descry him one day in the Faik, I remarked tliat his 
countenance wore an omioous and tragic appearance, which seemed to 
deepen as ha ueared me^ I thought he had been toying affably with 
a nursery-maid the moment before, who stood with some of her little 
charges watching the yachts upon the Serpentine. Eowbeit, espying 
my approach, F. B. strode away from the Koaidea and her innocent 
companions, and advanced to greet his old acquaintance, enveloping 
his face with shades of funereal gloom. , 

" Yon were the children of my good &i«Qd Ctdonel Huckaback, of 
the Bombay Marines ! Alas I unconscioos <^ their doom, the little 
infiints play. I vras watching them at their sporta. There is a 
pleasing young womui in attendance upon the poor children. Thej 
were wiling their little boats upon the Serpentine ; racing and 
laaghing, and making merry ; and as I looked on. Master Hastings 
Huckaback's boat went down. ! 4^»t om«n, Pendennis ! I was moved 
by the circumstance. F. B. hopes that the child's fether's argosy may 
not meet with shipwreck ! " 

" You mean the little yellow-faced man whom we met at Colonel 
Newcome's," says Mr. Pendennis. ^ 

" I do, sir," growled F, B. ' " You know that he is a brother director 
with our Colonel in the Bundlecuud Bank ? " 

" Gracious Heavens ! " I cried, in sincere anxiety, " nothing has 
happened I hope, to the Bandlecund Bank? " 

" No," answers the other, " nothing has happened, the good ship is 
safe, sir, aa yet. But she has narrowly eaca|ied a great danger 
Pendennis," erica F. B., gripping my arm with great energy, "there 
was a traitor in her crew — she has weathered the storm nobly — 'who 
would have sent her on the rocks, sir, who would have scuttled her at 
midnight." 

"Pray drop your nautical metaphors, and tell me what you mean," 
cries F. B.'s companion, and Bayham continued his narration. 

" Were yon in the least conversant with City aSairs," he said, " or did 
you deign to visit the spot where merchants mostly congregate, you 
would have heard the story, which was over the whole city yesterday, 
and spread dismay from Tbreadneedte Street lo LeadetihaU. The 
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Story is, that the firm of UobsoQ Brothers, and Newoon*, yeateidaj 
refused aeceptonee of thirtj thousand pounds worth of bilb of the 
Bimdlecimd'Bimking Company of India. 

" The news came lUce a tbimdezclap upon the London Board of 
' Directors, who had received no notice of the intentions of Hobson 
Brothers, and caused a dreadful panic amongst the ahareholdera of the 
concern. The board-room was besieged bjr Colonels and Captains, 
widows and orphans ; within an hour after protest the bills were taken 
up, and you will see, in t^ city article of the ' Globe ' this very 
evening, an announcement that henceforward the house of Baines and 
Jolly, of Job Court, will meet engagements of the Bandletiund Banking 
Company of India, being provided with ample funds to do bofiOttr to every 
poMible liability of that Company. But the shores fell, sir, in oonse* 
queuce of the panic. I hope they will rally. I trust and believe th^ 
will rally. For our good Colonel's sake, and that of his fiiends, for the 
Bake of the innocent children sporting by the Serpentine yonder. 

" I had my suspicions when tL«y ^ve that testimonial," said F. B. 
" In my experience of life, sir, I always feel rather shy about testi- 
monials, and nhea a party gets one, somehow look out to hear of his 
smashing the next month. Abeit Omen ! I will ssy ^aiu. I like not 
the going down of yonder little yacht." 

The "Globe" sure enough containad a par^raph that evening 
announcing the occurrence which Mr. Bayham had described, aud tlie 
temporary panic which it had occanonad. aud containing an adverlase- 
ment stating that Messrs. Baines and Jolly would henceforth act as 
agents of the Indian. Company. Legal proceedings wore presently 
threatened by the Solicitors of the Company against the banking &na 
which bad caused so much, mischief. Mr. Hobson Newcome was absent 
abrckad when the circumstance took place, and it was known that the 
protest of the bills was solely attributable to his nephew ahd partner. 
But after the break between the two firms, there was a rupture between 
Hobson 's bmily and Colj>nel Newcome. The exasperated Colonel vowed 
that his brother and his nephew were traitors alike, and would have no - 
further dealings with one or the other. Even poor innocent Sam 
Newcome, coming up to London from Oxford, where he had been 
plucked, and oSering a hand to Olive, was frowned amjiyf our Colonel, 
who spoke in terms of great displeasure to hia son for taking the least 
notice of the young traitor. 

Oar Colonel was changed, changed iu his heart, changed in his whole 
demeanour towards the world, aud above all towards bis son, for whom 
he had made so many kind sacrifices in his old days. We have said 
how, ever since Clive'a marriage, a tacit strife had been growing np 
between father and son. The boy's evident unhappiness was like a 
leproach to hia father. His very silence angered the old man. His 
want of confidence doily chafed and annoyed him. At the head of a 
large fortune, which he rightly persisted in spending, he felt angry 
with himself because he could not enjoy it, angry with his son, who 
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abould luve helped him in the administration of bis new estate, and 
who wss bnt a listlesB, useless member of tbe little confederate, & living 
protest against all the schemes of the good man's past life. The 
catastrophe in tbe Ci^ again brongbt &tber and sou together some- 
wbat, and the vindictJTeness of both was roosed by Barnes's treason. 
Time was when the Colonel himself would have viewed his kinsman 
more charitably, but fate and circumstance had angered that originally 
friendly and gentle disposition; hate and suspicion had mastered him, 
and if it cannot be said that his new life hod chained him, at least 
it had brought out fanlts for which there had hitherto been no occasion, 
and qualities latent before. Do we know ourselves, or what good or 
enl circnmatance may bring from us ? Did Cain know, as he and 
bis younger brother played round their mother's knee, that tbe little band 
which caressed Abel, should one day grow lai^r, and seize a brand to 
elajhim? Tbricefortunatehe, to whom urcomstance is made easy: whom 
fate visits with gentle trial, and kindly heaven keeps out of temptation. 

In the stage which the family feud now reached, and which the 
biographer of the Newcomes is bound to describe, there is one gentle 
moralist who gives her sentence decidedly against CUve's lather; 
whilst on the other band a rough philosopher and friend of mine, 
whose opinions used to have some weight with me, stoutly declares that 
they were right. "War and Justice are good things," says George 
Warrington, rattling his clenched fist on the table. " I maintain them, 
and the common sense of the world maintains them, gainst the 
preaching of all the Honeymans that ever puled from tbe pulpit 1 
have not tbe least objection in life to a rogue being hung. When a 
scoundrel is whipped I am pleased, and say, serve bim right. If any 
gentleman will horsewhip Sir Barnes Newceme, Baronet, I shall not be 
shocked, but, on the contrary, go home and order an extra mutton chop 
for dinner." 

"Ah! .Revepgeiswrong,Pen,"pleadstheothercounsellor. "Letalooe 
that the wisest and best of all Judges has condemned it. It blackens 
' the hearts of men, It distorts their views of right. It sets them to 
devise evil. It causes them to think unjustly of others. It is not tbe 
noblest return for injury, not even the bravest way of meeting it The 
greatest courage is to bear persecution, not to answer when ycni ore 
reviled, and when a wrong has been done you to forgive. I am sorry for 
what you call tbe Colooel's triumph and his enemy's humiliation. Let 
Barnes be as odious as you will; he ought never to have humiliated 
Ethel's brother ; but he is weak. Other gentlemen afc well ore weak, 
Mr. Pen, although you are so much cleverer than women. I have ' 
no patience' with the Colonel, and I beg you to tell him whether 
he asks you or not that he has lost my good graces, and that I for 
one will not huzzab at what his friends and batterers call his triumphs, 
and that I don't think in this instance he has acted like tbe dear 
Colonel, and the good Colonel, and the good Christian, that I once 
thought him." 
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We jnnet now tell what the Colonel and Clire had been doing, and 
irhat caused tiro sach different opinions reepecting their conduct from 
the two critics just named. The refusal of the London Banking House 
fto accept the bills of the Groat Indian Company of course affected ve/y 
much the credit of that Company in this countiy. Sedative annonnce- 
ments were issued by the Directors in London ; brilliant accounts of the 
Company's af^rs abroad were published ; proof incontrovertible was 
given that the B. B. C. was nerer in so fiourishiag a state as at that 
time when Hobson Brothers had refused ita drafts ; there could 
be no question that the Company had received a severe vound and was 
deeply if not vitally iojured by the conduct of the London firm. 

The propensity to sell out became quite epidemic amongst the share- 
holders. Everybody was anxious to realise. Why, out of the thirty 
names inscribed on poor Mrs. Clive's cocoa-nut tree no less than twenty 
deserters might be mentioned, or at least who would desert could they 
find an opportunity of doing so with arras and baggage. Wrathfully 
the good Colonel scratched the names of those faithless ones out of his 
daughter's visiting hook; haughtily he met them in the street; to desert 
the B. B. C. at the hour of peril was, in bis idea, like applying for 
leave of absence on the eve of an action. He would not see that the 
question was not one of sentiment at all, but of chances and arithmetic; 
he would not hear with patience of men quitting the ship, as he called 
it. " They may go, sir," says he, " but let them never more be officers 
of mine." With scorn and indignation he paid off one or two timid 
friends, who were anxious to fly, and purchased their shares out of his 
own pocket. But his purse was not long enoi^h for this kind of amuse- 
ment. What money he had was invested in tiie Company already, and 
his name further pledged for meeting the engt^ements from which their 
late London Bankers had withdrawn. 

Those gentlemen, in the meanwhile, spoke of their difierences with 
the Indian Bank as quite natural, and laughed at the absurd ohai^B 
of personal hostility which poor Thomas Newcorae publicly preferred. 
" Here is a hot-headed old Indian Dragoon," says Sir Barnes, " who 
knows no more about business than I do about cavalry tactics or 
Hindostanee ; who gets into a partnership along with other dragoons 
and Indian wiseacres, with some ancommonly wily old native prac- 
titioners ; and they pay great dividends, and ihey set up a hank. Of 
course we will do these people's business as long as we are covered, 
but I have always told their manager that we would run no risks what- 
ever, and close the account the very moment it did not suit us to keep 
it; and so we parted company sis weeks ago, since when there has been 
a panic in the Company, a panic which has been increased by Colonel 
Newcome's absurd swagger and folly. He says I am his enemy ; enemy 
indeed ! So I am in private life, but what has that to do with business ? 
In business, begad, there are no friends and no enemies at all. I leave 
all my sentiment on the other side of Temple Bar." 

So Thomas Newcome, and Clive the son of Thomas, had wrath in 
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their hearts against Barnes, their kinsman, and denred to be reTenged 
upon hin, asd were eager after his Trndoiag, and longed for an oppor- 
tunity when they miglit meet him and overcome him, and put him to 
shame. 

When men are in tbis frame of mind, a certain personage is said 
always to be at hand to help them and give them occasion for indulging 
in their pretty little passion. What is sheer hate seems to the indi- 
vidual entertaining the sentiment so lite indignant virtue, that be often 
indulges in the propensity to the ful!, nay, lands himself for the exercise 
of it. I am sure if Thomas Newcome, in his present desire for reta- 
liation against Barnes, bad known ihe Tea! nature of his sentiments 
towards that worthy, his conduct would have been different, and we 
should have heard of no such active hostilities as ensued. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH MK3. CLIVB COMES IKTO HEB FOETDSE. 

- speaking ef 
the afTairs of 
the B. B. C, 
Sir Barnes 
Newcome al- 
ways took 
care to main- 

. tain bis can- 
= did Burprise 
f relating to 
^ Iho proceed* 
/ ings of that 

- Gompanj. 
I' He set about 
^ evil reports 
I t^nsC it I 
' He endea 

Tonr to do it 
a wrong — absurd ! If a friend were to ask him (and it was quite 
cnrious what a number did manage to ask him) whether he thought 
the Company was an adrantageons investment, of course he would 
give an answer. He could not say conscientiously he tiionght so— 
never once had said so — in the time of their connexion, which had 
been formed solely with a view of obliging his amiable uncle. It 
was a. qoarrelsome Company; a dragoon Company; a Company of 
gentlemen accustomed to gunpowder, and fed on mulligatawny. He, 
forsooth, be boetile to it ! There were some Companies that required 
no ene>mieB at all, and would be pretty sure to go to the deuce their 
own way. 

Thos, and with this amiable candour, spake Barnes, about a com- 
meroial specalation, the merits of which be bad a right to canvass aa 
well as any other citizen. As for Uncle Hobson, his conduct was 
charaoterised by a timidity which one would scarcely have expected 
from a gentleman of his florid, jolly eonntenance, active habits, and 
gwierally manly demeanour. He kept away from the coooa-nnt fowt, 
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as we haTfl seen : he protested privily to the Coloael that his private 
good-will continned uDdirDinished : but he was deeply giieved at tb» 
B. B. C. affair, which took place while he was on tlie Continent 
^-confound the Continent, my wife would go — and which was entirely 
witboot his oognisance. The Colonel received his brother's excusee, 
first with awful bows and ceremony, and finally witli laughter. " My 
good Hobson," said he, with the most iDEufienible kindness, "of 
course you intended to be friendly; of course the aflair was don& 
without your knowled^je. We understand that sort of thing. London 
bankers have no hearts — for these last fifty years past that I have 
known you and your brother, and my amiable nephew, the present 
commanding officer, has there been anything in your conduct that has 
led me to suppose you had ? " and herewith Colonel Newcome burst 
out into a laugh. It was not a pleasant laugh to hear. Worthy 
Hobson took his hat, and walked away, brushing it round and round, 
and looking very confused. The Colonel strode after him down stairs, 
and made him an awful bow at the hall door. Never again did Hobson 
Newcome set foot in that Tybumian mansion. 

During the whole of that season of the testimonial the cocoa-nut. 
figured in an extraordinary number of banquets. The Colonel's 
hospitalities were more profuse than ever, and Mis. Olive's toilettea 
more brilliant. Clive, in his confidential conrersatious with hift 
friends, was very dismal and gloomy. When I asked City news of 
our well-informed friend F, B., I am sorry to say, his couu- 
tenanee became funereal. The B. B. C. shares, which had been 
at an immense premium, twelve months since, were now slowly falling, 
&Uing. 

" I wish," said Mr. Sberrick to me, " the Colonel would realise- 
flvea now, like that Mr. Katray who has just come out of the ship, 
and brought a hundred thousand pounds with him." 

" Come out of the ship ! You little know the Colonel, Mr. Sberrick, 
if you think he will ever do that." 

Mr. Batray, though he had returned to Europe, gave the most 
cheering accounts of the B. B. C. It was in the most flourishing 
State. Shares sure to get up again. He had sold out entirely oa 
account of his liver. Must come home — the doctor said so. 

Some mouths afterwards, another director, Mr. Hedges, eame 
home. Both of these gentlemen, as we know, entertained the fashion- 
able world, got seats in Parliament, purchased places in the country, 
and were greatly respected. Mr. Hedges came out, but his wealthji 
partner, Mr. MoGaspey, entered into the B. B. C. The entry of Mr. 
McGaspey into the ofiairs of the Company did not seem to produce very 
great excitement in England. The shares slowly fell. Howevet 
there was a prodigious indigo crop. The Iiondon manager was ia 
perfect good-humour. In spite of this and that, of defections, of 
nn pleasantries, of un&vourable whispers, and doubtful friends — Thomas 
Newcome kept his head high, and his &ce vras always kind and aroiling, 
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except when certain iamilj enemies were mentjoned, and he frowned 
■like Jove in auger. 

We have seen how ver; fond little Bosey was of her Mamma, of 
her Uncle, James Binnie, and now of her Fapa, as she affectionately 
styled Thomas Newcome. This affection, I am sure, the two gen- 
tlemen returned with all their hearts, and but that they were much too 
generous and simple-minded to entertain such a feeling, it may be 
wondered that the two good old boys were not a little jealous of one 
another. Howbeit it does not appear that they entertained such a 
feeling; at least, it never interrupted the kindly friendship between 
them, and Clive was regarded in the light of a bod by both of them, 
and each contented himself with his moiety of the smiling little girl's 
affectbn. 

As long as they were with her, the truth is, little Mrs. Clive was 
TSiy fond of people, very docile, obedient, easily pleased, brisk, kind, 
and good-humoured. She cbsrmed her two old friends with little 
songs, little smiles, little kind offices, little caresses ; and having 
administered Thomas Newcome 's cigar to him, in the daintiest prettiest 
way, she would trip off to drive with James Binnie, or sit at his dinner, 
if he was indisposed, and be as gay, neat-handed, watchful, and attentive 
a child as any old gentleman could desire. 

She did not seem to be very sorry to part with Mamma, a want of 
feeling which that lady bitterly deplored in her subsequent conTersation 
with hei friends about Mrs. Clive Newcome. Possibly there were . 
reasons why Boeey should not be very much vexed at quitting Mamma ; 
but earely she might have dropped a little tear, as she took leave' of 
kind, good old James Binnie. Not she. The gentleman's voice 
faltered, but hers did not in the least. She kissed him on the face, 
all smiles, blushes, and happiness, and tripped into the railway carriage 
with her husband and father-in-law at Brussels, leaving the poor old 
uncle very sad. Our women said, I know not why, that little Bosey 
had no heart at oil. Women are accustomed to give such opinions 
respecting the wives of their newly-married friends. I am bound 
to add, (tmd I do so during Mr. Clive Nencome's absence from 
England, otherwise I should not like to venture upon the etatement,) 
that some men concur with the ladies' opinion of Mrs. Clive. For 
instance. Captains Goby and Hoby declare that her treatment of the 
latter, her encouragement, and desertion of him when Clive made his 
proposals, wera shameful. 

At this time Eoeey was in a pupillary state. A good, obedient litlJe 
girl, her duty was to obey the wishes of her dear Mamma. How. show 
her sense of virtue and obedience better than by promptly and cheer- 
fully obeying Mamma, and at the ordeiis of that experienced Cam- 
paigner, giving up Bobby Hoby, and going to England to a fine 
house, to be presented at Court, to have all sorts of pleasure with a 
handsome young husband and a kind &ther-in-law by herude? No 
wonder Eoeey was not in a very active state of grief at pardng from 
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Uocla Jamea, He atrove to coneole himself with these consideratiaBa 
when he hod returned to the empty house, where she had danood, and 
Bmiled, and warbled ; and he looked at the chair she sat in ; and at the 
great mirror which had so often reflected her fresh pretty face ; — the 
great callons mirror, which now only A^med upon its shining sheet the 
turban, and the ringlets, and the plump person, and the rssolnte smile 
of the old Campaigner. 

After that parting with her nncle at the BrosselB' railway, Bosey 
never again beheld him. He passed into the Campaigner's keeping, 
from wlilch alone he was rescued by the snramons of pallid death. He 
met that summons like a philosopher; rejected rather testily all the 
mortuary consolations which his nephew-in-law, Josoy's husband, thought 
proper to bring to his bedside ; and uttered opinions which scandalised 
that divine. But as he left Mrs. M'Craw only 50(K., thrice that sum 
to his sister, and the remainder of bis property to his beloved niece, 
Rosa Mackenzie, now Bosa Newcome, let us trust that Mr. M'Craw, 
hurt and angry at the ill-iavour shown to his wife, his third yoang wife, 
bis best beloved Josey, at the impatience with which the deeeased had 
always received his, Mr. M'Craw's, own sermons ; — let us hope, I say, 
that the reverend gentleman was mistahen in his views respecting the 
present position of Mr. James Binnie's soul ; and that heaven may have 
some regions yet accessible to James, which Mr. M'Craw's intellect haa 
not yet explored. Look, gentlemen ! Does a week pass without the 
• announcement of the discovery of a new comet in the sky, a new star 
in the heaven, twinkling dimly out of a yet farther distance, and only 
now becoming visible to human ken though ejristent for ever and ever? 
So let us hope divine truths may be shining, and regions of light and 
love extant, which Geneva glasses cannot yet perceive, and are beyond 
the focua of Roman telescopes. 

I think Clive and the Colond were more affected by the news of 
James's death than Bosey, concerning whose wonderAil strength of 
mind good Thomas Newcome disconrsed to my Laura and me, whoa, 
foncjing that my friend's wife needed comfort and consolation, Mrs. 
Pendennis went to visit her. " Of oonrse we shall have no more 
parties this year," sighed Rosey. She looked very pretty in her black 
dress. Clive, in his hearty vraj, said a hundred kind feeling things 
about the departed friend. Thomas Newcome's recollections <A him, 
and regret, were no less tender and sincere. " See," aays he, "how 
that dear child's sense of duty makes her hide her feelings ! Her grief 
is most deep, but she wears a calm countenance. I see her looking 
sad in private, but I no sooner speak than she smiles." " I think," 
said Laura, as we came away, " that Ooknel Newcome puforns 
all the courtship part of the marriage, and Clive, poor Clive, though 
he spoke very nobly and generously about Mr. Binnie, I am sttre 
it is not his old friend's death merrfy, which makes him so unhappy." 

Poor Clive, by right of his wife, was now rich Clive ; liie little lady 
having inherited fro« her kind relative no inconaderahle sum of money. 
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In a veTy early part of this 81017, meotioa has been maiie of a small 
Bam prodooiitg one hundred poundi a-year, iriiich Clire's fatber hod 
made orer to the lad 'when he sent faim from India. Thia tittle aan 
Mr. Olive bad settled apon bis wife before marriage, being indeed all 
be had of hie own^ for the famous bank afaaree nbieh his father pre- 
BCDted to him, were onlj made over foimall; wbm the jonng unm 
came to London after his marriage, and at the paternal requeit an4 
order appeared w a most inefficient director of the B. B. G. Now 
Hrs. Newcome, of her own inheritance, possesaed not ontj B. B. C. 
shares, but monies in bank, and shares in Esst India Stock, so that 
CltTO in die right of bis wife had a seat in tke assembly of Esst India 
efaareholdeia, and a voice in the election of directors of that famon 
company. I promise yon Mrs. Clive was a persoiiBge of no little 
tmpwtKnM. She carried her little bead with an aplomb and gravily 
which amused some of us. F. B. bent' bis most respectfully down. 
Wore her; ^e sent him oa mrasages, and deigned to ask him to 
dinner. He once more wore a cheerful countenance ; the clouds which 
gathered o'er the son of Newcome were in the bosom of the ocean 
buried, Baybam said, by James Binnie^ brillisot behaviour to his 
niece. 

Clive was a proprietor of East India Stock, and bad a vote in electing 
tbe directors of that Company : and who so fit to be a director of his 
aflairs as Thomas Newcome, Esq., Companion of the Bath, and so long 
a distJDguisiied officer in its army ? To hold this position of director, 
used, up to very late days, to be the natural ambition of many Eaat 
Indian gendemen. Colonel Newcome had ofl«n thought of offering 
himself as a candidate, and now openly placed himself on tbe liste, and 
publicly announced his intention. His interest was rather powerful 
througb the Indian bank, of which he was a director, and many of the 
sharoholdera of which were proprietors of the Eaat India Company. To 
have a director of the B. B. C. also a member of the parliament in 
Leadenhall Street, would naturally be beneficial to the former instdtn- 
tjon. Thomas Newcome 'b pro^wctuses were israed accordingly, and 
his canvass received with tolerable favour. 

Within a very short time another candidate appeared in tbe field. — a 
rrtired Boraliay lawyer, of considerable repute atul large means, — and 
at the head of this g«ideman's oommittee appeared tbe names of 
Hobeoa Brothers and Neweone, vtxj formidable personages at the 
Eaat India House, ^th which the bank of HobsoD Brothera have had 
<leidings for half a oetttury past, umI where the old lady, who founded 
ar consolidated that family, bad had three stars before her own vener- 
able nanui. vrfuc^ had descended upon her smi Sir Brian, and her 
grandson Sir Barues. 

War was tfaw openly declared betw'eon Thomas Newcome and his 
nephew. The eoaTaas on both sides wts very hot and eager. Hm 
number of piDmises was pret^ equal. The election was not to oome 
off yet for awhile ; for aspiruits to the boqsounUe <rfBoe of diioetar 
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used to announce their wishes years before they conld be fulfilled, and 
leturaed again and ^;ain to tha contest before they finally won it. 
Howbeit, tiie Colonel's prospects were Tery fair, and a prodigious 
indigo crop came in to favour the B. B. G. with the most brilliant 
report from ^e board at GalcuttiL The shares stiU somewhat sluggish, 
rose again, the Colonel's hopes with them, and the courage of gentle- 
men at home who had invested their money in the transaction. 

We were sitting one day ronnd the Colonel's dinner-table ; it was 
not one of the cocoa-nut tree days, that emblem was locked up in the 
butler's pantry, and only beheld the lamps on occasions of state. It 
was a snug family party in the early part of the year, when scarcely 
anybody was in town ; only George Warrington, and F. B., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pendennis, and the ladies having retired, we were having 
Bouh a talk as we used to enjoy in quite old days, before maniages and 
cares and dirisione had separated us. 

F. B. led the couTereation. The Colonel receired his remarks with 
great grarity, and thought him an instructiTe personage. Others 
considered him rather as amusing than instructiTe, and so his 
eloquence was generally welcome. The canvass for the directorship 
was talked over. The improved afiairs of a certain great Banking 
Company, which shall be nameless, but one which F. B. would take 
the liberty to state, would, in his opinion, unite for ever the mother 
country to our great Indian poBsessions ; — the prosperity of this great 
Company was enthusiastically drunk by Mr. Bajham in some of the 
very heat claret. The conduct of the enemies of that Company was 
clu^terised in terms of bitter, but not undeserved, satire. F. B. 
rather liked to air his oratory, and neglected fow opportunities for 
making speeches after dinner. 

The Colonel admired his voice and sentiments not the le«, perhaps, 
because the latt«r were highly laudatory of the good man. And not 
from interest, at least, as &r as he himself knew — not from any mean 
or selfish motives, did F. B. speak. He called Colonel Newcome his 
friend, his benefactor : kissed the hem of his garment : be wished 
fervently that he could have been the Colonel's son : he expressed, 
repeatedly, a desire that some one would speak ill of the Colonel, so 
that he, F. B., might have the opportunity of polishing that individual 
off in about two seconds. He revered tbe Oobnel with all his heart ; 
nor is any gendeman proof altogether against this constant regard and 
devotion from another. 

The Colonel used to w^ his head wisely, and say Mr. Bayham'g 
snggeetiona were often exceedingly valuable, as indeed the fact was, 
though bis conduct was no more of a-piece with his opinions than those 
of some other folks occasionally are. 

" What the Colonel ought to do, sir, to help him in the directiou," 
says F. B., " is to get into Parliament The House of Oommons 
would aid him into the Court of Directors, and the Court of DirectorB 
would help him in the House of Commons." 
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" Most wisely said," says Warrington. 

The Colonel declined. " I have long had the House of Commons 
iu mj eye," he said ; " but not for me. I wanted ray boy to go there. 
It would be a proud day for me if I could see him there." 

"I can't speak," gays Clive, from hie end of the table. "I don't 
understand about parties, lilie F. B. here." 

" I beheTe I do know a thing or two," Mr. Bayham here politely 
interposes. 

" And politics do not interest me in the least," Clive sighs out, 
drawing pictures with his fork on his napkin and not heeding the 
other's interruption. 

''" I wish I knew what would interest him," his fiither whispers to 
ma, who happened to be at his side. " He never cares to be out of his 
painting-room ; and ha doesn't seem to be very happy even in there. 
I vrish to God, Pen, I knew what had come over the boy." I thought 
I knew ; but what was the use of telling, now there was no remedy. 

"A dissolution is expected every day," continued F. B. "The 
papers are full of 'it. Ministers cannot go on with this majority — 
cannot possibly go on, air. I have it on the beat authority ; and men 
who are anxious about their seats are writing to their constituents, or 
are subscribing at missionary meetings, or are gone down to lecturing 
at AtheuEBums, and that sort of thing." 

Here Warrington burst out into a laughter, much louder than the 
occasion of the speech of F. B. seemed to warrant ; and the Colonel, 
turning round with some dignity, asked the cause of Geot^e's 
amusement. 

" What do you think your darling, Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, 
has been doing during the recess?" cries Warrington. "I had a 
letter, this morning, from my liberal and punctual employer, Thomas 
Potts, Esquire, of the ' Newcome Independent,' who states, in language 
scarcely respectful, that Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome is trying to 
come the religious dodge, as Mr, Potts calls it. He professes to be 
stricken down by grief on account of late family circumstances ; wears 
black, and puts on the most piteous aspect, and asks ministers of 
various denominations to tea with bim ; and the last announcement ia 
the most stupendous of all. Stop, I have it in my great coat ;"• and, 
ringing the bell, George orders a servant to bring him a newspaper 
from his great-coat pocket. " Here it ia, actually ia print," Warrington 
continues, and reads to us. " 'Newcome AtbenEBum. 1. for the benefit of 
the Newcome Orphan Children's Home, and 3. for the benefit of the 
Newcome Soup Association, without distinction- of denomination. Sir 
Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., proposes to give two lectures, on 
Friday the 23rd, and Friday the 30th, instant. No. 1, The Poetry of 
Childhood ; Doctor Watts, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor. No. 9, The 
Poetry of Womanhood, and the Affections; Mrs, Hemans, L.E.L. 
Threepence will be charged at the doors, which will go to the use of 
the above two admirable Societies.' Pott^ wants me to go down and 
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hear him. He has an eye to businees. He has hod a. qaturel with 
Sir Barnes, and wants ma to go down and heat him, and smash him, 
he kindly sayt. L«t us go down, Clive. You shall draw your oonstn 
as you have orawu his villainous Uttle mug a hundred times before; 
and I will do the smaslung part, aad ne will have some fan out of the 
transaction." 

" Besides, Florae will be iu the country ; going to Bosebory is a 
journey worth the taking, I can letl you ; and we have old Mis. Mssoit 
to go and sea, nho sighs after you, Ctdonel. My wife went to see her," 
remarks Mr. Pendennis, " and — " 

" And Miss Newcome, I know," says the Colonel. 
" She is away at Brighton, with her little charges, for sea air. My 
wife heard from her to-day." 

" 0, indeed. Mrs. Pendennis corresponds with her?" lays oar host, 
darkling under his eyebrows; and, at this moment, my neighbonr, 
F. B., is kind enough to scrunch my foot under the table with the 
weight of bis heel, as much as to warn me, by an appeal to my <nvn 
corns, to avoid treading'.on so delicate a sulgeot in that house. " Yes," 
said I, in spite, perht^ in consequence of this interruption. " My 
wife does correspond with Miss Ethel, who is a noble creature, and 
whom those who know her know how to iove and admire. She is very 
much changed since you knew her, Coloael Newcome ; lince the 
misfortunes in Sir Barnes' family, and th« differences between you and 
him. Very much changed and very much improved. Ask my wife 
about her, who knows her most intimately, and hears from hor 
constantly." 

" Very likely, very likely," cried the Colonel, hurriedly, " I hop© 
she is improved, with all my heart, I am sure there was room for 
it. Gentlemen, shall we go up to the ladies and have some coffee?" 
And herewith the colloquy ended, and the party ascended to the 
drawing-room. 

The party ascended to the drawing-room, where no doubt both the 
ladies were pleased by the invasion whk^h ended thetr talb. My 
wife and the Colonel talked apart, and I saw the latter looking 
gloomy, and the former pleading very eagerly, and using a great deal 
of at^tion, as the little hands are wont to do, when the mistress's 
heart is very much moved. I was sure she was pleading Ethel's cause 
with her uncle. 

So indeed she was. And Mr. George, too, knew what her thoughts 
ware. " Look at her I " he said to me, " don't you see what ebe is 
doing? . She believes in that girl whom you all stud CUve took a 
fancy to, before he married his present little placid wife ; a nice little 
simple creature, who is worth a dozen Ethels." 

" Simple certainly." says Mr. P., with a shrug of the shoulder. 
" A simpleton of twenty is better than a roue of twenty. It is better 
not to have thought at all, than to have thought such things as must 
go through a gul's udnd whose life is passed in jilting and being 
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jilted; whose e^ea, as Booa as the; are opened, are turned to the mua 
chance, and are taught to leer at an earl, to languish at a inarqais, 
and to grow blind before a commoner. I don't know much ahout 
(ashionable life. Heaven help ua ! (jou young Brummell ! I sea the 
reproach in jom face !) Why air, it absolutely appears to me aa if 
tbia little hop-o-mj-thuixih of a creaiture has begun to give herself ain 
aiuce her marriage and her carriage. ' Do you know, I rather thought 
aha patronised me ? Are all women spoiled by their contact with the 
world, and their bloom rubbed off in the market? I know one who 
aeems to me to remain pure '. to be aure I only know her, and this 
little person, and Mrs. Flanagan, our laundress, and my siatera at 
home, who don't count. But that Miss Newcotae to whom once you 
introduced me? Oh the cockatrice! only that poison don't affect your 
wife, the other would kill her, I hope the Colonel will not belieye a 
word which Laura says." And my wife's tete-a-tete with our host 
coming to an end about this time, Mr. Warrington in high spirits goes 
up to the ladies, recapitulates the news of Barnes's lecture, recites 
"How doth the little busy bee," and gives a quasi-satirical comment 
upon that well-known poem, which bewilders Mrs. Chve, until, set on 
by the laughter of the rest of the audience, she laughs very freely at 
that odd man, and calls him "you droll satirical creature you! " and 
Bays " she never was so much amused in her life. Were you, 
Mrs. Pendennis?" 

Meanwhile Chve, who has loeen sitting apart moodily biting his 
sails, not listening to F. B.'s remarks, has broken into a laugh once 
or twice, and gone to a writing-book, on which, whilst George is still 
disserting, Cltve is drawing. 

At the end of the other's speech, F. B. goes up to the drao^ts 
man, looks over his shoulder, makes one or two violent efforts as of 
inward convulsion, and dually explodes in an enormous guffaw. " It's 
capital ! By Jove, it's capiu^ I Sir Barnes would never dare to face 
his constituents with that picture of him hung up in Newcome ! " 

And F. B. holds up the drawing, at whu^ wa all laugh except 
Laura. As for the Cdonel, he paces up and down the room, holding 
. the sketch close to his eyes, holding it away ftom him, patting it, 
clapping bis son delightedly on the shoulder. "Capital! capital! Well 
have the picture printed by Jove, sir ; show vice its own image ; and 
shame the viper in his own nest, sir. That's what we vrill." 

Mrs. Feudennis came away with rather a heavy heart from this 
party. She^ chose to interest herself about the right or wrong of her 
friends; and her mind vras disturlsed by the Colonel's Yindictire spirit. 
On the subsequent day we had occasion to visit our friend J. J., (who 
was completing the sweetest httle picture. No. 263 in the Exhibition, 
' Portrait of a Lady and Child,'] and we found that Clive had been 
with the painter that morning likewise ; and that J. J. was acquainted 
with his scheme. That he did not approve of it we could read in the 
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artist's grave counteDance. " Kor does Clive approve ofitenher!" 
cried lUdley, with greater eagerness than he usually displayed, and 
more openness than he vaa accustomed to exhibit in jodging unfavour- 
ably of his friends. 

** Among them they have taken him away from his art," Ridley said. 
*' They don't understand him wheit he talks about it ; tfaey despise him 
for pursuing it. Why should I wonder at that? my parents despised 
it too, and my father was not a grand gentleman like the Colonel, Mrs. 
Pendennis. Ah ! why did the Colonel ever grow rich ? Why had not 
Clive to n'ork for his bread as I have ? He would have done something 
' that was worthy of him then ; now his time must be spent in dancing 
attendance at balls and operas, and yawning at City board-rooms. They 
call that business : they think he is idling when he comes here, pool 
fellow ! As if life was long enough for our art ; and the best labour we 
can give, good enough for it ! He went ■ away groaning thia motning, 
and ([uite saddened in spirits. The Colonel wants to setup himself for 
Parliament, or to set Clive up ; but he says ho won't. I hope he won't ; 
do not you, Mrs. Pendennis? " 

The painter turned as he spoke ; and the bright northern light which 
fell upon the sitter's head was intercepted, and lighted up his own as 
he addressed us. Out of that bright light looked his pale thoughtful 
face, and long locks and eager brown eyes. The palette on his arm 
was a great shield painted of many colours : he carried his maul-stick 
.and a sheaf of brushes along with it, the weapons of his glorious but 
harmless war. With these he achieves conquests, wherein none are 
wounded save the envious : with tbat be shelters him against how much 
idleness, ambition, temptation ! Occupied over that consoling work, 
idle thoughts cannot gain the mastery over him : selfish wishes or desires 
are kept at bay. Art is truth : and truth is religion : and its study and 
practice a daily work of pious duty. What are the world's struggles, 
brawls, successes, to that calm recluse pursuing his calling? See, 
twinkling in the darkness round his chamber, numberless beautiful 
trophies of the graceful victories which he has won : — sweet flowers of 
lancy reared by him : — kind shapes of beauty which he has devised and 
moulded. The worid enters into the artist's studio, and scornfully bids 
him a price for his genius, or makes dull pretence to admire it. What 
know you of his art? You cannot read the alphabet of that sacred 
book, good old Thomas Newcome ! What can you tell of its glories, 
joys, secrets, consolations ? Between his two best beloved mistresses, 
poor Clive's luckless father somehow interposes ; and with sorrowful, 
even angry protests. In place of Art the Colonel brings him a ledger; 
and in Heu of first love, shows him Rosey. 

No wonder that Clive hangs his head ; rebels sometimes, desponds 
always : he has positively determined to refuse to stand for Newcome, 
Bidley says. Laura is glad of his refusal, and begins to tbink of him 
once more as of the Clive of old days. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IS WHICH THS COIflNEt AND THE KEWCOME ATHENEOM ARE BOTH 
LECTURED. 

T breakfast with his family, on the 

morning after the little entertain- 
ment to which we were hidden, in 
the last chapter, Colonel Newcome 
was full of the projected invasion 
of Barnes'a territories, and delighted 
to think that there was an oppor- 
tunity of at last bamiliating that 
rascal. 

"Clive does not think he is a 
rascal at all, papa," cries Eosey, from 
behind her tca-urti ; " that is, you 
said you thought papa judged him 
too harshly ; you know you did, 
this morning ! " And from her hus- 
band's angry glances, she flies to his father's for protection. Those 
were even fiercer than Olive's. Revenge flashed from beneath Thomas 
Newcome's grizzled eyebrows, and glanced in the direction where Clive 
sat. Then the Colonel's face flushed up, and he cast his eyes down 
towards his tea-cup, which be lifted with a trembling hand. The father 
and son loved each other so, that each was afraid of the other. A 
war between two such men is dreadful ; pretty little pink-faced Rosey, 
in a sweet little moroitjg cap and ribbons, her pretty little fingers 
twinkling with a score of rings, sat simpering before her silver tea-urn. 
which reflected her pretty little pink baby face. Little artless creature ! 
what did she know of the dreadful wounds which her little words 
inflicted in the one generous breast and the other ? 

" My boy's heart is gone from me," thinks poor Thoma^Newcorae ; 
" our family is insulted, our enterprises ruined, by that traitor, and my 
son is not even angry ! he does not care for the success of our plans — 
for. the honour of our name even ; I make him a position of , which any 
young man in England might be proud, and Clive scarcely deigns to 
accept it" 

'■ My wife appeals to my father," thinks poor Clive; "it is from him 
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she aske couneal, and not from me. . Be' it about the ribbon in her 
cap, or any other transaction in our lives, she takes her colour from his 
opinion, and goes to him for advice, and I have to vmt till it' is given, 
and conform myself to it. If I differ from the dear old father, I 
wound him ; if I yield up my opinion, as I do always, it is mth a bad 
grace, and I wound him atill. With the best intentions in the worl^, 
what a slave's hfe it is that he faaa made for me'! " 

" How interested you are in jour papers," reauiflos the sprightly 
Eoeey. " What can you find in those horrid politics ? " Both gentle- 
men are looking at their papers with all their might, and no doubt 
cannot see one single word which those brilliant and witty leading 
articles contain. ■ 

"Clive is like you, Bosey," says the Colonel, l&ying his paper 
down, "and does not care for politics," 

" He only cares for pictures, papa," says Mrs, Clive, " He would 
not drive with me yesterday in the park, but spent hours in his room, 
while you were toiling in the city, poor papa ! — spent hours painting 
a horrid beggar-man , dressed up as a monk. And this morning, he 
got up quite early, quite early, and has been out ever so long, and 
only came in for breakfast just now ! just before the bell rung." 

" I like a ride before breakfast," says Clive. 

" A ride ! I know where you have been, sir ! He mes away 
morning after morning, to that little Mr. lUdley'a — bis chum, papa, 
and he comes back with his hands all over horrid paint He did diis 
morning ; you know you did, Clive." 

" I did not keep anyone waiting, Kosa," says Clive. " 1 like to have 
two or three houia at my painting when I can spare them ? " Indeed, 
the poor fellow used so to run away of summer mornings for Bidley's 
instructions, and gallop home a^ain, so as to be in time for ^e 
fomily meal. 

" Yes," cries Rosey, tossing up the cap and ribbons, " he gets up 
so early in the morning, that at night he falla asleep after dinner ; very 
pleasant and polite, isn't he, papa ? " 

" I am up betimes too, roj dear," says the Colonel (many and many 
a time he must have beard Clive as be left the house) ; I have a great 
many letters to write, affairs of the greatest importance to examine 
and conduct. Mr. Betts from the city is often with me for hours 
before I come down to your breakfast- table. A man who has the 
affairs of such a great bank as ours to look to, must be up with the 
lark. W^re all early risers in India." 

"You dear kind papa !" says little Bosey, with unfeigned admira- 
tion ; and she puts out one of the piump white little jewelled hands, 
and pats the lean brown paw of the Colonel which is nearest to her. . 

" Is Ridley's picture getting on well, Clive ? " asks the Colonel, trying 
to interest himself about Ridley and his picture. 

"Very well; it is beautiful ; he has sold it for a great price; they 
must make him an academician next year," replies Clive. 
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" A most indnstriooB and meritorious young man ; be deserves 
e^ery honour that may happen to him," says the old soldier. "Rosa, 
my dear, it is time that you should ask Mr. Ridley to dinner, and Mr. 
Smee, and some of those gentlemen. We tviU drive this afternoon 
and sea your portrait." 

, " Clive does not go to sleep after dinner vhen Mr. Ridley comes 
here," cries Rosa. 

" No ; I think it is my turn then," says the Colonel, with a glance 
of kindness. The anger has disappeared from nnder his brows; at 
that moment the menaoed battle is postponed. 

" And yet I know that it must come," says poor Clive, telling me 
the stoiy as he bangs on my arm, and we pace through the Park. 
The Colonel and I are walking on a mine, and that poor little wife 
of mine is perpetually fiinging iittle shells to fire it. I sometiraes 
wish it were blown np, and I were done for. Pen. I don't think my 
widow would break her heart about me. No ; I have no right to 
say that; its a shame to aay that; she tries her very best to please 
me, poor little dear. It's the fault of my temper, perhaps, that she 
otm't. But they neither understand me, don't you see ; the Colonel 
can't help thinking I am a degraded being, bepauae I am fond of 
painting. Still, dear old boy, he patronises Ridley ; a man of genius, 
whom those sentries ought to salute by Jove, sir, when 'he passes. 
Ridley patronised by an old officer of Indian dragoons, a little bit of a 
Bosey, and a fellow who is not fit to lay his palette for him t I n'ant 
sometimes to ask J. J.'s pardon, after the Colonel has been talking to 
him in his confounded condescending way, ottering some awful bosh 
about the fine arts. Bosey follows him, and trips round J, J.'s 
studio, and pretends to admire, and says, 'how soft; how sweet;' 
recalling some of mamma-in-law's dreadful expressions, which make 
me shudder when I hear them. If my poor old father had a confi- 
dant into whose arm he could hook his own, and whom he could 
pester with his family griefs as i do you, the dear old boy would have 
his dreary story to toll too. I hate banks, bankers, Bundlecnnd, indigo, 
cotton, and the frhole buslaese. I go to that confounded board, and 
never hear one syllable that the fellows are talking about. I sit there 
because he wishes me to sit there ; don't you think he sees that my 
heart is out of the business ; that I would rather be at home in my 
painting room ? Wo don't understand each other, but we feel each 
other as it were by instinct. Each thinks in his own way, but knows 
what the other is thinkiug. We fight mute battles, don't you see, and 
our thoughts, though we don't expiess them, are perceptible to one 
another, and come out from our eyes, or pass out from us somehow, 
and meet, and fight, and strike, and wound." 

Of course Clive's confidant saw bow sore 'and unhappy the poor 
fellow was, and commiserated his fatal but natural condition. The 
little ills of life are the hardest to bear, as we all very well know. 
What would the possession of a hundred thousand a-year, or fame, 
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iad dis applattse (rf one's cobdUtuhii, ortfaeloTslieBtaiidlHetb^ved 
vooiBii, — of any gloty, and happiness, or good-ibTbiBe, avail to a gentle- 
man, for inatance, <»ho was tdloned to enjoy tfasm only ^rith the coodi* 
tion of irearing a shoe with, a cou|^ of naib or sharp pebbles inaide 
it? All fame and bttppineas woidd disappear, and plunge dona that 
shoe. AU lifo tmnld lonkle ronnd those little nails. I sttove, by soch 
philosophic sedativeB as confidants are wont to applj on these cocasiona, 
to soothe my poor friend's anger and pain ; and 1 doraeay the little nails 
hurt the patient just as mach as befbce. 

Clive pursued bia laguhrioua talk thtnngh the Park, and continned it 
as for aa the modest-furoisbed house nhich we then occupied in t^ 
Ftmlico r^ion. It so happened diet the Colonel and Mrs. CUtb also 
called npon us that day, and foond this culprit in Lann'a drawing- 
n|pm, when they mtered it, descending out of t^t splendid. baioaclM 
in which wo have altcftdy shown Mrs. Cline to die pablio. 

"He has not been here for months before ; nor have yon Boss; nor 
have you, Colonel ; though we bare smothered ow indignation, and 
been to dine with yon, and to csU, ever so many times! " cries Laura. 

The Colonel pleaded his business eagagements; Rosa, diatiittls 

women of tbs world, had a thousand calls to make, and who knows how 

< much to do? since she come out. She had been to fetch Papa at 

Bays%, and the porter had told the Colonel, that Mr. CUto and He 

Pendennit had just left the club together. 

"Clive scarcely ever drives with me," says Rosa ; " papa almost 
always does," 

" Rosa's is Buijh a swell carriage, that I feel ashamed," says Clive. 

"I don't understand you youi^ men. J donit see why you need 
be ashamed to go on the course with your wife in her carriage, Clive,'' 
remarks the Colonel.' 

" The Goutse ! the Oonrse is at Calcutta, papa ! " cries Bosey. We 
drive in the Park." 

" We have a park at Borrackpore too, my dear," says Papa. 

" And he calls his grooms iaices '. He said he was going to send 
away a saice iot being -tipsy, and I did not know in the least what he 
could toean, Laara! " 

" Mr. Newcome ! you must go and drive on the course with Boss, 
now ; and the Colonel must sit and talk with me, whom he has not 
been to see for such a loi^ time." Clive presently went oS in stats 
by Rosey's side, and then Laura showed Colonel Newcome his beaatiful 
white Cashmere shawl round a successor of that little pereon who had 
first been wrapped in that web, now a stout young gentleman whose 
noise could be clearly heard in the upper regions. 

" I vish you could come down with us, Arthur, upon oar electioneer- 
ing visit." 

"That of which you were talking last night? Are you bent 
upon it ? " 

" Yes, I am deteimined on it." 
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Ltura heard a child's cry «t thw mament, euuI ieh tlM room wiA r 
parting gkniw at her htuhrad, who in Sact had talked moi the matter 
with Mra. PendeoDia, and agreed w^tb her in opinion. 

As the ColoDel had opened tbe qnestbn, I ventnred to make a 
re^eotfol rfttnonetrance ag^nst the echnne. Vindiotiveness on the 
part of a man so simple and generone, bo &)t and »^le in all his 
deaUngB as Thomas Newomue, appeared in mj mind OBwarthy of hini: 
Sarelj his kinaman had sorrow and hmniliatiint enoagh already at 
home. Baroes's further punishmsat ve thought, mi^^t he left to 
time, to remtUBe, to the Judge of ri^t aad wnnig ; Who better 
understands than we onn do, our causes and temptations towarda 
evil actions, Who reserres the sentence for His own tnbiuaU But 
when angered, the beat <^ us mistake our own ifiotrres, as we do those 
of the enemy who inflames ns. What may be private rsTeage, we 
take to be indignant virtue, and just revolt i^ainst wrong. The Oolond 
would not hear of counsels of moderstioo, such as I bore lum from a 
Bweet Chriataan pleader. " Remorse ! " he cried out with a laogh, 
*-' that Tiilatn wUl nerer feel it mitil he is tied up and whq>ped at itit 
eart'e tail! Time obange that rogue I Unless he is wWesomely - 
pnniahed, he will grow a greater scoundrel every year. I am inclined 
to think, sir," aaya he, his honest brows darkling as he looked towards 
me, "that you too are spoiled by this wicked world, and these heartr 
less, laahionable, fine people. Yon wish to lire well with the enemy, 
and with us too, Pendennia. It can't be. He who is not with ua is 
against us. I very much fear air, that the women, the women, you 
nnderstand, have been talking you over. Do not let ua spetd( any more 
about thia subject, for I don't wish that my son, and my son's old 
friend, should have a quarrel." Hiaface became red, bis voice quivered 
with agitation, and he looked with glaucea which I was pained to 
behold in those kind old eyea ; not become faia wrath and aaapicion 
visited myaelf, but because an impartial witness, nay, a friend to 
Thomas Newcome in that family quarrel, I grieved to think that a. 
generous heart was led astray, and to see a good man do wrong. So 
with no more^thanke for his intorferenoe than a man usually gets who 
raeddl^ iu domesdc strifes, the present luckless advoca^ ceased 
pleading. 

To be aura, the Colonel and Clive had other advisers, who did not 
take the peaceful side. George Warrington waa one of these ; be wsa 
for war a I'oiUrance with Barnes Newcome ; for keeping no terms with 
such a villain. He found a pleasure in hunting him and whipping him. 
" Bamea ought ]to be punished," Geoi^e said, " for hia poor wife's mis- 
fortune ; it waa Barnes's infernal cruelty, wickedness, selfishness, 
which bad driven ber into misery and wrong." Mr. Warrington went 
down to Newcome, and was present at that lecture whereof mention has 
been made in a preceding chapter. I am afraid his behavbur was 
very indecorous ; he laughed at the pathetic allusions of the respected 
member for Newcome ; be aneered at the sublime passages ; be wrote 
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an awful critiqae in the " Neweome Independent" two daya'aftflr, whereof 
&6 irony was bo Bobtle, that half the readers of the paper mist^wk his 
grave acorn for reapect, and his gibee for praise. 

Clive, his father, and Frederic Bayhonn, thtir faithful aide-de-camp, 
were at Newcome likewise when Sir Barnes's oration was delivered. 
At first it was given out at Newcome that the Colonel visited the piaoe 
for the pnrpose of seeing his dear old friend and pensioner, Mra. 
Mason, who was now not long to enjoj his bountj, and so old, as 
scarcely to know her benefactor. Only after her sleep, or when the 
son warmed her and the old wine with which he supplied her, was 
the good old woman able ta reoc^niae her Cblonel. She mingled father 
and son together in her mind. A lady who now often came in to her, 
thought she was wandering in her talk, when the poor old woman 
spoke of a visit she had had from her boy ; and then the attendant 
told Miss Newcome that such a visit had actually taken place, and that 
but yesterday Chve and his father had been in that room, and occupied 
the chair where abe sat, — "The young lady was taken qnite ill, and 
seemed ready to faint almost," Mrs Mason's servant and epokeswoman 
told Colonel Newcome when that gentleman arrived shortly after Ethel's 
departure, to see his old nurse. " Indeed ! he was very sony." The 
maid told many stories about Miss Newcome's goodness and charity ; 
how she was conatantly visiting the poor now ; how she was for ever 
engaged in good works for the young, the sick, and the aged. She 
had had a dreodfol misfortune in love ; she was going to be married 
to a young marquis ; richer even than Prince de Moncontour down at 
Rosebury ; but it was all broke off on account of that dreadful afbir at 
the Hall. 

"Was she very good to the poor? did she come often to see het 
grandfather's old friend? it was no more than she ought to do," Colonel 
Newcome said ; without, however, thinking fit to tell hia informant that 
he had himaelf met his niece Ethel, five minutes before he had entered 
Mrs. Mason's door. 

The poor thing was in discourse with Mr. Harris, the sui^eon, and 
talking (aa best she might, for no doubt the news which she had just 
heard, had agitated her), talking about blankets, and arrowroot, wine, 
and medicaments for ber pooi', when she saw her uncle cpming towards 
her. She tottered a step or two forwards to meet him ; held both her 
hands' out, and called bis name ; but be looked her sternly in the face, 
took oil his hat and bowed, and pasaed on. He did not think fit to 
mention the meeting even to his eon, Clive^ but we may be sure Mr. 
Harris, the surgeon, spoke of the circumstance that night after the 
lecture, at the clab, where a crowd of gentlemen were- gathered 
tc^etfaer, smoking their cigars, and enjoying themselves according to 
their custom, and discussing Sir Barnes Newcome's performance. 

According to eBlablished usage in such cases, our esteemed repre- 
sentative was received by the committee of the Newcome Athennum, 
assembled in their committee-room, and thence marshalled by the 
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chairman and vicB-cb airman, to his roetnim in the lecture hall, round 
about nhich the magnatea of ibe institution, and the notabilitiea of the 
town were rallied on this pubUc occasion. The baronet came in some 
state from his own boose, arriviog at Newcome in hit carriage with 
fbar horsee, accompanied by My lady, his mother, and Misa Ethel, his 
beautiful sister, who now was mistress at the Hall. Hia litde girl iras 
brought— five years old now; she sate on her aunt's knee, and slept 
during a greater part of the performance. A fine bustle, we may be 
sure, nas made on the introduction of those personages to their reserred 
seats on the platform, where they sate encompassed by others of the 
great ladies of Hewcome, to whom they and the lecturer were especially 
gracious at this eeaaon. JWaa net Parliament abont to be diaaoWed, 
and were not the folks at Newcome Park partioolarly civil at th£t 
interesting period? So Barnes- Newcome mounts hia pulpit, bows 
round to the crowded assembly in acknowledgment of their buza of 
applause or recognition, passes bis lily.nhite pocket handkerchief across 
bis thin lips, and dashes off into his lecture about Mrs. Hemans, and 
the poetry of the affections. A public man, a commercial man as we 
well know, yet his heart is in his home, and his joy in his affections ; 
the presence of this immense assembly here this evening ; of the indus- 
trious capitalbts; of the intelligent middle class; of the pride and 
mainstay of England, the operatives of Newcome ; these surrounded by 
their wives and their children (a graceful bow to the bonnets to the 
right of the platform), show that they too have hearts to feel, and 
homes to cherish; that they too, feel the love of women, the innocence 
of children, the love of song ! Our lecturer then makes a distinclioH 
between mui's poetry, and woman's poetry, charging considerably in 
favour of the latter. We ebow that to appeal to Uie affections is after 
all tbe true office of the bard ; to decorate the homely threshold, to 
wreathe Sowers round the domestic hearth, the- delightful duty of 
the Christian singer. We glance at Mrs. Hemans's hiography, and 
state where ebe was bora, and under what circumstances she must 
have at first, &c. ijtc. Is this a correct account of Sir Barnes 
Newcomes'a lecture? I was not present, and did not read the 
report. Tory likely the above may be a reminiscence of that mock 
lecture which Warrington dehvered in anticipation of the baronet's 
otfttion. 

After he had read for about five mimdea, it was remarkod the 
Bar&net suddenly stopped and became exceedingly confused over his 
manuscript ; betaking himself to his auxiliary glass of water before he 
resumed his diBoourse, which for a long time was languid, low, and 
disturbed in tone. This period of disturbance, no doubt, must have 
occurred when Sir Barnes saw before him F. Bayham and Warrington 
seated in the amphitheatre ; and, by the »de of those fierce Bcomfiil 
countenances, Glive Newcome's pate face. 

Clive Newcome was not looking at Barnes. His eyes were fixed 
upon the lady seated not far from the lecturer— upon JGthel, with her 
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arm round her little niece's sboulder, and ber thick bkck ringlets 
drooping down ofer a face paler tbao Clire's ova. 

Of course ehe knew that Clive was preeent She was aware of him 
as she entered the Hall; saw him at the very first moment; saw 
nothing Imt him I dareaaj, thongh ber eyes were shut and her head 
was tamed now towartts her mother, and now bent down on the little 
nieee's golden curls. And the past and its dear histories, and jouth 
and its hopes and pamlons, and tones sod looks for ever echoing in the 
heart, and I present in the memory— these, no donbt, poor Olive saw 
and heard as he looked across the great golf of time, and parting, and 
grief, and beheld tlie woman be bad loved for many years. There she 
sits ; the same, hot changed : as gone from him as if she we're dead ; 
departed indeed into another sphere, and entered into a kind of death. 
If there is no love more in yonder heart, it is but a corpse onburied. 
Strew round it the Sowers of youth. Wash it with tears of passion. 
Wrap it and envelop it ^th fond devotion. Break heart, and fling 
yourself on the bier, and kiss her cold lips and press, her band! It 
fdlls hack dead on the cold breast again. The beautiful lips have 
never a hlush or a smile. Cover them and lay them in the ground, 
and so take thy hat-band off, good friend, and go to thy business. Do 
you suppose you are the only man who has had to attend such a 
funeral ? You will find some men smiling and at work the day after. 
Some come to the grave now and again out of the world, and say a brief 
prayer, and a " (Jod bless her! " With some men, she gone, and her 
viduous mansion your heart to let, her Buccessor, the new occupant, 
poking in all the drawers, and comers, and cupboards of the tenement, 
finds her miniature and some of her dusty old letters bidden away 
somewhere, and says — Was this the face he admired so ? Why,allowing 
. even for the painter's flattery, it is quite ordinary, and the eyes certainly 
do not look straight. Are these the letters you thought so charming? 
Well, upon my word, I never read anything more commou-place in my 
life. See, here's a. line half blotted out. 0, I suppose she was crying 
then — some of her tears, idle tears. . . Hark, there is Bamea 

Kewoome's eloquence still plapping on like water from a cistern — and 
our tboDghta, where have they wandered ? far away from the lecture — 
as far away as Olive's almost. And now the fountain ceases to trickle; 
the mouth from which issued that cool and limpid flux ceases to smile; 
the figure is seen to bow and retire ; a buzz, a hum, a whisper, a 
scuffle, a meeting of bonnets and wagging of feathers and rustling of 
silks ensues. Thank you ! delightful I am sure ! I really was quite 
overcome ; Excellent ; So much obliged, are rapid phrases beard amtmgat 
the polite on the platform. While down below, yaw ! quite enough of 
that. Mary Jane cover your throat up, and don't kitch cold, and don't 
push me, please Sir. Arry .' Coom along and av a pint a ale, ^c, are 
the remarks heard, or perhaps not heard, by Clive Newcome, as he 
watches at the private entrance of the Athenseum, where Sir Barnes's 
carriage is watting with its flaming lamps, and domestics in state 
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liveries. One of them cornea out of the building bearing the little ^1 
in his arms, and lays her in the canity. Then Sir Barnes, and Lady 
Ann, and tiie Major; then Ethel issues forth, and as she passes under 
the lamps, beholds Clive's face as pale and sad as her own. 

Shall ire go visit ths lodga-gates of Newcome Park \rith the moon 
shining on their carving? Is there any pleasure in walking bj miles of 
grey paling, and endlesB palisades of firs ? O you fool, nhat do yon 
hope to see behind that curtain? Absurd fugitive, whilher vonld you 
run? Can you burst the tether of fate: and is not poor dear little. 
Bosey Mackenzie sitting yoniler waiting ibr you by the stake ? Go 
home. Sir; and don't catch cold. So Mr. Clive returns to the King's 
Arms, and up to his bed room, and he hears Mr. F. Bayham's deep voice 
as he passes by the Boscawea Boom, where the jolly Britons ate a? 
usual assembled. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

' NEWCOICK AND UBRBTI. 

E have 6Hid 
that the Ba- 
ronet's lec- 
ture was dia- 
caesed in the 
midnight se- 

bled at the 
King'sArms, 
where Mr, 
Tom Potto 
showed the 
orator no 
mercy. The 
senate of the 
King's Arms 
was hostile 
tfl Sir Barnes 
Newcome. Many other Kewcomites besides nere savage and in- 
clined to revolt against the representative of their borough. As 
these patriots met over their cups, 'and over the bumper of friend- 
ship uttered the sentiments of freedom, they had often asked of 
one another, nhere should a man be found to rid Newcome of its 
dictator? Generous hearts writhed under the oppression; patriotic 
eyea scowled when Barnes Xewcome went by: with fine satire, Tom 
Fotts at Brown the batter's shop, who made the hats for Sir Barnes 
Newcome's domestics, proposed to take one of the beavers — a gold- 
laced one with a cockade and a cord — and set it up in the market-place 
arid bid all Newcome come bow to it, as to the hat of Gessler. " Don't 
jou think, Potts," says F. Bayham, who of course was admitted into 
the King's Arms club, and ornamented that assembly by his presence 
and discourse, " Don't you think the colonel would make a good William 
Tell to combat against that Gessler?" Ha! Proposal received with 
acclamation — eagerly adopted by Charles Tucker, Esq., Attomey-at- 
Law, who would not have the slightest objection to condAct Colonel 
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Newcome's, or any otb^r gentleman's, electioneerii^ bnaineefl in New- 
come or elaewhere. 

Like those three gentlemen in the plays and pictures of William 
Tell who oon^tre under the moon, calling upon liberty and resolving 
to elect Tell &b their especial champion, like Arnold, Melchthal, and 
Werner, Tom Potta, F. Baybam,. and Charles Tucker, Esqs., con- 
spired roand a punch-bonl, and determined that Thomas Newcome 
should be requested to free his country. A deputation from the electors 
of Nencome, that is to say, these very gentlemen, waited on the 
Colonel is his apartment the very next morning, and set before bin 
the state of the boroi^h ; Barnes Newcome's tyranny, nnder which it 
groaned ; and the yearning of all honeet men to be free from that 
usurpation. Thomas Newcome received the deputation with great 
BolemDi,ty and polit«neES, crossed his l^s, folded his arms, smoked his 
cheroot, and listened most decorously, as now Potts, now Tucker, ex- 
pounded to bim ; Bayham giving the benefit of his emphatic " hear, 
hear," to their statementa, and explaining dubious phrases to the 
colonel in the most affable manner. 

Whatever the conspirators had to say against poor Barnes, Colonel 
Newcome was only too ready to believe. He had made up his mind 
that that eriminal ought to be punished and exposed. The lawyer's, 
covert inuendoes. who was ready to insinuate any amount of evil against 
Barnes which could safely he uttered, were by uo means strong enough 
for Thomas Newcome. " * Sharp practice ! exceedingly alive to his own 
interests—reported violence of temper and tenacity of money ' — say 
swindling at once, Sir — say falsehood and rapacity — aay cruelty and 
avarice," cries the Colonel — " I believe, upon my honour and conscience, 
that unfortunate young man to be guilty of every one of tlioae crimes." 

Mr. Bayham remarks to Mr. Potts that our friend the Colonel, when he 
does utter an opinion, takes care that there shall be no mistake about it. 

" And I took care there should be no mistake before I uttered it at 
all, Bayham ! " cries F. B.'e patron. " As long as I was in any doubt 
about this young man, I gave the criminal the benefit of it, as a man 
who admires our glorious constitution should do, and kept my own 
counsel, sir." 

"At least," remarks Mr. Tucker, "enough is proven to show that Sir 
Bam^ Newcome Newcome Baronet, is scarce a fit person to represent 
this great borough in parliament ! " 

" Jicprasent Newcome in parliament I It is a disgrace to that noble 
institution the English House of Commons, that Barnes Newcome should 
sit in it. A man whose word you cannot trust ; a man stained with 
every private crime. What right has he to sit in the assembly of the 
legislators of the land, sir '? " cries the Colonel, waving his hand as if 
addressing a chamber of deputies. 

"You are for upholding the House of Commons?" inquires the 

" Of course, sir, of course." 
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" And for increiUDgthe flranchiae, Ooldnel Ne\fcome, I should hope?" 
continues Mr. Tooker. 

" Erery maa irbo can read and vrrite ought to have a TOte, sir ; that 
is my opinioii ! " cri«s the Colonel, 

" He's a liberal to the back hone," says Potts to Tucker. 

" To the back bone ! " responds T^k'er to Potta. *' The Colonel will 
do for uB, Potts." 

*' Wewmt euchaman, Tucker; thelndependenthaa been crying out 
for such a man for years post. We ought to hare a liberal as second 
r«presentalire of this great town — not a sneaking half-and'half minis- 
terialist like Sir Barnes, a fellow with one leg in the Carltcn and th« 
otJwr in Brookea's. Old Mr. Bunce we can't touch. His place ie safe : 
he is a good man of business : we can't meddle with Mr. Bnnee — I 
know that, who know the feeling of the country pretty wen. " 

"Pretty well! Better than any man in Newcome, Potta!" cries 
Mr. Tocker. 

" But a good man like the Colonel, — a good liberal like the Colonel. 
— a man who goes in for household safirage." 

" Certainly, gentlemen." 

" And the general great liberal principles — we know, of conrse — ■ 
such a man would assuredly have a chanc« against Sir Barnes Newcome 
at the coming election ! c«uld we find such a man ! a real friend of 
the people! I know a friend of the people if ever there was one," 
F. Bayham interposes. 

" A man of wealth, station, experience ; a man who has fought for his 
country ; a man who is beloved in this place as you are, Colonel New- 
come : for yom" goodness is known, sir^Yojt are not aabamed of your 
origin, and there is not a Newcomite old or young but knows how 
admirably good you have been to your old friend, Mrs. — Mrs.Whatdyou- 
callem." 

" Mrs. Mason," from F. B. 

" Mrs. Mason. If such a man as yon, sir, would consent to pnt 
himself in nomination at the nest election ; ereiy true liberal in this 
place would rush to support you ; and crush the oligarch who rides over 
the liberties of this borough ! " 

" Soraetbing of this sort gentlemen I own to yon had crossed my 
mind," Thomas Newcome remarked. "When I saw that disgrace to 
my name, and the name of my father's birth-place, representing the 
borough in parliament, I thought for the credit of the town and the 
family, the member for Newcome at least might be an honest man. 
I am an old soldier ; have passed all my life in India; and am little 
conversant with affairs at home (cries of Yon are, you are). I hoped that 
my son, Mr. Clive Newcome, might have been found qualified to contest 
this borough against his unworthy cousin, and possibly to sit as your 
representative in Parliament. The wealth I have had the good fortune 
to amass will descend to him naturally, and at no very distant period of 
time, for I am nearly seventy years of age, gentlemen." 
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The gentleman ara astonished at this Btatameut. 

" But," resumed the Colofiel ; " mj- son CUve, as frieod Saj^mknawSi 
and to my own regret and mortification, as I don't care . to. coufiuB to 
you, declares he has no interest in politics,' or deeire ior public 
distinction — prefers hie own pursuits — and e7«u these I fear do not 
absorb him—declines the offer which I nuide him, to present himself in 
opposition to Sir Barnes Nencome. It becomes men in a, certain 
station, as I think, to assert that station ; and though a few years back 
J sever ^ould have thought of public life at all, and proposed to eod 
my days in quiet as a retired dragoon officer, since— eisoo it baa 
pleased heaven to increase very greatly my pecuniary means, to place 
me as a director and manager of an important banking-eompany, Ina 
sUitioa. o£ great public, reaponsibiiity, I and my brother directors hare 
thought it but right that one of us should sit in parliament, if possible, 
and I am not a man to shirk from that or from any otbor duty." 

" Colonel, wUl you attend a meeting of electors which ne will call, 
and say as much to them uid as trell?" cries Mr. Potts. "Shalll 
put an announcement in my paper to the effect that you are ready to 
.come forward?" 

'' I am prepared to do so, my good sir." 

And presently this solemn palaver ended. 

Besides the critical article upon the baronet's lecture, of which 
Mr. Warrington was the author, there appeared in the leading coluuins of 
the ensuing number of Mr. Fotta's Independent, some remarks of a very 
smashing or hostile nature, i^ainst the member, for Nowoome. " This 
gentleman has shown such talent in the lecturing business," tho 
Independent said, " that It is a great pity he should not withdraw 
himself from politics, and cultivate what all Newcome knows are the 
arts which he understands best; namely, poetry aad the domestic 
affections. The performance of our t&lented representative last night 
was so pathetic as to bring tears into the ayes of sever^ of our fair 
friends. Wo have heard but never believed until now that Sir Barnes 
Newcome possessed such a genius for maJcm^ tvoiMn cry. Last we^ 
we had the talented Miss Noakes &om Slowcome, reading Milton to 
us; how far superior was the eloquence of Sir Barnes Xewcome 
Newcome Bart., even to that of the celebrated actress ! Bets were 
freely offered in the room last night that Sir Barnes would beat aiuj 
woman. Beta, which were not taken as we scarcely need say, so well 
do our citizens appreciate the character of our esceUent, our admituble 
representative. Let the*BaroDet stick to his lectures, and let Newcome 
relievo him of his political occupations. He is not fit for them, he is 
too sentimental a man for us ; the men of Newcome want a sound 
practical person ; the liberals of Newcome have a desire to be 
represented. When we elected Sir Barnes, he talked liberally enough, 
and we thought he would do, but you see the honourable Baronet is so 
poetical ! we ought to have k6own that and not to have believed him. 
Let OS have a straight forward gentleman. If not a man of words, at 
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least let us have a practical man. If not a man of eloqaenca, one at 
any rata whose word we can trust, and we can't trust Sir Barnes New- 
come's ; we hare tried him and we can't really. Last night when the 
ladies were crying, we could not for the souls of us help liuighing. We 
hope we know how to conduct ooiselTes as gentlemen. We trust we 
did not interrupt the harmony of the evening, but Sir Barnes Newcome, 
prating about children and virtue, and afiectiou and poetry, this ia really 
too strong. 

"The Independent faithful to its name, and ever actuated by 
principles of bononr, has been, as ottr thoosands of readers know, 
disposed to give Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart., a fair trial. 
When he came forward after his father's death, we believed in bis 
pledges and promises, as a retrencber and Teformer, and we stuck by 
him. Is there any man in Newcome, except, perhaps, our twaddling 
old cotemporary the Sentinel, who believes in Sir B. N, any more? 
We say no, and we now give the readers of the Independent, and 
the electors of this borough fair notice, that when the dissolution of 
Parliament takes place, a good man, a true man, a man of experience, 
no dangerous radical, or brawling tap orator — Mr. Hicks' friends well 
understand whom we mean — but a gentleman of liberal principles, 
weU-non wealth, and deserved station and honour, will ask the 
electors of Newcome whether they are or are not discontented with 
their present unworthy member. Tbe Independent for one, eaya, 
we know good men of your family, we know in it men who would do 
honour to any name; bat yon. Sir Bamee Newcome Newcome, Bart., 
we trust no more." 

In the electioneering matter, which had occasioned my unlucky 
interference, and that subsequent little coolness upon the good ColoueVs 
part, Clive Newcome had himself shown that tbe scheme was not to 
his liking ; bad then submitted as bie custom was : and doing so with 
a bad grace, as also was to be expected, bad got little thanks for bis 
obedience. Thomas Newcome was hurt at his son's fainthearted o ess, 
and of course little Rosey was displeased at his hanging back. He set 
off in his father's train a silent unwilling partisan. Thomas Newcome 
had the leisure to survey Olive's gtum face oppposite to him during 
thQ whole of .their joiurney, and to chew bis mustachios, and brood 
upon his wrath and wrongs. His life bad been a sacrifice for tlmt boy ! 
What darling schemes had he not formed in his behalf, and how super- 
ciliously did Clive meet his projects ! The Colonel could not see the 
barm of which he had himself been tbe author. Had be not done 
everything in mortal's pow^ for his son's hsppiness, and how many 
young men in England were there with such advimtages as this moody 
discontented spoiled hoy ? As Clive backed out of tbe contest, of 
course bis father urged it only the more vehemently. Clive slunk 
away from committees and canvassing, aid lounged about the Newcome 
manufactories, whilst his father with anger and bitterness in his 
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heart, remained at the post of honour, as he caUed it, bent upon ever- 
coming his enemy and carrying hie point gainst Bamea Neircome. 
" If Paris will not fight, sir," the Colonel said, witha sad bok following 
his son. " Priam must." Oood old Priam beliered his cause to be a 
perfectly just one, and that duty and hb honour called upon him to 
draw the sword. So there was difference between Thomas Newcome 
and Gtive his eon. I protest it is with pain and reluctance I have to 
write, that the good old man waa in error — that there was a wrong- 
doer, and that Atticus was he. 

Atticns be it remembered, thought himself compelled by the very 
best motives. Thomas Newcome, the Indian banker, was at war with 
Barnes, the English banker. The latter had commenced the hostilities, 
by a sudden and cowardly act of treason. There were private wrongs, 
to envenom the contest, but it was the mercantile quarrel, on which 
the Colonel chose to set his declaration of war. Barnes' first dastardly 
blow had occasioned it, and his uncle was determined to cany it 
through. This I have said was also George Warrington's judgment, 
who in the ensning struggle between Sir Barnes and his nncle, acted 
as a very warm and efficient partisan of the latter. " Kinamanship ! " 
says George, " what has old Tom Newcome ever had from his kinsman 
but cowardice and treachery? If Bamea had held np his finger the 
young one might have been happy ; if he coiHd have effected it, the 
Colonel and his bank would have t>een ruined. I am for war, and 
for seeing the old boy in parliament. He knovrs no more about politics 
than I do about dancing the polka ; but there are five hnndied wiseacres 
in that assembly who know no more than he does, and an honest man 
taking his seat there, in place of a confounded little rogue, at least 
makes a change for the better." 

I dare eay, Thomas Newcome E^q. would by no means have con- 
curred, in the above estimate of bis political knowledge, and thought 
himself as well informed as another. He used to speak with the 
greatest gravity about our constitution as the pride and envy of the 
world, though he surprised you as much by the latitudinarian reforms, 
which he waa eager to press forward, as by the most singular old Tory 
opinions which he advocated- on other occasions. He was for having 
every man to vote ; every poor man to labour short time and get high 
wages ; every poor curate to be paid double or treble ; every bishop to 
be docked of his salary, and dismissed from the House of Lords. But 
he was a staunch admirer of that assembly, and a supporter of the 
righta of the crown. He was for sweeping off taxes from the poor, 
and BB money must be raised to carry on government, he opined that 
the rich should pay. He uttered all these opinions viith the greatest 
gravity and emphasis, before a large assembly of electors and others 
convened in the Newcome Town Hall, amid the roars of applause of 
the non-electors, and the bewilderment and consternation of Mr. Potts, 
of the " Independent," who had represented the Colonel in his paper, as 
a safe and steady reformeri Of course the " Sentinel," showed him up 
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as a moet dangerous radical, a seapoj republican, and ea forth, to tlie 
wrath and indignatioa of Colonel Newcome. He a republican, be 
scorned the name I Be ^ould die as he had bled many a time for his 
sovereign. He an eoem; of our beloved church ! He esteemed and 
boDoured it, as he bated aud abhorred the sfiperstitionB of Bome. 
(Yells, from the Irish iu the crowd.) He an enemy of the House of 
Lords ! He held it to be the safeguard of the constitution and the 
legitimate prize of our most illustrious, naval, military, and— and — legal 
heroes, (ironical cheers.) He repelled with Bcom the dastai'd attacks 
of the Journal which had assailed him ; he asked, laying bis bands on 
his heart, if as a gentleman, au officer bearing her M^sty's com- 
mission, he could be. guilty of a. desire to subvert her empire aud to 
insult the dignity of her crown ? 

After this second speech at the Town Hall, it was asserted by a 
considerable party in Newcome, that Old Tom (as the mob familiarly 
called him) was a Tory, while an equal number averred that be was a 
Kadical. Mr. Potts tried to reconcile bis statements, a work in which 
I should think the talented editor of the " Independent" had no little 
difficulty. "He knows nothing about it," poor C live said nith a sigh; 
" bis politics are all sentiment and kindness, be will have the poor man 
paid double wages, and does not remember that the employer would be 
rained : you liave heard him. Pen, talking in this way at his onn table, 
but when be comes out armed cap-a-pied, and careers against windmills 
in public, don't you see that as Don Quixotels son X bad rather the 
dear brave old gentleman was at home ? " 

So this faineant took but little part in the electioneering doings, 
holding moodily aloof from the meetings, and councils, and pubHc 
houses, where his father's partLsans were assembled. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

1 LETTER AND i 



Mitt ESiel Ntwcomt to Mr>. Pendemiit. 
BAREST LAUKA, — I have not 
written t* you for many weeks paat. 
There have been some things too 
trivial, and some too ead, to write 
about ; Bome things I know I shall 
' write of if I begin, and yet that I 



know I had best leave; for of what 



good is looking to the past now ? 

Why vex jou or myseif by reverting 

to it? Does not every day bring its 

own duty and task, and are these not 

enough to occupy one? What afright 

you must have had with my little 

god-daughter j Thank heaven she is 

well now, and restored to you. You 

and your husband I know do not think it essential, but I do, most 

essential, and am very grateful that she was taken to church before 

her illness. 

" la Mr. Pendennis proceeding with his canvass ? I try and avoid a 
certain subject, but it ivill come. You know who is canvassing against 
us here. My poor uncle has met with very considerable success 
amongst the loiver classes. He makes them rambling speeches at 
which my brother and his friends laugh, but wliich the people applaud. 
I saw him only yesterday, on the balcony of the King's Arms, speaking 
to a great mob, 'who were cheering vociferously below. I had met 
him before. He would not even stop and give his Ethel of old days 
hie hand. I would have given him I don't know what, for one kiss, 
for one kind word ; but he passed on and would not answer me. He 
thinks me — what the world thinks me, worldly and heartless ; what I 
urns. But at least, dear Laura, you know that I always truly loved 
him, and do now, although he is our enemy, though he believes and 
utters the most cruel things against Barnes, though he says that Barnes 
Newcome, my father's son, my brother, Laura, is not an honest man. 
Hard, selfish, worldly, I own my poor brother to be, and pray heaven 
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to amend him ; but dishonest ! and to be ao maligned by the person one 
loves best in the norld! This is a hard trial. I pra; a proud heart 
may be bettered by it. 

" And I have seen my cousin ; once at a lecture which poor Barnes 
gave, and who seemed very much disturbed on perceiving Clive ; once 
afterwards at good old Mrs. Mason's, nhom I have always continued to 
\T3it for uncle's sake. The poor old woman, whose wits are very nearly 
gone, held both our hands, and asked when we were going to be 
married ? and laugbed, poor old thing ! I cried out to her that Mr. 
Clive had a wife at home, a dear young wife, I said. He gave a dreadful 
sort of laugh, and turned away into the window. He looks terribly ill, 
pale, and oldened. 

" I asked him ft great deal about his wife, whom I remember a very 
pretty, sweet-looking girt indeed, at my aunt Hobson's, but with a not 
agreeable mother as I thought then. He answered me by monosyl- 
lables, appeared as though he would speak, and then became silent. 
I am pained, and yet glad that I saw him, I sai4 jot very distinctly 
I daresay, that I hoped the difference between Barnes and uncle ^wuld 
not extinguish bis regard for mamma and me, who have always loved 
him ; when I said loved him, he gave one of his bitter laughs again ; 
and so he did when I said I hoped Ha wife was well. You never 
would tell me much about Mrs. Newcome ; and I fear she does not 
make my cousin happy And yet this marriage was of my uncle's 
making : another of the unfortunate marriages in our familj'. I am 
glad that I paused iu time, before the commission of that sin ; I strive 
my best, and to amend my temper, my inexperience, my short-comings, 
and try to be the mother of my poor brother's children. But Barnes 
has never forgiven me_ my refusal of Lord Farintosh. He is of tJie 
world still, Laura. Nor must we deal too harshly with people of his 
nature, who cannot perhaps comprehend a world beyond. I remember 
in old days, when wo were travelling on the Bhine, in the happiest 
days of my whole life, I used to hear Clive, and his friend Mr. Bidley, 
talk of art and of nature in a way that I could not understand at first, 
but came to comprehend better as my cousin tanght me ; and since 
then, I see pictures, and landscapes, and flowers, with quite different 
eyes, and beautiful secrets as It were, of which I had no idea before. 
ThS secret of all secrets, tbe secret of the other life, and the better 
world beyond ours, may not this be unrevealed to BO*e ? I pray for 
them all, dearest Lanra, for those nearest and dearest to me, that the 
truth may lighten tbai^ darkness, and heaven's great mercy defend 
them in the perils and dangers of their night. 

" My boy at Sandhurst has done very well indeed ; and Egbert, I 
am happy to say, thinks of taking orders ; he has been very moderate 
at College. Not bo Alfred ; but the Guards are a sadly dangerous 
school for a young man ; I have promised to pay his debts, and he 
is to exchange into the hue. Mamma is coming to us at Christmas 
with Alice ; my sister is veiy pretty indeed, J think, and I am 
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rejoiced abe is to mftrry young Mr. Mumford, who has a tolerable 
living, and who has been attached to her ever since he was a boy at 
Bugby Bchool. 

" Little Barnes oomes on bravely with hia Latin ; and Mr. White- 
stock, a most eseelimt and tduahU person in this place, where there is 
so mnch Bamaniem and Dissent, speaks highly of him. Little Clara 
is so like her unhappy mother in a thousand ways and actions, that I 
am shocked often ; and see ray brother starting back and tuning his 
head away, as if suddenly wounded. I have heard the most deplorable 
accounts of Lord and Lady Highgate. O, dearest friend and sister ! — 
save jou, I think I scarce know any one that is bappy in the world : I 
tmst yon may continue so — you who impart yonr goodness and kindness 
to all who come near you — ^you in whose sweet serene happiness, I am 
thankful to he allowed to repose sometimes. You are the island in the 
desert, Laura I and the birds sing there, and the fountain flows ; and 
we come and repose by you for a. little while, and to-morrow the march 
begins again, and the toil, and the struggle, and the desert. Good-bye, 
foutitain ! Whisper kisses to my dearest little ones for their affectionate, 
., " AuKT Ethel. 

" A friend of his, a Mr. Warrington, has spoken against us several 
times with eitraorainary ability as Barnes owns. Do you know Mr. W. ? 
He wrote a dreadful article in the Indepeadent, about the last poor 
lecture, which was indeed sad, sentimental, common-place : and the cri- 
tique is terribly comical. I could not help laughing, remembering some 
passages in it, when Barnes mentioned it : and my brother became so 
angiy ! They have put up a dreadful caricature of B. in Newcome : 
and my brother says he did it, bat I hope not. *It is very droll though: 
he used to make them Tei7 funnily. I am glad he has spirits for it 
Good bye, again. — E. N." 

" He says he did it ! " cries Mr. Pendennls, laying the letter down. 
" Barnes Newcome would scarcely caricature himself, my dear ! " 

" ' He ' often means — means Clive — I think," says Mrs. Fendennis, • 
in an off-hand manner. 

"O! he means Clive, does he, Laura?" 

"Yes — and youmeangciose,Mr.feQdenais!" that saucy lady replies. 

It must have been about the very time when this letter was written, 
that a critical conversation occurred between Clive and his father, of 
which the lad did not inform me until mnch \aXSl days ; as was the case 
— the reader has been more than once begged to believe — with many 
other portions of this biography. 

One nigbt the Colonel having come home from a round of elec- 
tioneering visits, not half-satisfied with himself; exceedingly tuinoyed 
(much moft Jbftn he (Sired to own) with the tmpudence of some rude 
fellows at the public-houses, who had interrupted bis fine speeches with 
odious hiccups and fdhiliar jeers, was seated brooding over his cheroot 
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b; his cliimney-fire ; friend F. B. (of whose companionfihip his patron 
was occastonaltf tired) finding mticii better amusement with the JoUy 
BritoDB, in the Boecawen Booms belon. The Colonel, as an elec- 
tioneering business, had made his appearance in the Ctub. Bat that 
ancient Boman warrior had frightened those simple Britons. His man- 
ners nere too awful for them : so nere CliTe's, who visited them also 
under Mr. Pott's introduction ; but the two gentlemen — each being full 
of care and personal annoyance at the time, acted like wet-blanliets 
upon the Britons — whereas F, B. wanned them and cheered them, 
affably parteok of their meals with them, and graciously shared their 
cups. So the Colonel was alone, listening to tho far-off roar of the 
Britons' chomsses by an expiring fire, as he sate by a glass of cold 
negus, and the ashes of his cigar. 

I dare say he may have been thinking that his fire was well nigh 
out, his cup at the dregs, his pipe little more now than dost and ashes 
— when Clive, candle in hand, came into their sitting-room. 

As each saw the other's face, it was so very aad and worn and pale, 
that the yonng man started back ; and the elder, with quite the tender- 
ness of old days, cried " God bless me, my boy, how ill you look ! 
Come and warm yourself — look, the fire's out! Have something,- 
Clivy ! " 

For months past they had not had a really kind word. The tender 
old voice smote upon Clive, and he hurst into sudden teare. They 
rained upon his father's trembling old brown hand as he stooped down 
and kissed it. 

" You look very ill too, father," says Clive. 

" III ? not I!" cries the father still keeping the boy's hand under 
both his own on the mAntel-piece. " Such a battered old fellow as I 
am, has a ri^t to bok the worse for wear ; but you, boy, why do you 
look so pale"" 

" I haft seen a ghost father," Clive answered. Thomas, however, 
looked alarmed and inquisitive as though the boy was wandering in 
his mind. 

" The ghost of my youth, father, the ghost of my happiness, and the 
best days of my life," groaned ont the young man. " I saw EtLel to day. 
I went to see Sarah Mason, and she was there." 

" I had seen her. but I did not epeak of her," said the father ? "I 
thought it was best not to mention her to you, my poor bcrf . And are — 
are, you fond of her still ? Clive ! " 

" Still ! once means always in these things, father, doesn't it. Once 
means to day and yesterday, and for ever and ever." 

" Nay my boy, you mustn't talk to me so, or even to yonrself so. 
You have the dearest little wife at home, a dear little wife and child." 

"You bad a son, and have been kind enough to him, God knows. 
Tou had a wife ; but that doesn't prevent otheP — other thoughts. Do 
you know you never spoke twice in your life about my mother ? You 
didn't care for her." 
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" I — I, did my duty by her ; I denied ber nothing. I scarcely ever 
had a word with her, and X did my best to make her happy." interposed 
the Colonel. 

"I knom, bat your heart waa with tho other. So is mine. It's 
fatal, it runs in the family," father. 

The boy looked so ine^bly wretched, that tho father's heart melted 
still more. "I did my beat CUto," the Colonel gasped out. " I went 
to that villain Barnes and offered him to settle every sbilliog I was 
worth on you— I did — -you didn't know that — I'd kill myself for your 
sake, Clivy. What's an old fellow worth living for? I can live upon a 
crust and a cigar. I don't oare about a carriage, and only go in it to 
please Roaey. I wanted to give up all for you, but he played me false, 
that scoundrel cheated us both ; he did, and bo did Ethel." 

*' No, sir, I may have thought so in my rage once, but I know better 
now. She was the victim and not the agent. Did Madame de Florae 
play you false when she married her husband ? It waa her fate, and 
she underneDt it We all bow to it, we ace in the track and the car 
passes over us. You know it does, father." The Colonel was a fatalist : 
he had often advanced this oriental creed in his simple discourses with 
his son and Olive's fi'ieuds. 

"Besides," Clivo went on, "Ethel does not care for me. She re- 
ceived me to-day quite coldly, and held her band out as if we had only 
parted last year. I suppose she likes that marquis who jilted her — 
God blesa her. How shall we know what wins the hearts of women? 
She has mine. There was my Fate. Praise be to Allah ! It is over," 

" But there's that villain who injured you. His isn't over yet," cried 
the Colonel, clenching his trembling band. 

" Ab, father ! Let us leave him to Allah too ! Suppose Madame 
de Florae bad a brother who insulted you. You know you wouldn't 
have revenged yourself. You would have wounded ber in striking him." 

" Yon called out Barnes yourself, boy," cried the father. 

" That was for another cauee, and not for my quarrel. And how do 
you know I intended to fire ? By Jove, I was so miserable then that 
an ounce of lead would have done me little harm." 

The lather saw the son's mind more clearly ibaa he had ever done 
hitherto. They had scarcely ever talked upon that subject, which the 
Colonel found was so deeply fixed in dive's heart He-thought of bis 
own early days, and bow he had suffered, and beheld bis son before 
him racked with the same cruel pangs of enduring grief. And he 
began to own Uiat be had pressed him too hastily in bis marriage ; and 
to make an allowance for an uuhappiness of which he had in part been 
the cauae. 

" Mashallah ! Clive, my boy," said the old man, " What is done is 
done." 

" Let us break up our camp before this place, and not go to war with 
Barnes, father," said Clive. " Let us have peace — and forgive him if 
we can." 
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" And retreat before this scoundrel ? Clive " 

" What is a victory OTer euch a fellow ? One gires a chimney-sweep 
the wall, &ther." 

" I Bay again — ^Wbat is dons is done. I faaTe pronueod to meet 
him at the huatingB, and I will. I think it ia beat: and you u» right : 
and you act like a high-minded gentleman — and my dear, dear oU boy 
— not to meddle in the quarrel — though I didn't think so — and the 
difference ga*e me a great deal of pain — and so did what Pendennia 
said — and I'm wrong — and thank God I am wrong — and God bless 
you, my own boy," the Colonel cried oat in a burst of emotion — and 
the two went to their bed-rooma together, and were happier aa they 
shook bands at the doors of their adjoining chambers than they had 
been for many a long day and year. 
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A VING 
thus given 
his chal- 
lenge, recon- 
noitered the 
enemy, and 
pledged him- 
self to do bat- 
tle at the 
ensuing elec- 
tion. our 
Colonel took 
leave of the 



Newcome, 
and returned to hia banking a£Etiirs in London. His departure was as 
that of ft great public personage ; the gentlemen of the Committee 
followed him olwequioosly down to the train. "Quick," bawls out 
Mr. Potts to Mr. Brown, the station-maater, " Quick, Mr. Brown, a 
carrit^e for Colonel Newcome ! " Half-a-dozen hats are taken off as 
ho enters into the carriage, F. Bayham and his servant after him, 
with portfolios, umbrellas, shawls, despatch-boxes. Clive was not there 
to act as his father's aide-de-camp. After their conversation together, 
the young man had returned to Mrs. Clive and his other duties in life. 
It has been said that Mr. Peudennia was in the country, engaged in 
a pursuit exactly similar lo that which occupied Colonel Newcome. 
The menaced dissolution of parliament did not take place so soon as 
we expected. The ministry still hung together, and by consequence. 
Sir Barnes Newcome kept the seat in the House of Commons, from 
which his elder kinsman was eager to oust him, Away from London, 
and having but few correspondents, save on afl&irs of business, I heard 
little of Olive and the Colonel, save an occasional puff of one of Colonel 
Newcome's entertainments in the "Pall Mall Gazette," to which 
journal F. Bayham still condesceoded to contribute ; and a satisfactory 
announcement in a certain part of that paper, that on such a day, in 
Hyde Park Gardens, Mrs. Clive Newcome had presented her husband 
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i?ith a son. Clive wrote to me presently, to infonti me of the drcnm- 
Btance, stating at the same time, vith but modema gratification on his 
own part, that the Campaigner, Mrs. Newoome's mamma, had upon 
this second occasion, mside a second lodgment in her dai^;hter's house 
and bed-chamber, and showed herself affably disposed to forget the little 
unpleasantriea which had olonded over the snDshine of her former visit. 

Laura with a smile of some bomour, said she thought now would be 
the time when if Clive could be spared from his bank, he might pay ns 
that visit at Faifoaks which bad been due so long, and hinted that 
change of air and a temporary absence from Mrs. M'Kenzie, might be 
agreeable to my old friend. 

It was on the contrary Mr. Pendennis's opinion that bis wife 
artfully chose that period of time when little Bosey was, per force, kept 
at home and occopied with her delightful maternal duties to invite 
Clive to see us. Mrs. Laura frankly owned that she liked our Clive 
better without his wife than with her, and never ceased to regret that 
pretty Eosey bad not bestowed her little hand upon Captain Hoby, as 
she bad been very well diqjosed at one time to do. Against all 
marriages of interest this sentimental Laura never foiled to utter indig- 
nant protests 1 and Clive's had been a marriage of interest, a marriage 
made up by the old people, a marriage to which the young man hod only 
yielded out of good-nature and obedience. She would apoetrophise her 
unconscious young ones, and inform those itmoceut babies that ikey 
should never be made to marry except for love, never — an announcement 
which was received with perfect indifierence by little Arthur on bia 
rooking-horBe, and little Helen smiling and crowing in her mother's lap. 

So Clive came down to ns careworn in appearance, but very pleased 
and happy, he said, to stay for a while with the friends of his youth. 
We showed him our modest rural lions ; we got him such sport and 
company as our quiet neighbourhood afforded, vie gave him fishing in 
the Brawl, endXaura in her pony-chaise drove him to Baymoutb. and 
to Clavering Park, and town, and to visit the famous cathedral at 
Ohatteris, where she was pleased to recount certain inddents of her 
husband's youth. 

Olive laughed at my wife's stories, he pleased himself in our home ; 
he played with onr children with whom he became a great favourite ; 
he was happier he told me with a sigh than he had been fur many a 
day. His gentle hostess echoed the sigh of the poor young fellow. 
She was sure that bis pleasure was only transitory, and was convinced 
that many deep cares we^hed upon bia mind. 

Ere loi^ my old school-fellow made me sundry confessions, which 
showed that Laura's surmises were correct. About his domestic a&ira 
he did not treat much, the lit^e boy was said to be a very fine little 
boy, the ladies had taken entire possesaion of him. " I can't stand 
Mia. M'Kenzie any longer, I own," says Clive; " but how resist a wife 
at such a moment ? Boba was sure she would die, unless her mother 
came to her, and of course we invited Mrs. Mac This time she is all 
smiles and politeness with the Colonel : the last quarrel is laid upon 
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me, and in so far I am easy, aa the old folks get oa pretty well toge- 
ther. To me, considering these things, it was dear that Mr. Clive 
Newcome nas but a very secondary personage indeed in his father's 
new fine bouse which he inhabited, and in which the poor Colonel had 
hoped they were to live such a happy &mily. 

But it was about Glire Newcome's pecuniary affsira that I felt the 
most disquiet when he came to explain these to me. The Colonel's 
capital and that considerable sum which Mrs. Clive had inherited from 
her good old uncle, were all involved ia a common stock, of which 
Colonel Nfiwcome took the management. "The goremor underetandi 
business so well jou see," says Clive, " is a most remarkable head for 
accoimts, he must hare inheriMd that from my grandfather, you know, 
who mode his own fortune: all the Newcomes are good at accounts 
except me, a poor useleaa devil who knows nothing but to paint a picture, 
and who can't even do that. He cuts off the head of a thistle as he 
speaks, bites his tawny muitachioa, plunges his hands into his pookets 
and his soul iuCo revene." 

"You don't mean to say?" asks Mr. Pendennis, "that your wife's 
fortune baa not been eettled upon herself? " 

" Of course it has been settled upon herself, that is, it is sntirelybei 
own — you know the Colonel has managed all the business, be under* 
stands it better than we do." 

" Do you say that your wife's money ia not vested in the bands of 
truatees, and for her benefit? " 

" My father is one of the truatees. I tell you he manages the whole 
thing. What is hb proper^ is mine and ever has been : and I might 
draw upon biro as much as I liked : and you know it's five times as 
great as my wife's. What is his is ours, and what is ours is his, <£ 
course; for instance, the India Stock, whiob poor Uaole James left, 
that now stands in the Colonel's name. He wants to be a Director : 
he will be. at the next election — he must hare e. ceitaia quantity of 
India- Stock, don't you see?" ' 

"My dear fellow, is there then no setdunent made upon your vita 
at air?" .1 

" You needn't look so frightened," says Clive. " I made a settle- 
ment on her: with all my worldly goods I did her endow — three 
thousand three hundred and tliirty-three pounds six and eight pence, 
which my father sent over from India to my uncle, years ago, when I 
came home." 

I might well indeed be aghast at this neits, and bad yet further 
intell^ence from Olive, whioh by no means contributed to lessen my 
uixiety. This worthy old Colonel, who ftmcied himself to be so clever 
a man of business, chose to conduct it in utter ignorance and defituice 
of law. If anything bi^pened to the Bundleound Bank it was clear 
that not only every shilling of his own property but every farthing 
bequeathed to Rosa Mackenzie would be lost, only his retiring pension, 
which was luckily considerable, and the hundred pounds a year nhioh 
Clire had settled on his wife, would be saved out of the rnvQ> ~ , , ^ r ,' 
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And now Glive confided to me his own Borioua doubts and misgivings 
r^ardisg the proBperity of the Bank itself. He did not know vhj, 
bat he could not help fancying that things were going wrong. Tboae 
partners who had come home, having sold ont of the Bank, and living 
in England bo splendidly, why had they quitted it ? The Colonel said 
it was a proof of the prosperity of the company, ibat so many gentlemen 
were enriched who had taken shares in it. " But vhen I asked my 
&ther," Olive continued, " Why he did not himself withdraw ? the dear 
old boy's countenance fell : he told ma such things were not to be done 
every day ; and ended, as usual, by saying that I do not understand 
anything about bnsiness. No more I do : that is the truth. I h&te 
the whole concern. Fen ! I hate that great tawdry house in which we 
live; and those fearfully stupid parties: — 0, how I wish we were back in 
Fitaroy Sqoafe 1 But who can recall bygones, Arthur ; or wrong steps, 
in life? We must make the best of to-day, and to-morrow most take 
care of itself. ' Poor little child ! ' I could not help thinking, as I to<& 
it crying in my arms the other day, ' What has life in store for yon, 
my poor weeping baby?' My mother-in-law cried out that I should drop 
the baby, and that only the Colonel knew how to hold it. My wife 
called from her bed : the nurse dashed up and scolded me ; and they 
drove me out of the room amongst them. By Jove, Pen, I laugh when 
some of my friends congratulate me on my good fortune ! I am not 
quite the father of my own child, nor the husband of my own wife, nor 
even the master of my own easel. I am managed for, don't yon see ! 
boarded, lodged, and done for. And here is the man they coll happy? 
Happy I 1 1 ! why had I not your strength of mind ; and why did 
I ever leave my art, my mistress ? " 

And herewith the poor lad fell to chopping thistles again; and 
quitted Foiroaks shortly, leaving his friends there very much disquieted 
about his prospects, actual and future. 

The expected dissolution of Parliament came at length. All the 
country papers in England teemed with electioneering addresses ; and 
the country was in a flutter with parti-coloured ribbons. Colonel 
Thomas Newcome, pursuant to his promise, offered himself to the 
independent electors of Newcome in the liberal journal of the family 
town, whilst Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart, addressed himself to his old 
and tried friends, and called upon the fiienda of the constitution to 
rally round him in the conservative print. The addresses of our friend 
were sent to us at Fairoaks by the Colonel's indefatigable aide-deK»mp, 
Mr. Frederic Bayham. During the period which had elapsed since 
the Colonel's last canTf^ng visit, and the issuing of the writs now daily 
expected for the new Parliament ; many things of great importance had 
occurred in Thomas Newcome's family— events which were kept secret 
from his biographer, who was, at this period also, pretty entirely 
occupied with his own affairs. These, however, are not the present 
subject of this history, which has Newcome for its business, and the 
parties engaged in the &mily quarrel there. 

There were four candidates in the field for the representation of that 
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boroagh. That old and tried member of Farliameiit, Mr. Bimce, was 
considered to be secure : and the Baronet's seat was thought to be 
pretty safe on accouat of his influence in the place. Neverth^ess, 
Thomas Newcorae's supporters were confident for their champion, and 
that when the parties came to the poll, the extreme liberals of the 
boroagh would divide their votes between him and the fourth candidate, 
the uQCompromiBing Radical, Mr. Barker. 

In due time the Colonel and bis staff arrived at Newcome, and 
resumed the active canvass which thej had commenced some months 
previously. Clive was not in his father's suite this time, nor Mr. 
Warrington, whose engagements took him elsewhere. The lawyer, 
tBe editor of the Independent, and F. B , were the Colonels chief 
men. His head-quartera (which F. B. liked jery well), were at the hotel 
where we last saw bim, and whence issuing with bis aide-de-camp at 
bis heels, the Colonel went round, tA canvas personally, according to 
his . promise, every free and independent elector of the Borough. 
Barnes too was canvassing eagerly on bis side, and was most affable 
and active ; the two parties would often meet nose to nose in the same 
street, and their retainers exchange looks of defiance. With Mr. 
fotts of the Independent a big man, on his left; with Mr. 
Frederick, a still bigger man, on his right; his own trusty bamboo cane 
in his hand, before which poor Barnes bad shrunk abashed ere now. 
Colonel Newcome had commonly the best of these street encounters, 
and frowned his nephew, Barnes, and Barnes's staEToff the pavement. 
With the non-electors, the Colonel was a decided favourite ; the boys 
inrari^ly hurrayed him; whereas they jeered and uttered ironical cries 
after poor Barnes, asking, " Who beat bis wife ? Who drove his 
children to the workhouse ? " and other unkind personal questions. 
The man upon whom the libertine Barnes had inilicted so cruet an 
iigury in his early days, was now the baronet's bitterest enemy. He 
assailed him with curses and threats when they met, and leagued his 
brother workmen against him. The wretched Sir Barnes owned with 
contrition, that the sins of his youth pursued him : bis enemy scoffed 
at the idea of Barnes's repentance ; he was not moved at the grief, 
the punishment in bis own family; the humiliation and remorse which 
the repentant prodigal piteously pleaded. No man was louder in his 
cries of mea culpa than Barnes ; no man professed a more edifying 
repentance. He was hat in hand to every black coat, established, or 
dissenting. Repentance was to his interest, to be sure, but yet let us 
hope it was sincere. There is some hypocrisy, of which one does not 
like even to entertain the thought ; especially that awful Maehood 
which trades with divine truth, and takes the name of heaven in vain. 

The Roebuck Inn, at Newcome, stands in the market-place directly 
facing the King's Arms, where as we know, Colonel Newcome, and 
uncompromising toleration held their head quarters. Immense banners 
of blue and yellow floated from every vrindow of the King's Arms, and 
decorated the balcony from which the Colonel and the assistants were 
in the habit of addressing the multitude. Fiddlers and trumpeters 
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amtjed in bis colours paraded tbe town aad enlirened it irith their 
melodious strains, Otiier trumpeters and fiddlers bearing tbe true blue 
cockades and colours of Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart, would encouut«r 
the Colonel's musiciana, on which occasions of meeting it is to be feared 
email barmony was produced. They banged each other with their 
brazen instruments. The wariike drummers thumped each other's 
heads in lieu of tbe professional sheepskio. Tbe town-bojs and street 
blackguards rejoiced in these combats, and exhibited their valour on oae 
side or tbe otber. Tbe Colonel bad b) pay a long bill for broken brass 
irhen be settled tbe little accounts of the election. 

In after times, F. B. was pleased to describe the circumstances of a 
contest in which he bore a most distinguished part. It was. F. Bfa 
opinion that his private eloqoenoe brought over many waverers to tbe 
Colonel's side, and converted numbers of the benighted followers of 
Sir Barnes Nenoome. Baybam's voice was indeed magnificent, and 
could be heard from the . King's Arm's btdcony above the shout 
and roar of tbe mtiltitude, the gongs and bugles of the oppo- 
sition bands. He was untiring in his oratoty — undaunted in the 
presence of the crowds below. He was immensely popular, F. B. 
Whether he laid his hand upou hie broad chest, took off bis hat and 
«>aved it, or pressed his blue and yellow ribbons to his bosom, the 
crowd shouted, " Hurra ! silence! bravo! Bayham for ever 1 " "They 
would have carried me in triumph," said F. B. ; " if I bad but tbe 
necessary qualification I might be member for Newcome this day or 
any other I cboee." 

I am afraid in this conduct of the Colonel's election Mr. Bayham 
resorted to acts of which his principal certainly would disapprove, and 
engaged au-tiliaiies whose allianca was scarcely creditable— Whoso was 
the band which flung the potato which struck Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Bart., on tbe nose as he was haranguing the people from the Roebuck? 
How came it that wbenevOT Sir Barnes and his friends essayed to speak, 
such an awful yelling and groaning took place in the crowd below, that 
tbe words of those feeble orators were inaudible ? Who smashed all 
the &ont windows of the Boebnck ? Colonel Newcome had not words 
to express his indignation at proceedings so unfair. When Sir Barnes 
and his staff were hustled in the market-place and most outragoously 
shoved, jeered, and jolted, tbe Colonel from the Kings' Arms oi^anised 
a rapid sally, which he himself headed with his bamboo cane ; cut out 
Sir Barnes and bis followers from tbe bauds of the mob and addressed 
these ruffians in a noble speech, of which the bamboo cane — English- 
man — shame — fair-play, were the most emphatic expressions. The mob 
cheered Old Tom as they called him — they made way for Sir Barnes, 
who shrunk pale and shuddering back into bis betel again — who always 
persisted in saying that that old villain of a dn^oon had planned both 
(be assault and tbe rescue. 

" When tbe dregs of the people— the scum of the rabble, sir, 
banded together by die myrmidons of Sir Barnes Newcome, attacked 
us at tbe King's Arms, and smashed ninety-six pounds' worth of glass 
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at one volley, besides kaoeking off tbe gold unioom's head and tbe tail 
of the Britdsh lioa; it was fine, air," F. B. said, "to see how the 
Colonel came forward, and the coolness of the old boy in the midst of 
the action. He stood there in front, sir, with his old hat off, never so 
much as once bobbing his old head, and I think he spoke rather better 
under fire than he did when there was no danger. Between ourselves, 
be ^n't mnch of a speaker, the old Colonel ; he hems aud hahs, and 
repeats himself a good. deal. He hasn't the gift of natural eloquence 
which aorne men have, Pendennie. You should have heard my speech, 
sir, on the Thuraday in the Town Hall — that was something tike a speech. 
Fotts nas jealous of it, and always reported me most shamefully." 

In spite of bis respeotful behaviour to the gentlemen in black coats, 
his soup tickets and his flannel tickets, his own pathetic lectures and 
his sedulons attendance at other folk's sermons, poor Barnes could not 
keep up his credit with the serious interest at Newcome, and the meet- 
ing-houses and their respective pastors and frequenters turned their 
backs upon him. The case against him was too flagrant: his enemy, 
the factory-man, worked it ivith an extraordinary skill, malice, and 
pertinaci^. Not a single man, woman, or child in Newcome but was 
made acquainted with Sir Barnes's earl; peccadillo. Ribald ballads were 
howled through the streets describing hia sin, and his deserved punish- 
ment. For very shame, the reverend dissenting gentlemen were obliged 
to refrain from voting for him ; such as ventured, believing in the 
sincerity of his repentance, to give him their voices, were yelled away 
from the polling-places. A very great number who would have been 
his friends, were compelled to bow to decency and public opinion, aud 
supported the Colonel. 

Hooted avray from the hustings, and tbe public places whence the 
rival candidates addressed the free and independent electors, this 
wretched and persecuted Sir Bunea invited hia friends and supporters 
to meet him at the Athenesum Boom — scene of his previous eloqaent 
performances. . But, though this apartment was defended by tickets, the 
people burst into it : and Nemesis in the shape of the persevering 
factory-man appeared, before the scared Sir Barnes and his puzzled 
committee. The man stood up and bearded the pale Baronet. He had 
a good cause, and viae in truth a for better master of debate than our 
banking friend, being a great speaker amongst his brother operatives, 
by whom political questions are discussed, and the conduct of political 
men examined, with a ceaseless interest and with an ardour and 
eloqnence which are often unknown in what is caileA superior society. 
This man and his friends round about him fiercely ailenced the clamour 
of " turn him out," with which his first appearance was assailed by Sir 
Barnes's hangers.on. He said, in the nameof justice he would speak up; 
if they were fathers of families and loved their wives and daughters he 
dared them to refuse him a hearing. Did they love their wives and 
their children ? it was a shame that they should take such a man as 
that yonder for their representative in parliament. But the greatest 
sensation be made vras when in the middle of his speech after inveighiitg 
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against Barnes's crael^ and parental ingratitude, he asked, " Where 
were Barnes's children," and actuallj thrust forward two, to the amaze- 
ment of the committee and the gbaBtlj astonishment of the guilty 
Baronet himself^ 

"Xiook at them," aajs the man : " they ore almost in rags, they have to 
put up with scanty and hard food ; contrast them with his other 
children, whom you see larding in gilt carriagee, robed in purple and 
fine linen, and scattering mud from their wheels over ua hnmble people 
as we walk the streets ; ignorance and atarratian is good enough for 
these, for those others nothing can be t«o floe or too dear. What can 
a fiictory girl expect from such a fine high-bred white-handed ariato- 
cratic gentleman as Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, bnt to be cajoled, 
and seduced, and deserted, and \th t« starve. When she baa served 
my lord's pleasure, hernatural fate is to be tamed into the street; 
let her go and rot there, and her children beg in the gutter." 

" This is the most shameful imposture," gasps out Sir Barnes ; 
" these children are not — are not " — 

The man interrupted him with a bitter laugh. "No," says be, " tbey 
are not his ; that's true enough, friends. It's Tom Martin's girl and boy, 
a precious pair of lazy little scamps. But, at first he thought they were 
his children. See how mnch he knows about them ! He hasn't seen his 
children for years ; he would have left them, and their mother, to starve, 
and did, bnt for shame and fear. The old man, his father, pensioned 
them, and he hasn't the heart to stop their wages now. Men of New- 
come, will you have this man to represent you in Parliament ? " And the 
crowd roared out, no ; and Barnes and his Bhame-&ced committee slunk 
out of the plac«, and no wonder the dissenting clerical gentlemen were 
shy of voting for him. 

A brilliant and pictturesque diversion in Colonel Newcome'e favour 
was due to the inventive genins of his bithful aide-de-camp, F. B. 
On the polling-day, as the carriages full of voters came up to the 
market-place, there appeared nigh to the booths an open barouche, 
covered all over with ribbon, and containing Frederick Bajham, Esq., 
profusely decorated vrith the Colonel's colours, and a very old woman 
and her fema}e attendant, who were similarly ornamented. It was 
good old Mrs. Mason, who was pleased with the drive and the sun- 
shine, though she scarcely understood the meaning of the turmoil, with 
her maid by her side, delighted to wear such ribbons, and sit in such 
a post of honour. Bising up in the carriage, F. B. took off his hat, 
bade his men of brass be silent, who were accustomed to bray " See 
the Conquering Hero comes," whenever the Colonel, or Mr. Bayham, 
his brilliant wde-de-camp, made their appearance ; — bidding, we say, the 
musicians and the universe to be silent, F. B. rose, and made the 
citiiens of Newcome a splendid speech. Good old nnconscious Mrs. 
Maeon was the theme of it, and the Colonel's virtues and fiutbftil 
gratitude in tending her. She was his &ther's old friend. She was 
Sir Barnes Newcoma's grandfather's old friend. She had lived for 
more than fbr^ yeua at Sir Barnes Newcome's door, and how often 
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had he been to see her ? Did bego everf veek? No. Ever; month ? 
No. Every jeajr? No. Never in the whole course of hia life, had 
be Bet bis foot into her doors ! (Load y^s, and cries of shame.) Never 
bad he done her one single act of Idndneas. Whereas for years and 
years post, when he was away in India, heroieotly fighting the battles 
of his country, when be was distinguishing himself at Assaye, and — 
and — Mulligatawny, and Seringapatam, in the hottest of the fight, and 
the fiercest of the danger, in the most terrible moment of the conflict, 
and the crowniug glory of the victory, the good, the brave, the kind 
old Colonel, — why should he say Colonel ? why should he not say Old 
Tom at once ? (immense roars of applause) always remembered his dear 
old nurse and friend. Look at that shawl, boys, which she has got onl 
My belief is that Colonel Newcoms took that shawl in single combat, 
and on horseback, from the prime roinistor of Tippoo Saib. Immense 
cheers and cries of " Bravo Bayham I " Look at that brooch the dear old 
thing wears ! (ho kissed her band whilst so apostrophising her) ; Tom 
Newcome never brags about his military achievements, be is the most 
modest as well as the bravest man in the world ; what if I were to tell 
you that he cut that brooch from the throat of on Indian rajah ? 
He's man enough to do it (He is ; he is ; feom all parte of the crowd). 
What, you want to take the horses out, do you ? (to the crowd, wlw 
were removing those quadrupeda) ; I ain't a going to prevent you ; I 
expected as much of you : Men of Newcome, I expected as much of 
you, for I know you 1 Sit still, old lady ; don't be frightened, ma'am, 
they are only going to pull you to the King's Aims, and show you to 
the Colonel. 

This, indeed, was the direction in which the mob (whether infiamed by 
spontaneous enthusiasm, or e&cited by cunning agents placed amoogst 
the populace by F. B., T cannot say,) now took the barouche and its 
three occupants. With a myriad roar and about the carriage was 
dragged up in &ont of the King's Arms, from the balconies of which a 
most satisfactory account of the polling was already placarded. Tbe 
extra noise and shouting brought out the Colonel, who looked at first 
with curiosity at the advecciiig procession, and then, as he caught ^ght 
of Sarah Mason, with a blush and a bow of his kind old head. 

" Look at him, boys ! " cried the enraptured F. B., pointing up to 
the old man. " Look at him; the dear old boy! Isn't he an old 
trump? which will you have for your member, Barnes Newcome or 
Old Tom?" 

And as might be supposed, an immense shout of " Old Tom ! " arose 
from the multitude ; in the midst of which, blushing and bowing still, the 
Colonel went back to his committee-room : and the bands played " See 
the Conquering Hero" louder than ever : and poor Barnes in the course 
of his duty having to come out upon his balcony at the Eoebuck 
opposite, was saluted with a yell as vociferous as the cheer for the 
Colonel had been : and old Mrs. Mason asked what the noise was about : 
and after making several vain efforts, in dumb show, to the crowd, 
Barnes slunk back into bis hole agaJn as pale as tbe turnip which was 
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fluDg at his head ; and the horses nere brought ; and Mrs. Mason driven 
home ; and the day of election came to an end. 

BeeaoDS of personal gratitude as we have statod already, prevented 
his Highness the Prince do Moncontonr from taking a part in this 
family contest. His brethren of the House of Higg, however, very 
much to Florae's gratification gave their second votes to Colonel 
Mewcorae, carrying with them a very great number of electors : we 
know that in the present parliament, Mr. Higg and Mr. Bunce sit for 
the Borough of Newcome. Having had monetary transactions with Sir 
Barnes Newcome, and entered largely into Railway speculations with 
him. the Messrs. Higg had found reason to quarrel with the Baronet ; 
accuse him of sharp practises to the present day, and have long stories 
to tel! which do not concern us about Sir Barnes' a tralagems— gasping 
and extortion. They and their following, deserting Sir Barnes, 
ivhoin the; had supported in previous elections, and voted for the 
Colonel, although some of the opinions of that gentleman were rather 
too extreme for such sober persons. 

Not exactly knowing what his politics were when he commenced 
the canvass, T can't say to what opinions the poor Colonel did not 
find himself committed by the time when the election was over. The 
worthy gentleman felt himself not a little hnmiliated by what he had 
to say and to unsay, by baring to answer questions, to submit to 
familiarities, to shake hands, which to say truth ho did not care for 
grasping at all. His habits were aristocratic : his educadon had been 
military ; the kindest and simplest soul alive, he yet disliked all fami- 
liarity, and expected from common people the sort of deference which 
he bad received from his men in the regiment. The contest saddened 
and mortified him ; he felt that he was using wrong means to obtain 
an end that perhaps was not right (for so his secret conscience mast 
have told him) ; he was derogating from his own honour in tampering 
with political opinions, submitting to familiarities, condescending to 
stand by whilst his agents solicited vulgar suSragea or uttered clap- 
traps about retrenchment and reform. " I felt T was wrong," he said 
to me in after days, " though / was too proud to own my error in 
those times, and you and your good wife and my boy were right in 
protesting against that mad election." Indeed, though we little knew 
what events were speedily to happen, Laura and I felt very little satis- 
faction when the result of the Newcome election was made known to 
us, and we found Sir Barnes Newcome third, and Col. Thomas New< 
come second upon the poll, 

Ethel was absent with her children at Brighton. She was glad, she 
wrote, not to have been athome during the election. Mr. and Mrs. C. 
were at Brighton, too. Ethel bad seen Mrs. C. and her child once or 
twice. It was a very fine child. " My brother came down to us," she 
wrote, " after all was over. He is furious against M. de Montcontour, 
who, he says, persuaded the Whigs to vote against him, and turned 
the election." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CHILTHBK HUNDBEDS, 

E shall say no more 
regarding Thomas New- 
come's political doings ; 
fais speeches against 
Barnes, and the Ba- 
ronet's replies. The 
nephew was beaten by 
his stout old uncle. 
i In due time the Ga- 
zette announced that 
; Thomas Newcome, 
Esq., was returned as 
ooe of the Members of 
Parliament for the 
borough of Newcome ; 
and, after triumphant dinneis, speeches, and rejoicings, the member 
came back to hia family in London, and to his affairs in that city. 

The good Colonel appeared to be by no means elated by his victoiy. 
He would not allow that he was wrong in engaging in that femily war, 
of which we have just seen the issue ; though it may be that his secret 
remorse on this account in part occasioned his disquiet. But there were 
other reasons which his family not long afterwards came to understand, 
for the gloom and low spirits which now oppressed the head of their 
home. 

It was obserred (that is, if simple little lUney took the trouble to 
observe) that the entertainments at the Colonel's mansion were more 
frequent and splendid even than before ; the silTer cocoa-nut tree waa 
constantly in requisition, and around it were assembled many new 
guests, who had not fonneriy been used to sit under those branches. 
Mr. Sherrick and his wife appeared at those parties, at which the pro- 
prietor of Lady Wbittlesea's obapel made himself perfectly fiimiliar. 
Sherrick cut jokes with the master of the house, which the latter 
received with a very grave acquiescence ; he ordered the servants about, 
addressing the butler as " Old Corkscrew," and bidding the footman, 
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whom he loved to call by his Christian name, to " look alive." He 

called the Colonel " Newcome " sometJmea, and facetiously apecnlated 
upon the degree of relationabip Bubaistiug between them now that his 
daughter was married to Clive's uncle, the Colonel'a brother-in-law. 
Though I dare say Clive did not much relbh receiving news of his 
auut. Sherrick was sure to bring such intelligence when it reached him ; 
and announced, in due time, the birth of a little cousin at Bo^lywallah, 
whom the fond parents designed to name " Thomas Newcome Honey- 

A dreadful panic and ghastly terror seized poor Clive on an occasion 
which he described to me afterwards. Going out from home one day 
with his father, he beheld a wine-merchant's cart, from which hampers 
were carried down the area gate into the lower regions of Colonel New- 
come's house. " Sherrick and Co., Wine Merchants, Walpole Street," 
was painted upon the vehicle. 

" Good heavens ! sir ; do you get your wine from him, f " Clive 
cried out to his father, remembering Honeyman's provisions in early 
times. The Colonel, looking very gloomy and turning red, said, "Yes, 
he bought wine from Sherrick, mho had been very good natured and 
serviceable ; and who — and who, you know, is our connection now." 
■When informed of the circumstance by Olive, I too, as I confess, thought 
the incident alarming. 

Then Olive, with a htu^h, told me of a grand battle which had taken 
place in consequence of Mrs. Mackenzie's behaviour to the wine- 
merchant's wife. The Campaigner had treated this very kind and 
harmless, but vulgar woman, with extreme hauteiiT~-h&i talked loud 
during her singing — the beauty of which, to say truth, time had con- 
siderably impaired — had made contemptuous observations regarding her 
upon more than one occasion. At length the Colonel broke out in 
great wrath against Mrs, Mackenzie — bade her to respect that lady as 
one of his guests — and, if she did not like the company which assembled 
at his house, hinted to her that there were many thousand other houses 
in Loudon where she could find a lodging. For the sake of her child, 
and her adored grandchild, the Campaigner took no notice of this hint; 
and declined to remove from the quarter which she had occupied ever 
since she had become a grand-mamma. 

I myself dined once or twice, with my old friends, under the shadow 
of the pickle-bearing cocoa-nut tree ; and could not but remark a change 
of personages in the society assembled. The manager of the City branch 
of the B. B. C. was always present — an ominouB-Iooking man, whose 
whispers and compliments seemed to make poor Olive, at bis end of 
the table, very melancholy. With the City manager came the Oitf 
manager's friends, whose jokes passed gaily round, and who kept the 
conversation to themselves. Once I had the happiness to meet Mr. 
Katray, who had returned, filled with rupees from the Indian bank ; who 
told us many anecdotes of the splendour of Ram-un-Lal at Calcutta, 
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wbo complimented the Colonel oa Ms fine hoose kuA grand dinners with 
sinister good hamoar. Those complimeDts did not seem to please our 
poor friend, that fiuniliarity choked him. A briBk little chattering 
attornej, yec; intimate with Shenick, with a wife of dnbiaus gentility, 
was another constant guest. He enlivened the table by his jokes, and 
recounted choice stories about the aristocracy, with ceitain members of 
whom the little man seemed very familiar. He knew to a shilling 
hon much this lord owed — and how much the creditors allowed to that 
marqaie. He had been concerned with such and such a nobleman, who 
waa now in the Queen's Bench. Ho spoke of their lordships atiably 
and withont tiisir titles — calling upon " Louisa, my dear," his wife, to 
testify to the day when Visoonnt Tagrag dined with them, and Earl 
Bareacres sent them the pheasants. F. B., as sombre and downcast 
as his hosts now seemed to be, informed me demurely that the attorney 
was a member of one of the most eminent firms in the City — that he 
had been engaged in procuring the Colonel's parliamentary title for him 
— and in various important matters appertaining to the B. B. G. ; but 
my knowledge of the world and the law was sufficient to make me aware 
that this gentleman belonged to a well-known firm of money-lending 
solicitors, and I trembled to see such a person in the home of our good 
ColoneL Where were the generals and the judges? Where were the 
fogies aud their respectable ladies? Stupid they were, and dnll their 
company, but better a stalled ok in their society, than Mr. Campion's 
jokes over Mr. Sheirick's wines. 

After the little rebuke administered by Colonel Newcome, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie abstained from overt hostilities against any guests of her 
daughter's father-in-law; and contented herself by asanming grand 
and princees-lilce airs in die company of the new ladiea. They flattered 
her and poor little Rosa intensely. The latter liked their company no 
doubt. To a man of the world looking on, who has Been the men and 
morals of many cities, it tvas curious, almost pathetic, to watch that poor 
little innocent creature fredi and smiling, attired in bright colours and 
a thousand gewgaws, simpering in the midst of theae dating people — 
practising her litde arts, and coquetries, with snch a court round about 
her. An unconscious little maid, with rich and rare gems sparkling on 
all her fingers, and bright gold rings as many as belonged to the late 
Old Woman of Banbury Cross — still she smiled and prattled innocently 
before these banditti — I thought of Zerlina and the Brigands, in " Fra 
Diavolo." 

Walking away with P. B, from one of these parties of the Colonel's, 
and seriously alarmed at what I had observed there, I demanded of 
Baybam whether my coojeotures were not correct, that some misfortune 
overhung our old friend'a house? At first Bayham denied stoutly or 
pretended ignorance ; but at length, having reached the ** Haunt " 
together, wMch I had not visited since I waa a married man, we entered 
that place of entertainment, and were greeted hj its old landlady and 
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vaitress, and accommodated with a quiet parlour. And here F. B., 
after groaning — after Bigfaing — after eolacing himself with a prodigious 
quantity of bitter beer — fairly burst out, and, with tean in his eyes, 
made a full and sad confession respecting this unlucky Bundelcund 
Banking Company. The shares had been going lower and lower, so 
that there was no aale now for them at all. To meet the liabilities the 
directors must have undei^one the greatest sacrifices. He did not 
know — he did not like to think what the Colooel's personal losses were. 
The respectable solicitors of the Company had retired long since, after 
haTing secured payment of a moBt respectable. bill, and bad given place 
to the firm of dubious law-agents of whom I had that evening seen a 
partner. How the retiring ^irtners from India had been allowed to 
withdraw, and to bring fortunes along with them, was a mystery to 
Mr. Frederick Bayham. The great Indiaa miUwnnaire was in 
his, F. B.'s eyes, "a confouaded old mahogany-coloured heathen 
humbug." These fine parties which the Colonel was giriug, and that 
fine carri^e which was always flaunting about the park with poor 
Mrs. Clive and the Campaigner, and the nurse and the baby, were, in 
F. B.'a opinion, all decoys and shams. Ho did not mean to say that 
the meals were not paid, and that the Colonel had to plunder for his 
horses' com; but he knew that Sherrick, and the attorney, and the 
mani^er, insisted upon the necessity of giving these parties, and keeping 
up this state and grandeur, and opined ^t It was at the special instance 
of these advisers that the Colonel had contested the borough for which 
he was now returned. " Do you know how much that contest cost? " 
asks F. B, " The sum, sir, was awful ! and we have ever so much of 
it to pay. I came up twice from Newcome myself to Campion and 
Sherrick about it. I betray no secrets — F. B., air, would die a 
thousand deaths before he would tell the secrets of his benefactor .' — 
But, Fendennis, you understand a thing or two. You know what 
o'clock it is, and so does yours truly, F. B., who drinks your health. 
I know the taste of Sherrick's wine well enough. F. B., sir, fears the 
Greeks and all the gifts they bring. Confound his Amontillado ! I had 
rather drink this honest malt and hops all my life than ever see a drop 
of his abominable golden sheny. Golden ? F. B. believes it is golden 
— and a precious deal dearer than gold too " — and herewith, ringing 
the bell, my friend asked for a second pint of the just-named and 
cheaper fluid, 

I have of late had to recount portions of my dear old friend's history 
which must needs be told, and over which the writer does not like to 
dwell. If Thomas Newcome 's opulence nas unpleasant to describe, and 
to contrast with the bright goodness and simplicity I remembered in 
former days ; how much more painful is that part of .his story to which 
we are now come perforce, and which the acute reader of novels has, no 
doubt, long foreseen? Yes, sir or madam, you are quite right in the opinion 
which you have held all along regarding that Bundelcund Banking 
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Oompany, in which our Colonel has invested every rupee he poseeaees, 
Solvuntur rupees, £c. I disdain, for the moet part, the tricks and 
aurpriaes of the noveliBt'e art. Knowing, from the very beginning of our 
Btoiy, what was the issue of this Bundekund Banking coDCem, I have 
scarce had patience to keep my counsel about it ; and whenever I have 
bad accftsioa to mendon the Company, have scarcely been able to refrain. 
fiom breaking out into fierce diatribes against that complicated 
enormous outrageous swindle. It was one of many similar cheats 
which have been successfully practised upon the simple folks, civilian 
aud military, who toil aad struggle — who fight with sun and enemy — 
who pass years of long exile and gallant endurance in the service of our 
empire in India. Agency houses after ELgency houses have been 
established, and have flourished in splendour and magnificence, and 
have paid fabulous dividends — and have enormously enriched two or 
three wary speculators — and then have hurst in bankruptcy, involving 
widows, orphans, and countless simple people who trusted their all to 
the keeping of these uuwortby treasurers. 

The failure of the Bundelcund Bank which we now have to record, 
was one only of many similar schemes ending in ruin. About 
the time when Thomas Newcome was chaired as Member of Par- 
liament for the borough of which he bore the name, the great Indian 
merchant who was at the head of the Bundelcund Banking 
Company's afiaiia at Calcutta, suddenly died of cholera at his palace 
at Barackpore. He bad been giving of late a series of the most 
splendid banquets with which Indian prince ever entertained a Calcutta 
society. The greatest and proudest personages of that aristocratic city 
had attended his feasts. The fairest Calcutta beauties had danced in 
his halls. Did not poor F, B, transfer from the columns of the Bengal 
Hurkaru to the Pall Mall Gazette the most astounding descriptions of 
those Asiatic Nights Entertainments, of which the very grandest was 
to come off on the night when cholera seized Eam-un-Lal in its grip? 
There was to have been a masquerade outvying all European masque- 
rades in splendour. The two rival queens of the Calcutta society were 
to have appeared each with her court around her. Young civilians at 
the college, and young ensigns fresh landed, had gone into awful 
expenses and borrowed money at fearful interest from the B. B. C. and 
other banking companies. In order to appear with befitdng splendour 
as knights and noblemen of Henrietta Maria's Court (Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Hastings Hicks, Esq., Sudder Dewanee Adawlut), or as princes 
and warriors surrounding the palanquin of Latla Bookh (the lovely wife 
of Hon. Comwallis Bobus, Member of Council) : all these splendours 
were there. As carriage after carriage drove up from Calcutta, they 
wore met at Ram-un-Lal'a gate by ghastly weeping servants, who an- 
nounced their master's demise. 

On the next day the Bank at Calcutta was dosed, and the day after, 
when heavy bills were presented which must he paid, although by this 
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time Bam-im-LoI wae not only dead bat burled, and his widows bonling 
over hia grave, it vaa announced throoghoat Calcutta that but 800 rnpeee 
vere left in the treasuiy of the B. B. C. t« meet engagementB to the 
amount of four lakhe then immediatelj due, and eixtj dftya afterwards the 
ehattera were dosed at No. 176, liothbury, the London offices of the 
B. B. C. of India, and 36,000;. iruth of their billa refused by their 
i^ents, Messrs. B^nee, Jolly and Oo. of Fog Court. 

When the accounts of that ghastly bankrnptcy arrived from Calcutta, 
it was found, of course, that the merchant prince Bam-uo-Lal, owed the 
B. B. C. twenty-five lakha of rupees, the value of which was scarcely 
even represented by bis respectable signature. It was found that one 
of the auditors of the bank, the generally esteemed Charley Condor (a 
capital fellow, famous for bis good dinners uid for playing low comedy 
characters at tiie Chovrringhee Theatre) was indebted to the bank in 
90,0001. ; and also it was discovered that the revered Baptist Bellnmn, 
Chief Registrar of the Calcntta Tape and Sealing Wax OfBce (a most 
valuable and powerful amateur preacher who had converted two uativeSr 
and whose serious soirees were thronged at Calcutta), had helped him- 
self to T3,000i. more, for which he settled in the Bankruptcy Court 
before he resumed his dutjes in hie own. Injustice te Mr. Bellman, it 
must be said that he could have had no idea of the catastrophe 
impending over the B. B. C. For, only three weeks before that great bank 
clewed its doors, Mr. Bellman, as guardian of the children of his 
widowed sister Mrs. Colonel Green, had sold the whole of the lata 
Colonel's property out of Company's paper and invested it in the bank, 
which gave a high interest, and with bills of which drawn npon tlieir 
Londm correspondents, he had ancommodated Mrs. Colonel Green 
when she took her departure for Europe with her numerous little family 
on board the Burrumpooter. 

And now you have the explanation of the title of this chapter, and 
know wherefore Thomas Newcome never sat in Parliament. Where 
are our dear old friends now? Wltere are Bosey's chariots, and horses ? 
Where her jewels and gewgaws? Bills are up in the fine new house. 
Swarms of Hebrew gentlemen with their hats on are walking about the 
drawmg-rooms, peering into the bed-rooms, weighing and poising the 
poor old silver cocoa-nut-tree, eying the plate and crystal, thumbing 
the damask of the curtains, and inspecting ottomans, mirrors, and a, 
hundred artdclas of splendid trumpery. There is Rosey's boudoir wlilch 
her father-in-law loved to ornament — there is Clive'a studio with a 
hundred sketches — there is the Colonel's bare room at tlie top of the 
house, with his little iron bedstead and ship's drawers, and a camel trunk 
ortwo which have accompanied him on many an Indian march, and hia old 
regulation sword, and that one which the native of&cers of bis regiment 
gave him when he bade them farewell. I oui fancy the brokers' faces 
as they look over this camp wardrobe, and that the uniforms will not 
fetch much in Holywell Street. There is the old one still, and that 
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now one which he ordered and wore when poor little Eosey waa pre- 
seated at court. I had not the heart to examine their plunder, and go 
amongst those svreckers. F. B. used to attend the sale regularly, and 
report its proceedings to ua with eyes full of tears. " A fellow laughed 
at me," says F. B., " because when I came into the dear old drawing- 
room I took my hat off. I told him that if he dared say uiother word 
I would knock him down." I think F. B. may be pardoned in this 
instance for emulating the office of auctioneer. Where are you, pretty 
Bosey and poor little helpless baby ? Where are you, dear Clive — 
gallant young &ieud of my youth ? Afal it is a sad story — a melancholy 
page to pen ! Let us pass it over quickly — I love not to think of my 
friend in pain. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE KEWCOUE'S CASEtlAQE IS OBDESEl). 

LL the friends of the Newcome 
famil^r, of course, knem the disaster 
which had befallen the good Colonel, 
and I was aware, for my own part, 
that not only his owui but almost 
the whole of Rosa Newcome's pro- 
perty was involved in the conunou 
ruin. Some proposals of temporary 
relief were made to our friends 
from more quarters than one, but 
were thankfully rejected — and we 
were led to hope that the Colonel 
having still his pension secured to 
him, which the law could not touch, 
might live comfortably enough in 
the retirement to which, of course, 
he would betake himself, when the melancholy proceedings conse- 
quent on the bankruptcy were brought to an end. It was shown that 
he had been egregiougly duped in the transaction — that his credulity 
had cost him and his family a lai^e fortune — that he bad given up 
every penny which belonged to him — that there could not be any sort 
of stain upon his honest reputation. The judge before whom he 
appeared, spoke with feeling and regard of the unhappy gentleman — 
the lawyer who examined him respected the grief and fall of that 
simple old man. Thomas Newcome took a little room near the court 
where his affairs and the afEairs of the company were adjudged — lived 
with a frugality which never was difficult to him— and once when per- 
chance I met him in the City, avoided me, with a bow and courtesy that 
WBS quite humble though proud and somehow inexpressibly touching 
to me. Fred. Bayham was the only person whom he admitted. Fred, 
always faithfully, insisted upon attending him in and out of court. 
J. J. came to me immediately af^r he heard of the disaster, eager to 
place all his savings at the service of his friends. Laura and I came 
to London, and were urgent with similar offers. Our good friend 
declined to see any of us. F. B., again, with tears trickling on his 
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rough cheeks, and a break ia his voice, told me be feared that aSairs 
must be very bad indeed, for the Colonel absolutely denied himself a 
cheroot to smoke. Laura drove to hia lodgings and took bim a bos 
which was held up to bim as he came to open the door to my wife's 
knock by our smiling little boy. He patted the child on his golden 
head and kissed him. My wife wished he would have done as much 
for her — but he would not — though she owned she kissed his band- 
He drew it across his eyes and thanked her in a very calm and stately 
manner — but he did not invite ber within tbe threshold of his door, 
saying simply, that such a room was not a fit place to receive a lady. 
" as you ought to know very well, Mrs. Smith," he said to the landlady 
who had accompanied my wife up the stairs. " He will eat scarcely 
anything," the woman told us, " his meals come down untouched; his 
candles are burning all night, almost, as be sits poring over his papers." 
"He was bent — he who used to walk so uprightly," Laura said. 
He seemed to have grown msny years older, and was, indeed, quite a 
decrepit old man. 

"I am glad they have left Clive out of the bankruptcy," the Colonel 
said to Bayham ; it was almost the only time when his voice exhibited 
any emotion. " It was vefy kind of them to leave out Clive, poor 
boy, and Ihave thanked the lawyers in Court." Those gentlemen, and 
the judge bimselt were very much moved at this act of gratitude. 
The judge made a vety feeling speech to the Colonel when he came 
up for his certiScate. He passed very different comments on the 
conduct of the Manager of the Bank, when that person appeared for 
examination. He wished that the law had power to deal with those 
gentlemen who had come home with lai^e fortunes from India, realised 
but a few years before the bankruptcy Those gentlemen had known 
bow to take care of themselves very well, and as for the Manager, is 
not his wife giving elegant balls at ber elegant house at Cheltenham 
at this very day ? 

What weighed most upon the Colonel's mind, F. B. imagined, was 
the thought that he bad been the means of inducing many poor friends 
to embark their money in this luckless speculation. Take J. J.'s 
money after he bad persuaded old Hidley to place QOOt. in Indian 
shares ! Good God, be and bis family should rather perish tban be 
would touch a farthing of it ! Many fierce words were uttered to him 
by Mrs. Mackenzie, for instance — by her angry daughter at Mussel- 
burgh — Josey's husband, by Mr. Smee, R. A., and two or three Indian 
officers, friends of bis own, who had entered into the speculation on 
bis recommendation. These rebukes, Thomas Newcome bore with an 
affecting meekness, as bis faithful F. B. described to me, striving with 
many oaths and much loudness to carry off his own emotion. But what 
moved the Colonel most of all, was a letter which canie at this time 
from Honeyman in India, saying that he was doing well — that of 
course he knew of his benefactor's misfortune, and that he sent a 
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remittaoce which, D.Y., should be anoual, in payment of his debt to the 
Colonel, and his good sister at Brighton. " On receipt of this letter," 
Bsid P. B., " the old man was fairly beat — the letter, with the bill in 
it, dropt out of his hands. He clasped them both together, shaking 
in every limb, and hia head dropped down on bia breast aa he said, ' I 
thank my God Almighty for this ! ' and he sent the cheque off to Mrs. 
Houeyman by the pof t that night, sir, every shilling of it ; and he 
passed his old arm under mine — and we went out to Tom's Coffee 
Honse, and he ate some dinner for the first time for ever so long, and 
drank a couple of glasses of port wine, and F. B. stood it, sir, and 
would stand his heart's blood for that dear old boy." 

It was on a Monday morning that those mehmcholy shutters were 
seal over the offices of the Bundelcund Bank in Lothbury, which were 
not to come down until the rooms were handed over to some other. 
and let us trust, more fortunate speculators. The Indian bills had 
arrived, and been protested in the City on the previous Saturday. 
The Campaigner and Mrs. Bosey had arr&nged a little party to the 
theatre that evening, and the gallant Captain Goby had agreed to quit 
the delights of the Flag Club, in orde^ to accompany the ladies. 
Keitber of them knew what was happening in the City, or conld accoonl, 
otherwise than by the common domestic causes, for Chve's gloomy 
despondency and his father's sad reserve. Clive bad not been in the 
City on this day. He had spent it, as usual, in his studio, boude by 
hie wife, and not disturbed by the mess-room raillery of the Cam- 
pa^uer. They dined early, in order to be in time for the thcaljre. 
Goby entertained them with the latest jokes from the smoking-room at 
the Flag, and was in his turn amused by the brilliant plana for the 
season which Rosey and her mamma sketched out. The entertainments 
which Mrs. Clive proposed to give, the ball — she was dying for a 
masked ball— just such a one aa that described in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of last week, out of that paper with the droll title, the Bengal 
Hurkaru, which the merchant prince, the bead of the bank, you know, 
in India, bad given at Calcutta. We must have a ball, too, says Mrs. 
Mackenzie, " society demands it of jou." " Of course it does," echoes 
Captain Goby, and be bethought him of a brilUant circle of young 
fellows from the Flag, whom he would bring in splendid uniform to 
dance with the pretty Mrs. Clive Newcome. 

After the dinner, they little knew it was to be their last in that fine 
house, the ladies retired to give a parting kiss to baby — a parting look 
to the toilettes, with which they proposed to fascinate the inhabitants 
of the pit fuid public boxes at the Olympic. Goby made vigorous play 
with the claret bottle during the brief interval of potation allowed to 
him ; he, too, little deeming that he should never drink bumper there 
again ; Clive looking on with the melancholy and silent acquiescence 
which had, of late, been his part in the household. The carriage was 
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announceil — the ladies otuue down — pretty c&potee on — the lovely 
Oampaigaer, Goby vowed, looking as young and as handsomt; as her 
Aaa^ter, by Jove, — aad the liall door was opened to adinit the two 
gentlemen and ladies to their carriage, nben, as they were about to 
Btep in, a Hansom cab drove up rapidly in which was perceitvd Thomas 
Hewcome'B ansious faoe. He got out of the vehide — ^his own carriage 
making vray for him — the ladiee atitl on the steps. " 0, the play ! I 
forgot ; " aaid the Colonel. 

" Of course we are going to the play, papa," cries little Bossy, with 
a gay little tsp of her hand. 

" I think you had best not," Colonel Newoome said gravely. 

" Indeed my darling child has set ber heart upon it, and I woald not 
have her disappointed for the world in her situation," cries the 
Catnptugner, tossing up ber head. 

The Colonel for reply bade bis coachman drive to the ataUes, and 
come for further orders ; and, turning to his daughter's guest, expressed 
to Captain Goby his regret that the proposed party could not take 
place on that evening, ae be had matter of very great importance to 
communicate to his family. On hearing these nevrs, and undeistandlag 
that hia farther oompany was not desirable, the Captain, a man of great 
presence of mind, arrested the Hansom cabman who was about to 
take bis d^)arture, and who blithely, koowing tl>e Club and its 
inmates full well, carried off the jolly Captain to finish Lis evening at 
the Flag. 

" Has it come, father ? " said Clive with a sure prescience, looking in 
his faUier's fiue. 

The father took and grasped the hand which his son held oat. " Let 
us go back into the dining-room," he said. They entered it, and he 
flUed himself a glass of wine out of the bottle still standing amidst 
the dessert. He bade the butler retire, who waa lingering about the 
room and sideboard, and only wanted to know whe^er his master 
woold have dinner, that waa all. And, this gentleman having with- 
drawn, Golond Newcome finished his glass of sherry and broke a 
boscuit; the Campaigner assuming an attitode of surprise and indig- 
nation whilst Bosey had leisure to remark, that papa looked very ill, and 
that something must have happened. 

The Colonel took both her hands and drew her towards him and 
kissed her, whilst Rosey's mamma fiouncing do^vn on a chair beat a 
tattoo upon the table-«loth with her fan. " Something has happened, my 
love," the Colonel aaid veiy sadly ; " you must show all your strength of 
mind, for a great misfortune has befallen us." 

" Good heavens. Colonel, what is it? don't fr^ten my beloved 
child," cries the Campaigaer, rushing towards her darling, and 
enveloping her in her robust arms, " What can have happened? dont 
agitate this darting child, sir," and she looked indignantly towards the 
poor Colonel. 
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"We have received the very worst newfs irom Calcutta — a confirma- 
tion of the news by the laat mail, Clivey, my boy." 

" It is no news to me. I have always been expectang it, fether," 
says Clive, holding down hia bead. 

" Expecting what 7 What have yon been beeping back from us ? 
In what have you been deceiving ns, Colonel Newcome ? " Bhrieks the 
Campaigner, and Bosa crying out, " 0, mHnmia, mamma '. " begins tn 
whimper. 

"The chief of the bank in India is dead," the Colonel went on. 
" He baa left its affairs in worse than disorder. We are, I fear, 
mined, Mrs. Mackenzie," and the Colonel went on to tell how the bank 
could not open on Monday morning, and its bills to a great amount had 
already been protested in the City that day. 

Kosey did not understand half these news, or comprehend the 
calamity which was to follow ; but Mrs. Mackenzie, rustling in great 
wrath, made a speech, of which the anger gathered as she proceeded ; in 
which she vowed and protested that her money which the Colonel, she 
did not know from wAtri motives, had induced her to subscribe, should itot 
be sacrificed, and that have it she would, the bank shut or not, the next 
Monday morning — that her daughter had a fortune of her own which her 
poor dear brother James should have divided, and would have divided 
much more ituriy, had he not been wrongly infi-uenced — she would not 
say by wkom, and she commanded Colonel Newcome upon that instant, 
if he was as he always pretended to be, an honourable man, to give an 
account of her blessed darling's property, and to pay back her owd. 
every sixpence of it. She would not lend it for an hour longer, and 
to see that that dear blessed child now sleeping unconsciously up 
stairs, and his dear brothers and sisters who might follow, for Rosey 
was a young woman, a poor innocent ct^ature, too young to be married, 
and never would have been married had she listened to her mamma's 
advice. She demanded that baby, and all succeeding babies, should 
have their right*, and should be looked to by their grandmother, if 
their father's father was so unkind, and so wicked, and so unnatural, 
as to give their money to rogues, and deprive them of their just 
bread. 

Bosey began to cry more loudly than ever during the utterance of 
mamma's sermon, so loudly that Clive peevishly cried out, " Hold your 
tongue," on which the Campaigner, clutching her daughter to her 
breast ^ain, turned on her son-in-law, and abused him as she bad 
abused bis father before him, calling out that they were both in a 
conspiracy to defraud her child, and the little darling up stairs, of its 
bread, and she would speak, yes, she would, and no power should 
prevent her, and her money she would have on Monday, as sure as her 
poor dear husband, Captain Mackenzie, was dead, and she never would 
have been cheated so, yes, cheated, if be had been alive. 

At the word "cheated" Clive broke out with an execration — the 
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poor Colonel mth a groan of despair — the widow's storm coatinned, 
and above that howling tempest of words rose Mrs. Glive's piping 
scream, who went off into downright hysterics at last, in which she 
was encouraged by her mother, and in which she gasped out frantic 
ejaculations regarding baby ; dear, darling, ruined baby, and so forth. 

The sorrow-stricken Colonel had to quell the women's tongues and 
shrill anger, and his son's wrathful replies, wh</ could not bear the 
weight of Mrs. Mackenzie upon him ; and it was not until tbese three 
were allayed, that Thomas Newcome was able to continue his sad story, 
to explain what had happened, and what the aotoal slate of the case 
was, and to oblige the terror-stricken women at length to hear some- 
thing like reason. 

He then had to tell them, to their dismay, that he would inevitably 
be declared a bankrupt in the ensuing week ; that the whole of his 
property in that house, as elsewhere, would he seized and sold for the 
creditors' benefit ; and that hie daughter had best immediately leave a 
home where she would be certainly subject to humiliation and annoy- 
ance. " I would haTe Clive, my hoy, take you out of the country, and — 
and return to me when I have need of him, and shall send for him," 
the father said fondly in reply to a rebellious look in his son's face. 
" I would have you quit this bouse as soon as possible. Why not to- 
night? The law bloodhounds may he upon ns ere an hour is over — 
at this moment for what I know." 

At that moment the door bell was heard to ring, and the women 
gave a scream a-piece, as if the bailiffs were actually coming to. take 
possession. Eosey went off in quite a series of screams, peevishly 
repressed by her husband, and always encouraged by mamma, who 
called her son-in-law an unfeeling wretch. It must be confessed that 
Mrs. Clive Newcome did not exhibit much strength of mind, or comfort 
her husband much at a moment when he needed consolation. 

From angry rebellion and fierce remonstrance, this pair of women 
now passed to an extreme terror and desire for instantaneous flight. 
They would go that moment — they would wrap that blessed child up 
in its shawls — and nurse should take it anywhere —anywhere, poor 
neglected thing. "My trunks," cries Mrs. Mackenzie, "you know are 
ready packed — I am sure it is not the treatment which I have received 
— it is nothing but my duty and my religion — and the protection which 
I owe to this blessed unprotected — yes, unprotected, and robbed, and 
cheated, darling child — which have tnade me stay a »m0le day in this 
house. I never thought I should have been robbed in it, or my 
darlings with their fine fortunes flung naked on the world. If my 
Mac was here, you never had dared to have done this, Colonel Newcome 
— no never. He had his faults — Mackenzie had — but he would never 
have robbed his own children 1 Come away, Boeey, my blessed love, 
come let us pack your things, and let us go and hide our keadi in 
sorrow somewhere. Ah ! didn't I tell you to beware of all painters. 
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and tbat ClareBce nae a tnra gentlenMn, and loved jon with all hig 
heart, acd would never hare cheated 50U oat of your money, for nhich 
I will faftTe juatice aa sure aa there is jaatice in England." 

Dnring tbia oatbnrBt the Colonel sat nttoriy scared and silent, 
supporting his poor head between his hands. When the harem had 
departed he turned sadly to his eon. Clive did not believe that his 
&thar was a cheat and a rogne. No, thank God! The two men 
embraced «ith tender cordiality and almost happy emotion on the one 
side and the other. Never for one mtmient could Clive think bis dear 
old father meant wrong— though the specnlations were nnfortun&to in 
which he had engaged — thoi^h Glive had not liked them — it was a 
relief to his mind that they were now come to an end — they should all 
be happier now, thank God t those clouds of distrust being removed. 
Clive felt not one moment's doabt bnt that they should be able to meet 
fortune with a brave &co ; and that happier, much hapiner days were 
in store for him than ever they had known since the period of this 
confounded prosperity. 

" Here's a good end to it," says Clive with flashing eyes and a 
flushed &oe, " and here's a. good health till to-morrow, father '. " and ho 
filled into two glasses the wine still remaining in the flask. " Good 
bye to onr fortune, and bad lack go with her — I puff the prostitute 
away — Si celeres quatit ptnnot, you remember what we used to say 
at Greyfriars — rengno qu(S dedit, et mea, viptiae me tnvolvo, probam^e 
pauperiemnne dots quM'o." And ho pledged his father, who drank his 
wine, his band shaking as he raised the glass to hie lips, and his kind 
voice trembling as he uttered the well-known old school words, with an. 
emotion that was as sacred ae a prayer. Once more, and with hearts 
Aill of love, the two men embraced. Cllve's voice would tremble now if 
he told the story as tt did vrhen he spoke it to mo in happier times, one 
calm summer evening when we sat together and talked of dear old days. 

Thomas Newcome explained to his son the plan, which, to his mind as 
he came away from the City after the day's misfortnnea, be thonghtitwas 
best to pursue. The women snd the i^ild were clearly best out of the 
way. "And you too, my boy, must be on duty with them until I send for 
yon, which I will do if your presence can be of the least service to me, or 
is called for by — by — our honour," said the old mim with a drop in his 
voice. " You must obey me in this, dear Olive, as you have done in 
everything, and been a good and dear, and obedient son to me. God 
pardon me for having trusted to my own simple old brains too much, 
and not to you who know so much better. Tou will obey me this once 
more, my boy — you will promise me this," and the old man as he 
spoke took Clive's hand in both his, and fondly caressed it 

Then with a shaking hand he took out of his pocket his old puiso 
witii the steel rings, which he had worn for many and many a long 
year. Cliva remembered it, and his father's face how it would beam 
with delight, ^en he nsed to take that very purse out in GUve's boyish 
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days and tip him juat after he left school. " Here are eome notes and 
some gold," he said. " It is Kosey's/ honestly, GliTe dear, her half-year's 
dividend for which you nill give an order, please, to Sherriclc. He has 
been very kind and good, Sherriok. All the servants vere providen- 
tially paid last week — there are only the outstanding week's bills out — 
we shall manage to meet those I dare say. And you will see that 
Bosey only takes away such clothes for herself and her baby as ata 
actually necessary, won't you, dear? the plain things jou know — none 
<tf the fineries — they may be packed in a petara or two, and you 
will take them with you — but the pomps and vanities, you know, we will 
leave behind — the pearls and bracelets, and the plate, and all that 
rubbish — and I will make an inventory of them to-morrow when you 
are gone and give them up, every rupee's worth-, sir, every ana, 1^ 
Jove, to the creditors. 

The darkness had fallen by this time, and the obseqaious butler 
entered to tight the dinlug-room lamps. " You have been a very good 
and kind servant to us, Martin, "says the Colonel, making him a low bow, 
" I should like to shake you by the hand. We must part company 
now, and I have no doubt you and your fellonservaate will find good 
places, all of you, as you merit, Martin — as you merit. Great losses 
have fallen upon our &mily — we are mined, sir, — ne are rained ! The 
great Bundelcund Banking Company has stopped payment in India, 
and our branch here muat atop on Monday. Thank my friends down 
Stairs for their kindness to me and my family." Martin bowed in 
silence with great respect. He and his comrades in the servants' 
hall had been expecting this catastrophe, quite as loi^ as the 
Colonel himself, who thought be had kept his afiairs so profoundly 
secret. 

Clive went up into his women's apartments, looking mib bnt Uttls 
regret, I dare say, round thote cheerless nuptial cbamb«B with all their 
gaudy fittings ; the fine lookii^-glasses, in which poor itosey's little 
person had been reflected; the silken curtains nnder which ha had 
lain by the poor child's side, wakeful and lonely. Here he found his 
child's nurse, and his wife, and his wife's mother, busily engt^ed 
with a multiplicity of boxes ; with flounces, feathers, f&l-lals, and finery 
which they were stowing away in this trunk and that ; while the baby 
lay on its little pink pillow breathing soMy, a little pearly fist placed 
close to its mouth. The aspect of the tawdry vanities scattered here 
and there, chafed and annoyed the young man. He kicked the robes 
over with his foot. When Mrs. Mackenzie interposed with loud ejacu- 
lations, he sternly bade her to be silent, and not wake the c^ild. His 
words were not to be questioned when he spoke in that manner. "You 
will take notbing with you, Braey, but what is strictly necessary — only 
two or three of your plainest dresses, and what ia required for the boy. 
What is in this trunk ? " Mis. Mackenzie 8t«pped forward and declared, 
and the nurse vowed upon her honour, and the lady's maid asserted 
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really now upon ber honour too. that there was nothing but what y.ts 
most Htrictlj neceesRiy in that truak, to which affidavits, when Clive 
applied to his wife, she gave a rather timid assent. 

"Where are the Iteys of that trunk?" Upon Mrs. Mackenzie's 
exclamation of " What nonsense 1 " Clive, putting his foot upon the 
flimsy oil covered box, vowed he would kick the lid ofi' unless it was 
instantly opened. Obeymg this grim summons, the fluttering women 
produced the keys, and the black box was opened before him. 

The box was found to contain a number of objects which Clive 
pronounced to be by no means necessary to his wife's and child's 
existence. Trinket boxes and favourite little gim-cracke, chains, rings, 
and pearl necklaces, the tiara poor Bosey had worn at court — the 
feathers and the gorgeous train which had decorated the little person — 
all these were found packed away in this one receptacle ; and in another 
box, I am sorry to aay, were silver forks and spoons, {the butler vrisely 
judging that the rich and splendid electrotype ware m^ht as well be 
left behind) — all the silver forks, spoons, and ladles, and our poor old 
&tend the cocoa-nut tree, which these female robbers would have carried 
out of the premises. 

Mr. Clive Newcome burst out into fierce laughter when he saw the 
cocoa-nut tree; he laughed so loud that haby woke, and his mother-in- 
law called him a brute, and the nurse ran to give its accustomed quietus 
to the little screaming infant. Rosej'e eyes poured forth a torrent of 
little protests, and she would have cried yet more loudly than the other 
baby, had not her husband, again fiercely checking her, sworn with a 
dreadful oath, that unless she told him the whole truth, " By heavens 
she should leave the house with nothing but what covered her." Even 
the Campaigner could not make head against Clive 's stern resolution ; 
and the incipient insurrection of the maids and the mistresses was 
quelled by his spirit. The lady's maid, a flighty creature, received her 
vrages and took her leave : but the nurse could not find it in her heart 
to quit her little nursling so suddenly, and accompanied Clive's house- 
hold in the journey upon which those poor folks were bound. What 
stolen goods were Bnally discovered when the family reached foreign parts 
were found in Mrs. Mackenzie's trunks, not in ber daughter's ; a silver 
filligree basket, a few tea-spoons, baby's gold coral, and a costly crimson 
velvet-bound copy of the Hon. Miss Grimstone's Church Service, to 
which articles, having thus appropriated them, Mrs. Mackenzie hence- 
forward kid claim as her own. 

So when the packing was done a cab was called to receive the 
modest trunks of this fugitive iamily — the coachman was hidden to put 
his horses to again, and for the last time poor Rosey Newcome sate in 
her own carriage to which the Colonel Conducted her with bis courtly 
old bow, kissing the baby as it slept once more unconscious in its 
nurse's embrace, and bestowing a very grave and polite parting salute 
upon the Campaigner. 
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Tbeu Olive and his father entered a cab on ^hicb the trunks were 
borne, and they drove to the Tower Stairs, where the ship lay which 
was to convey them out of England ; and during that jouruey, no 
doubt, they talked over their altered prospects, and I am sure Olive's 
father blessed his son fondly, and committed him and his family to a 
good God's gracious keeping, and thought of him with sacred love 
when they had parted, and Thomas Newcome had returned to hia 
lonely house to watch and to think of his ruined fortunes, and to pray 
that he might have courage under them ; that he might bear his own 
fate honourably ; and that a gentle one might be dealt to those beloved 
beings for whom his life had been sacrificed in vain. 
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HEN the sale 
- of Colonel New- 

1 come's effects 
-- took place, a 
K friend of the 
S family bought 
in, foT a few 
I shilliogs, those 
;, two swords 
^ which had 
I hung, as we 
* have said, in 
the good man's 
chamber, and for which no single broker present had the heart to bid. 
The head of Olive's father, painted by himself, which had always 
kept its place in the young man's studio, together with a lot of his 
oil sketchings, easels and painting apparatus, were pvirchased by the 
faithful J. J., who ];ept them until his friend should return to 
London and reclaim them, and who showed the most generous 
solicitude in Olive's behalf. J. J. was elected of the Royal Academy this 
year, and Clive, it was evident, was working hard at the profession 
which he had always loved ; for he sent over three pictures to tiie 
Academy, and I never knew man more mortified than the affectionate 
J. J., when two of these unlucky pieces were rejected by the committee 
for the year. One pretty little piece, called " The Stranded Boat," 
got a fair place on the Exhibition walls, and, yoa may be sure, was 
loudly praised by a certain critic in the " Pall Mall Gazette." The 
picture was sold on the first day of the eihibition at the price of twenty- 
five pounds, which the artist demanded ; and, when the kind J. J. wrote to 
inform his friend of this satisfactory circumstance, and to say that he 
held the money at Olive's disposal, the latter replied, with many ei- 
pressiona of sincere gratitude, at the same time begging him directly to 
forward the money, with our old friend Thomas Newcome's love, to 
Mrs. Sarah Mason, at Newcome. But J. J. never informed his friend 
that he himself was the purchaser of the picture ; nor was Clive made 
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acquainted with the ftet ontil aonte time afUrvsrds, whm be found it 
hknging in Ridley's studio. 

I have said that we none of ua vere aware at tbis time iriut was the 
real state of Colonel Newoome'a finances, and hoped that, after givit^ 
up every shilling of hia [HOperty which was confiscated to the creditora 
of the Bask, he had still, from his retiring penmen and military allow- 
ances, at least enongh reputably to maintain him. On one occasion, 
having bosiness in the City, I there met Mr. Shsrrick. Afiairs had 
been giHng ill with that gentlemen — ^be bad been let in terribly, he 
informed me, by Xic»d Levant's insolvency — baring had large money 
transaotioDs wiUi bis lordship. " There's none of them so good as old 
Neweome," Mr. Sherrick said with a si^ ; " that was a good one — that 
was an honeet man if ever I saw one — with no more gaiie, and no more 
idea of buaineaa than a baby. Why didn't be take my adviee, poor old 
cove ? — be might be comfortable now. Why did he sell away that 
aimuity, Mr. Pendennia ? I got it done for him when nobody else per. 
haps cAuld have got it done for him — for the security 'aint worth two- 
pence if Newoome wasn't aa honest man ; — but I know he is, and would 
rather starve and eat the nails oS his fingers Utan not keep to his word, 
the old tmmp. And when he came to me, a good two months before 
the smash of the Bank, which I knew it, sir, and saw that it romt come 
— when he came and raised three thousand pounds to meet them d — d 
electioneering bills, having to pay lawyers, commission, premium, life- 
inaunmca — you know the whole game, Mr. P.— I as good as went down 
on my koaes to him — ^I did — at the North and South American 
CoSes-house, where he was to meet the party about the money, and 
said, ' CtJonel, don't raise it — I tell you, let it stand over — let it go in 
along with the bankruptcy that's a-coming — but he wouldn't, ht — he 
went on like an old Bengal tiger, roaring about hia honour ; he paid 
the bills every shilling — infemal long bills they were — and it's my 
belief that, at this minute, he ain't got fifty pounds a year of bis own to 
spend. I would send him beck my commission — I wonld by Jove — 
only times is so bad, and that rascal Levant has let me in. It went to 
my heart to take the old cock's money — but it's gone — that and ever eo 
much more — aod Lady Wbittlesea's chapel too, Mr. F. Hang that young 
Levant." 

Squeezing my hand after this speech, Sherrick ran across the street 
after some other capitalist who was entering the Diddlesei Insurance 
Office, and left me very much grieved and dismayed at finding that my 
worst fears in regard to Thomas Newcome were confirmed. Should we 
confer with his wealthy family respecting the Colonel's impoverished 
condition ? Was his brotiier Hobson Newcome aware of it? As for 
Sir Barnes, the quarrel between him and his uncle had been too fierce' 
to admit of hopes of relief from that quarter. Barnes bad been put to' 
very heavy expenses in the first contested election ; had oome tonnH- 
a^n immediately on his uncle's resignatiOD, but agua had been beaten 
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by a more liberal candidate, his quondam former friend, Mr. Higg — who 
fbrmaU; declared E^;ainst Sir Barnes— and wlio droTe him finally ont of 
the representation of Nencome. From this gentleman it was vain of 
conrsa for Colonel Nencome's friends to expect relief 

How to aid bim 1 He was proud — past work — nearly eevenly years 
old. " Oh, why did those cmel academicians refuse Clive'a pictnree ? " 
cries Laura. " I have no patience with them — had the pictures been 
exhibited I know who might have bought them — but that is vain now. 
He would suspect at once, and send her money away. Oh, Pen ! 
why, why didn't he come when I wrote that letter to Brussels ? " 

From persons so poorly endowed with money as ourselves, any 
help, bat of the merest temporary nature, was oat of the question. 
We knew oar friends too well not to know that they woold disdain 
to recmve it. It was agreed between me and Laura that at any rate 
I should go and see Olive. Our friends indeed were at a very 
short distance from us, and, haTiug esiied themselTOS from England, 
could yet see ita coasts from their windows upon any clear day. 
Boulogne . was their present abiding place— re^e of how many thou- 
sands of other unfortunate Britons — and to this friendly port I betook 
myself speedily, having the address of Colonel Newoome. His quarters 
were in a quiet grass^rown old street of the Old Town. None of the 
family were at home when I called. There w(b indeed no servant to 
answer the bell, but the good-natured French domestic of a neigh- 
bouring lodger told me that the youag Monsieur went out every day 
to make his designs, and that I should probably find the elder gentle- 
man upon the rampart, where he was in the custom of going every day. 
I strolled along by those pretty old walks and bastions, under the pleasant 
trees which shadow them, and the gray old gabled houses from which 
you look down upon the gaj new city, and the busy port, and tiie piers 
stretching into tbe shining sea, dotted with a hundred white sails or 
block smoking steamers, and bounded by the friendly lines of the bri^t 
English shore. There are few prospects more charming than the 
familiar view, from those old French walls— few places where young 
children may play, and ruminating old age repose more pleasantly than 
on those peaceful rampart gardens. 

I found our dear old friend seated on one of the benches, a 
newspaper on his knees, and by his side a red-cheeked little French 
lass, upon whose lap Thomas Newcome the younger lay sleeping. The 
Colonel's face Susfaed up when he saw me. As he advanced a step or 
two towards me I could see that he trembled in his ivalk. His hair bad 
grown almost quite white. He looked now to he more than his ^e — 
he whose carriage last year had been so erect, whose figure had been so 
straight and manly. I was very much moved at meeting him, and at 
seeing the sad traces which pain and grief had left in the countenanoe 
of the dear old man. 

" So you are come to see me, my good young friend," cried the 
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Colonel with a trembling voice, " It b very, very Iddd of you. Is not 
this a pretty diawing room to receive our friends in ? We have not 
many of them nov ; Boy and I come and sit here for hours every day. 
H(^'t he grown a fine boy ? He can say several words now, sir, and 
can walk surprisingly well. Soon he will be able to walk with hia grand- 
father, and then Marie will not have the trouble to wait upon either of 
us." He repeated this sentiment in his pretty old f rench. and turning 
with a bow to Marie. The girl said Monsieur knew very well that she 
did not desire better than to come out with baby ; that it was better 
than staying at borne, pardieu ; and, the clock striking at this moment, 
she rofl« up with her child, crying out that it was time to return, oi 
Madame would scold. 

" Mrs. Mackenzie has rather a short temper," the Colonel said with 
a gentle smile. "Poor thing, she has had a great deal to bear in 
consequence, Pen, of ray imprudence. I am glad you never took shares 
in our bank. I should not be so glad to see you as I am now, if I bad 
brought losses upon you as I have upon so many of my friends." I, for 
my part, trembled to hear that the good old man was under the domi- 
nation of the Campaigner. 

" Bayham sends me the paper regularly, he b a very kind futhful 
creature. How glad I am tliat he has got a snug berth in the City I 
His company really prospers, I am happy to ^ink, unlike some com- 
panies jou know of. Pen. I have read your two spaeches, sir, and 
Clive and I liked them very much. The poor boy works all day at his 
pictures. You know he has sold one at the exhibition, which has given 
us a great deal of heart — and he has completed two or three more — and 
I am sitting to him now for — what do you think, sir? for Belisarius. 
Will you give Belisarius and the Obolus kind word ? 

" My dear, dear old friend," I said in great emotion, "if you will do 
me the kindness to take my Obolus or to use my services in any way, 
yoii will give me more pleasure th pn ever I had from your generous 
bounties in old days. Look, sir, I wear the watch which you gave me 
when you went to India. Did you not tell me then to look over 
Clive and serve him if I could ? Can't I serve him now ? " and I went 
on further in this strain, asseverating with great warmth and truth that 
my wife's affection and my own were most sincere for both of them, 
and that our pride would be to be able to help such dear friends. 

The Colonel eaii I had a good heart, and my wife, had, though — 

thoi^ ^he did not finish this sentence, but I could interpret it 

without need of its completion. My wife and &e two ladies of Colonel 
Newcome's fiimily never could be friends, however much my poor 
Laura tried tu be intimate with these women. Her very efforts at 
intimacy caused a frigidity and hauteur which Laura could not overcome, 
Little Bosey and her mother set us down as two aristocratic personages, 
nor for our parts were we very much disturbed at this opinion of the 
Campugner and little Bosa. 
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I talked mth the Colonot for half an bonr or more about bis affiure, 
which iadeed were veiy gloomj, and Clive'e proapeets, of whiidi he 
sUove to present as cheering a view as possible. He was obliged to 
confirm the news which Shenick had given me, and to own, in fact, 
that all his pension wsb swallowed up bf a payment of interest and life 
insarance for sumE which he had been compelled to borrow. How 
could he io otherwise than meet bis engagements ? Thank God, be bad 
Olive's full approval for what he had done — had commsnicated the cir- 
camstanca to his son almost immediately after it teok place, and that 
was a comfort to hini — an immense comfwt " For the women are »ei7 
angry," said the poor Colonel, " you see tbey do not anderstand the laws 
of honour, at least as we understand them : and perh^w I was wrong in 
biding the truth as I certainly did from Mrs. Mackeoxie, but I acted 
for the best — I boped against hope that some cbanee might torn in our 
&vour. God knowa, I bad a bard task enough in wearing a ohemfiil 
face for months, and in following mj little Kosa abont to her parties and 
balls ; but poor Mrs. Mackenzie has a right to be angry, only I wish my 
little girl did not side with ber mother so entirely, for the loss rf her 
affection gives me great pain." 

So it was as I suspected. The Campaigner ruled over diis lamiiy 
and added to all their dietressee by berintolen^le presence and granny. 
"Why, wr," I ventured to ask, "if, as I gather from you— wid I 
remember," I added with a lai^b, " certain battles royil whioh Glive 
described to me in old days— if you and the Campai — Mrs. MaiAouie 
do not agree, why abould she continue to live with yon, when you woold 
all be so much happier apart." 

" She has a right to live in tbs house," says Ihe Colonel, " it is I ifbo 
bave no right in it. I am a poor old pensioner, don't yon see, subsisting 
on Bossy's bounty. We live on the hundred a-year seeored to her at 
her marriage, and Hn. Mackenzie has her forty pounds of pension which 
abe adds to the eommon stock. It is I who have made away with every 
shilling of Bosey's 17,0001., Ood help me, and with 15001. of ber 
mother's. Tbey put theu: little means together, and tbey keep ua — 
me and Clive. Whatcanwedofor a living? Great God! What can 
we do ? Why, I am so useless that even when my poor boy earned 351. 
for his picture, I felt we were bound to send it to Sarah Mason, and 
yon may fancy \dien this came to Mrs. Mackenzie's earn, wimt a life my 
boy and I led. I have navw spt^en of these things to any mortid soul 
— I even don't speak of them with CHve — but seeing your kind hmest 
face has made me talk — you most pardon my garrulity — I am growing 
old, Arthur. This poverty and these quarrels have beaten my ^irit 

down- there, I shall talk on this sutgeet no more. I wish, air, I 

could ask yon to dine with ns, but "—and hers he smiled — " we most 
get the leave of the h^faer powers." 

I was determined in spite of probibitionfl and CampaJgners to see 
my old friend Olive, and insisted on walking back with tb» Cobmel to 
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his lodginga, at th« door of wWh ve met Mra- Uackamie and tier 
daughter. Boaa blushed up a little — looked at her maino^ — 
and tbao groeted me vitli a hand and a Qurtsej, The Campai^er 
alao saluud mo in a nu^eitio but Aiaiiwble cwnnfiri nia4» qo objection 
evea to my eutering hat apartmenta and Meing the wditum to tekich 
they Nwre nduo*d : liiM pbraae was uttortd with partiouUr ampbasis 
aad a iigni&sont look tovards the Colonel, who bgwed ¥fi meek head 
and preoodad me into the lodgings which were iu truth ver; homely, 
pretty and eomfortabla, The Campaiguar w*a an esoellent manager— 
reatlaw, bothering, bnisbing poi^tually. Such fugiUve gim-oiacks 
aa the7 had brought away with them decorated the littU aaton. Mrs. 
MackflBzifl, who took the entire aommaud, even pressed m^ to dine 
and partake, if so fashionable a gentleman would condeiotnd to partake, 
of a humble exile's fare. No fare was perhape very pleasant to me in 
company with that woman, but I wanted to see my dear old Clive, 
and gladly accepted his voluble mother-in-law's not disinterested hospi- 
tality. She bedioned the Colonel aside; whispered to him, putting 
somethii^ into his hand ; on which he took his hat and went away. 
Then Rosey was dismissed upon some other pretest, and I had the 
fehcity to be left alone with Mrs. Captain Mackenzie. 

She iostantly improved the occasion ; and with great eagerness and 
volubility entered into her statement of the present afi^rs and position 
of this nofortunate family. She described darling Rosey's delicate 
stata, poor thing — nursed with tenderness and in the lap of luxury — 
brought up with every delicacy and the fondest mother — never knowing 
in the least how to t^e care of herself, and likely to fall dovru and perish 
unless the kind Campaigner were by to prop and protect her. She 
was in delicate health — very delicate — ordered cad liver oil by the 
doctor. Heaven knows how he could be paid for those expensive 
medicines out of the pittance which the impmdenee — the most culpable 
and designing imprudence, and eaa,ravagance, and foUy of Colonel 
Newcome bad reduced them ! Looking out from the vgindow ae she 
spoke I saw — we both saw — the dear old gentleman sadly advancing 
towards the bouse, a parcel in his hand. Seeing his near approach, and 
that our interview was iiltely to come to an end. Mrs. Mackenzie 
rapidly whispered to me that she knew I had a good heart — that 1 had 
been blest by providence with a fine fortune, which I knew how to 
keep better than some folks — and that if, as no doubt was my inten- 
tion — for with what other but a charitable view could I have come to 
see them — and most generous and noble was it of you to come, and 
I always thought it of you. Mr. Pendennis, whatever other people stud 
to the contrary.' If I proposed to give them relief, which was most 
needful — and for which a mother's blessings would follow me — let it 
be to her, the Campaigner, that my loan should be confided — for as for 
the Colonel, he is not fit to be trusted with a shilling, and has already 
fiung away immense stans upon some old woman he keeps in the 
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coontry, leaving his darling Boeey without the actual necessaries of 
life. 

The woman's greed fmd rapacity — the flatterj with vhich Bfae chose 
to belabour me at dinner, so choked and disgusted me, that I could 
hardly swallow the meal, though my poor old fi^end had been sent out 
to purchase a pate from the pastry-cook's for my especial refection. 
Glive was not at the dinner. He seldom returned till late at night on 
sketching days. Neither his wife nor his mother-in-law seemed much 
to miss him ; and seeing that the Campaigner engrossed the entire 
share of the conTersation, and proposed not to leaTo me for five minntes 
alone with the Colonel, I look leave rather speedily of my entertainers, 
leaving a message for Glive, and & prayer that he would come and see 
me at my hotel. 
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IN WHICH BEUSABIUS BETCBNS FBOH EXII;B. 

' was sitting in the dusk in my room at 
the Hotel des Baina, when the visitor for 
whom I hoped, made his appearance in 
the person of Clive, with his broad 
shoulders, and broad hat, and a sha^y 
beard, which he had thought fit in his 
qnality of painter to assume. Our greet- 
ing it need not be said was warm ; aod 
our talk, which extended far into the 
night, very friendly and confidential. 
If I make my readers confidants in 
Mr. dive's private afiairs, I ask my 
friend's pardon for narrating bis history 
in their behoof. The woiid had gone 
very ill with my poor Clive, and I do 
not think that the pecuniary losses which 
I had viuted him and his father afflicted 
him near so sorely as the state of his 
home. In a pique with the woman he loved, and from that gene- 
rous weakness which formed part of bis character, and which led 
him to acquiesce in most wishes of bis good &ther, the young man 
had gratified the darling desire of the Colonel's heart, and taken 
the wife whom his two old fiends brought to bim. Bosey, who 
was also, as we have shown, of a very obedient and ductile nature, had 
acqoiesced gladly enough in her mamma's opinion, that she was in love 
with the rich and handsome young CUve, and accepted him for better 
or worse. So undoubtedly would this good child have accepted Captain 
Hoby her previous adorer, have smilingly promised fidelity to the 
Captain at church, and have made a very good, happy, and suf&cient little 
wife for that officer, — had not mamma commanded her to jilt him. What 
wonder that these elders should wish to see their two dear yonng ones 
tmited? They h^an with suitable age, money, good temper, and 
parent's blessingB. It is not the first time that with all these excellent 
helps to prosperity and happiness, a marriage has turned out unfor- 
tunately — a pretty, tight ship gone to wreck that set forth on its 
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Tgjage with cheere frDm the shore, and every prospect of fair nind and 
fine weather. 

We have before quoted poor Clive's simile of the sfaoes with which 
his good old fiuher provided him — aa pretty a little pair of shoes as 
need be — only they did not fit the wearer. If they pinched him at 
first, how they blistered and tortured him now I If CUve was gloomy 
and discontented even when the honeymonin had scarce waned, and he 
and his fiunily sat at home in state and splendour under the boughs of 
the famous silver cocoa-nut tree ; what was the young man's condition 
now in poverty, when they had no love along with a scant dinner of herbs; 
when his mother-in-law grudged each morsel which, his poor old father 
ate — when a vulgar, coaise-niaded woman pursued with brutal sarcasm 
and deadly rancour one of the tenderest and nobleit gentlem«a in the 
vorldr— wh«i an ailing wife, always under somo one's domination, 
received him with helpless hysterical cries and reproadies— when a 
coarse female tyrant, stupid, obstinate, utterly unaliie to comprebend 
the bod's kindly genius, or the fiMher's gentle spirit, bullied over both, 
using the int(derabl« undeniable advantage which her aotual wrongs 
gave her to tyrannise over Uiese two wretched men ! He had never 
heard the last of that money which they had seat to Mrs. Mason, 
Clive said. When the knowledge of the fact came bo the Oampaigner's 
ears, she nused such a storm as almost killed the poor Colonel, aad drove 
his son half mad. She seized the bowling infant, vowing that its 
unnatural father and grandfather were bent upon starving it— she con- 
soled and seat Boa^ into hyaterios—she took the outlawed parton to 
whose ohurob they went, and the choice society of bankrupt captainB. 
captain's ladies, fugitive >tock>braker's wives, and dingy Avqueatei* of 
billiard- rooms, and re&gMs from tho Bench, into her councils ; and 
in her daily visits amongst these personages, and ber walks on the 
pier, whither she trudged with poor Bosey in her train, Mrs. 
Mackenzie made known ber own wrongs and ber daughter's— ahowed 
how the Colonel, having robbed and Gfaettt«d them previously, was now 
living upon them, in so much that Mrs. Bolter, the levanting 
auctioneer's wife, would not make the poor old man a bow when she 
met hin — that Mrs. Captain Kitely. wbote luisband hai kin for seven 
years pa^t m Boulogne gaol, ordered her bod to cut Olive ; and when, 
the child being sick, the poor old Oolonol went for arrowroot to the 
cb«nitt's, young Snooks, the apothecary's assistant, refused to allow 
bim to take the powder away without previously depositing the money.; 

Ho bad no money, Thomas Newcome. He gave np every farthing. 
Ai^ having impoverished ail around him, he had no right, ha said, to 
touch a sixpence of the wretched pittance rmnainitig to them-r-he had 
«vsn given up his cigar, the poor old man, tim eompanlon and comforter 
of f(^y years. He was "not fit to be trusted vitb money," Mrs. 
Msekenzie said, and the good man owned as he ate his eeanty crust, and 
bowed his noble old head in eilenoe ooder that cowardly persecution. 
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And this at the end of three scare and seTsn or eight ^eora, was ta 
be (he close of a life which had been spent in freedom and splendour, 
and kindness and honour; this the rewtud of the noUest heart that ever 
beat — the tomb and prison of a gallant warrior who had ridden in 
twenty battles — whose coarse through life had been a boontj wbererer 
it had passed — whose name had been followed by hleBsings, and whose 
career was to end here — here — in a Eoeaa xoom, in a mean alley ot a 
fore^^ town — a low furious woman standing over him and stabbing the 
kind defeoceleae heart with kitUng insult and daily outrage ! 

As we sat together in the dark, Clive told me this wretched story, 
which was wrung from him with a passionate emotion that I could not 
but keenly share. He wondered the old man hved, Clive said. Some 
of the women's taonte and jibes, as be could see, struck Iris father so 
that he gasped and started back as if some one had kshed him iritb « 
whip. " He would make away with himself," said poor Clive, " but he 
deems this is his puniabment, and that he mu^ bear it as long as it pleases 
God. He does not care for his own lossM, as fiu* as they concern 
himself: bnt these! reproaches of Mrs. Mickeone, and some things 
which were said to him in ^e Bankruptcy pourt, by one or two widows 
of old friends, who were induced through his representatioas to take 
shares in that infernal Baok, have afibcted him dreadfiilly. I hear him 
lyingawakeaudgroaningatnigbt,Godblesshim. GreatGod! whatcan 
I do — what can I do ? " buret out the young man in a dreadful parozyem 
of grief. " I have tried to get lessons — I went to London on the deck 
of a steamer, and took a lot of drawings with me — tried pi^ore dealers 
— pawubrokete— Jews — Mobs, whom jou may remember at Qandish's, 
and who gave me, for forty-two drawings, 191. I brought the money 
back to Boologoe. It was enough to pay the doctor, and bniy our last 
poor little dead baby. Tenez, Pen, yon must give me some supper, 
I have had nothing all day but a pain de dtus tout, I can't stand it at 
home. — My hearts almost broken — ^yoa must give me some money. 
Pen, old boy. I know you will. I thou^t of writing to you, bnt I 
wanted to support myself you see. When I went to London vrith the 
drawing 1 tned George's chambers, bnt he was in the oounUy. I saw 
Crsckthorpe on the street, in Oxford-street, but I coiJd not foce him, 
and bolted down Hanway-yard. I tried, and I could not ask him, 
and I got the 18L from Moss that day, and came home with it." 

Give him money ? of oourse 1 would give him money — my dear old 
&iend 1 And, as an alterative and a wholesome shock to oheck that 
burst of passion and grief in whieb the poor fellow indulged, I thought 
fit to br^ into a very fierce and angry Invectire on my own part, 
which served to disguise the extreme feeling of pain and pi^ that I 
did not somehow choose to exhibit 1 rated Clive soundly, and taxed 
him with unfriendliness and ingratitude for not having sooner applied 
to friends who would think shame of themselves whilst he was in need. 
Whatever he wanted was his as mnch as mine. I could not nnder- 
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Stand hon the neceeaitj of tba family should, id truth, be so extreme 
as he described it, for after all many a poor family lived upon very 
much leas; but I uttered none of these objectionB, checking them mth 
the thought that Clive, on his first arrival at Bould^e, entirely ignorant 
of the practice of economy, might have imprudently engaged in espensea 
vhich had reduced him to this present destitutioQ.* 

I took the liberty of asking about debts, and of these Clive gave me 
to understand there were none— fU least none of his, or his father's 
contracting. " If vo were too proud to borrovr, and I think we were 
vrrong. Pen, my dear old boy — I think we were wrong now — at least, 
we were too proud to owe. My colourman takes hia hill out in drawings, 
and I think owes me a triSe. He got me some lessons at fifty sous a 
ticket — a pound the ten — from an economical swell who has taken 
a chateau here, and has two fiunkies in livery. He has four daughters, 
who take advantage of the lessons, and screws ten per cent, upon the poor 
colourman's pencils and drawing paper. It's pleasant work to give the 
lessons to the children ; and to be patronised by the swell ; and not 
espensive to him, is it. Pen? But I don't mind that, if I could but get 
lessons enough : for, you ae^, besides our expenses here, we must have 
some more money, and the dear old governor would die outright if poor 
old Sarah Mason did not get her 501. a-year. 

And now there arrived a plentiful aupper, and a bottle of good wine, 
of which the giver was not sorry to partake after the met^e dinner 
at three o'clock, to which I had been invited by the Campaigner; and 
it was midnight when I walked back with my friend to his house in 
the upper town j and all the stars of heaven were flhining cheerily ; 
and my dear Olive's face wore an expression of happiness, such as I 
remembered in old days, as we shook hands and parted with a " God 
bless you." 

To CUve's friend, revolving these things in his mind, as he lay in one of 
those most snug and comfortable beds at the excellent Hotel des Bains, it 
appeared that this town of Boulogne was a veiy bad market for the ardst's 
talents; and that he had best bring them to London, where a score of 
old friends would assuredly be ready to help him. And if the Colonel, 
too, could be got away from the domination of the Campaigner, I felt 
certain that the dear old gentleman could but profit by bis leave of 
absence. My wife and I at this time inhabited a spacious old house 
in Queen's Square, Westminster, where there was plenty of room for 
father and son. I knew that Laura would be delighted to welcome 
these guests — may the wife of every worthy gentleman who reads these 
pages be as ready to receive her husband's friends. — It was the state of 
Boss's health, and the Campaigner's authority and permisaion, about 

■ I did not know at the time that Mrs. Haak«tiEie had taken entire auperintond- 
ence of tha fiunilj treasiuy — and that thia exemplary woman wai putting away, 
asabe bad dons previOLuIy.iundiy little suma to meet tud; days. 
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nbioh I waa in doubt, and whether this lady'e two Hlaves would be 
allowed to go away. 

Theee cogitatioiis kept the present biographer long awake, a,iid he 
did not bre^fast nest i&y until an hour before noon. I had the coffee- 
room to myself by chance, and my meal was not yet ended when the 
waiter ainnounced a lady to visit ilx. Fendennia, and Mrs. Mackenzie 
made her appearance. No signs of care or poverty were visible in the 
attire or countenance of the buxom mdow. A handsome bonnet deco- 
rated within with a profusion of poppies, blue-bells, and ears of com ; 
a jewel on her forehead, not costly, but splendid in appearance, and 
glittering artfully over that central spot fiom which her wavy chesnut 
Imr parted to cluster in ringlets round her ample cheeks ; a handsome 
India shawl, smart gloves, e. rich silk dress, a neat parasol of blue with 
pale yellow lining, a multiplicity of gUttering rings and a very splendid 
gold watch and chain, which I remembered in former days as hanging 
round poor Rosey's white neck ; — all these adornments set off the 
widow's person, so that you might have thought her a wealthy capitalist's 
lady, and never conid have supposed that she was a poor, cheated) 
ruined, rohbed, unfortunate Campaigner. 

Nothing could be more gracious than the aecueU of this lady. She 
paid me many handsome compliments about my literaiy works — asked 
most affectionately for dear Mrs. Pendennis and the dear children — 
and then, as I expected, coming t« business, contrasted the hap- 
piness and genteel position of my wife and family with the miseiy 
and wrongs of her own blessed child and grandson. She never could 
call that child by the odious name which he received at his baptism. 
/ knew what bitter reasons she had to dislike the name of Thomas 
Newcome. 

She ag^ rapidly enumerated the wrongs she had received at the 
hands of that gentleman ; mentioned the vast sums of money out of 
which she and her soul's darling bad been tricked by that poor muddle- 
headed creature, to say no worse of him ; and described finally their 
present pressing need. The doctors, the burial, Bosey'a delicate con- 
dition, the cost of sweetbreads, calfs-foot jelly, and cod-liver oil, were 
again passed in a rapid calculation before me ; and she ended her 
speech by expressing her gratification that I had attended to her advice 
of the previous day, and not given Clive Newcome a direct loan ; that 
the &mily wanted it, the Campaigner called upon heaven to witness ; 
that Olive and his absurd poor father would fling guineas out of the 
window was a fact equally certain ; the rest of the argument was obvious, 
namely, that Mr. Feudennls should administer a donation to herself. 

I had brought but a small sum of money in my pocket-book, though 
Ura. Mackenzie, intimate with bankers, and having, thank heaven, in 
spite of all her misfortunes, the utmost oonfidence of all her tradesmen, 
hinted a perfect willingness on her part to accept an order upon her 
friends, Hobson Brothers of London. 
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This direct thrnst I geotJj tuid smilin^j parried by aakiog Wia. 
Mackenzie whether she supposed a gentiemaii vrbo had juBt paid an 
electitmeenng bill, and bad, at the beat of times, bnt a. very small in- 
ooine, might sometimes not be in a condition to draw satis&ctorily npon 
Meaan. Hobeon or any other bankers ? Her oonntenance fell at thia 
naajk, nor was bw cheerfulness mnch im[»roTed l^ the tender of one 
of the two bank notes which then happened to be in my possession. I 
said that I had a use for the remaining note, and that it would not be 
more than ufQcient to pay my hotel bill, and the expenses of my party 
tttck to London. 

My party? I had here to divulge, with some little trepidation, the 
plan which I had been making over night ; to explain how I tiMugfat 
that Olive's great talents were waat«d at Boologne, and could only find a 
proper market in London ; how I was pretty certain, throngh my con- 
nection with booksellers, to find eome advantageons employment for 
bim, and would have done so months ago had I known the state of the 
case ; but I had believed, until within s very few days since, that the 
Colonel, in spite of his bankruptcy, was still in ^o Mijoynient of con- 
siderable military pensions. 

This statement, of course, elidtsd from the widow a numher of 
remarks not complimentary to my dear old Colonel. He might hare 
kept hb penaions had he not been a fool — he was a baby about money 
matteiB — misled himself and everybody — was a log iu the house, &c., 
&c., Ac. 

I snggested that his annuities might possibly be put into some 
more satisfectory shape — ^that I had trustworthy lawyers with whom I 
would put him in communication — that he had best come to LoodoQ to 
see to these matters — and that my wife had a lai^e house where she 
would most gladly eotertain the two gentlemen. 

This I said with aoms reasonable dread — fearing, in the first place, 
her refuaal ; in the second, her acceptance of the invitation with a pro- 
poeal, as our house was large, to come herself, and inhabit it for a 
while. Had I not seen that Campaigner arrive for a month at poor 
James Binney's house in Fitzroy Square, and stay there for many 
years ? Was I not Rvaxe that when she once set her foot in a gentle- 
man's establishment, terrific battles must ensue before she could be 
dislodged? Had sbe not once been rooted by Clive? and was she 
not now in command and possessbn? Do I not, finaU;, know 
BometluDg of the world; and have I not a weak, easy temper? I 
protest it was widi terror that I awaited the widow's possible answer 
to my proposal. 

To ray great relief, she expressed the utmost approval of both my 
plans. I was anoommonly kind, she was snre, to interest myself about 
the two gentlemen, and fw her blessed Rosa's sake, a fond mother 
tbanlMd me. It was moat adviaable that Clive should earn some 
money by that horrid profession which he bad chosen to adopt— frmfc. 
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the CA&Ki it. She fr&s oloarl; anzMiu to get rid batb of fatliar mud 
son, and agreed that the boodst thej waot the tMtter. 

W« iwlkad bkok um in ami to the Colooel'i quuten in tlw old 
town, Mi8. IdKheiflEi*, in the courao of our mlk, doing me the honour 
to introdnn Bke hj mine to eeTend dingy acqvuntances ^om '■e met 
Baamtering up tlw atccet, and imparting to me, n emeb nsTed ftway, the 
pecnniuy cauM n[ his temponuy reaidsnoe in Boologiie. Spite of 
Bosey's deltoats suite of health, Mn. U«^ta(e did loC beaiMte to 
break the news to her of the gMitlemeo'e probaUe d^aTtupe, abrapUy 
and eagerly, as if the iotelUgence was likely to please her :— and it did, 
mtbar than othermee. The young woaum, betog in tbo imiat of letting 
marnna jBdgo far her, contiaued it in that iDatanoe; aad wbedier her 
hgiband sUyed or went, seeibed to-be equally oontont «r afntfaelio. 
" And ii it not most kind and ganoroui of dear Ur. «Bd iln. Fendennis 
to propose to FoceiTe Ur. Nonooaio and the Colonel 2 " Tim oppor- 
tonit; foe gratitude being pointed out to Bosey, ah* M«piieseed in it 
strBigfatmy^~~it wta «ry kind of me, Bosey waa sura. "And deot 
yoa ask after dear Ui«. Pendenob and tho dear chlldrsa — jom poor 
dear sufTering darlii^ child ? " Bosey, nho had neglected this inquiiT, 
immediBtel]' hofted Mrs. PeodenniB and the efaildneii were velL The 
OTerpoveiiBg notber had taken ntter poesosaioii of this poor Ittlla thing; 
Bosey'e ej<sa followed the Campaigner abovt, and appealed to her at 
all moments. SAk sat voder Urs. Mackenzie aa « bird befoce a boa- 
constrictor, doomed— fiuttering—fsaoinaMd—soatvd and fawning as a 
whipt spaniel beibm a keeper. 

The Colonel iraa on hia accastomed bench on the rampart at thie sunny 
hour. I repaired tbitber, and found the old gentleman seated by h^ 
grandson, who lay, as yesterday, on the little bonne's lap, one of his 
little purple hands closed round the grandfather's finger. " Hush ! " 
says the good man, lifting np bis other finger to fais moostacbe, as I 
approached, " Boy's asleep. II est bien joli quand il dort— le Boy, 
n'est ce p'aa, Marie ? " The maid believed monsieur well — the boy was 
a little angel. " This maid is a most trustworthy, valuable person, 
Pendennis," the Colonel said, with much gravity. 

The boawsonstrictor had fascinated him, too — the lash of that woman 
at home had cowed that helpless, gentle, noble spirit. As I looked at 
the bead so upright and manly, now so beautiful and resigned — the 
year of his past life seemed to pass before me somehow in a ilasb of 
thought. I could fancy the accursed tyranny — the dumb acquiescence — 
the bmtal jeer — the helpless remoise — the sleepless nights of pain and 
recollection — the gentle heart lacerated with deadly stabs — and the 
impotent hope. I own I burst into a sob at tbe sight, and thought of 
the noble suffering creature, and bid my face, and turned away. 

He sprang up, releasing his hand from tbe child's, and placing it, 
the kind, efaoking hand on my shoulder. " What is it, Arthur — my 
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dear boj 7 " he said, lookiog wiatfully in my &ce. " No bad news from 
home, my dear ? Laura and the cluldrea well ? " 

Tli« emotion was maatered ia a moment, I put his arm under mine, 
and as we slowly sauQtered up and down the sunity walk of the old 
rampart, I told him faov I had come with special commands from 
Laura to bring him for awhile to stay with us, and to settle hie busi- 
ness, which I was sure had been wofully mismanaged, and to see whe- 
ther we could not find the means of get^ng some Uttle out of the 
wreck of the property for the boy yonder. 

At first Colonel Newcome would not hear of quitting Boulogne where 
Bosey would miss him — he was sure she would want him — but before 
the ladies of his family, to whom we presently returned, Thomas 
Newcome's resolution was quickly recalled. He agreed to go, aud 
Olire coming in at this time was put in possession of our plan and 
gladly acquiesced in it. On that very evening I came with a carriage 
to conduct my two friends to the steam-boat Their little packets were 
made and ready. There was no pretence of grief at parting on the 
women's side, but Marie, the little maid, with Boy in her arms, 
cried sadly ; and Glive heartily embraced the child ; and the Colonel 
going back to give it one more kisa, drew out of his neckcloth a little 
gold brooch which he wore, and which, trembling, be put into Marie's 
hand, bidding her take good care of Boy till his return. 

" She is a good girl — a most &jthfu1, attached girl, Arthur, do yoo 
see," the kind old gentleman said; "and I had no money to give her^ 
no, not one single rupee." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

IN WHICH CLIVE BEQIHS THE WORLD, 

E are ending our 
history, and yet 
poor Clive ia but 
beginning the 
[ world. He has 
to earn the bread 
which he eats 
henceforth ; and, 
as I saw hia la- 
bours, his trials, 
and his disapa 
pointments, Z 
could not hnt 
compare his call- 
ing with my own. 
The drawbacks and penalties attendant upon our profession are 
taken into full account, as we well know, by literary men, and 
their friends. Our poverty, hardships, and disappointments are set 
forth with great emphasis, and often with too great truth by those who 
apeak of us ; but there are advantages belonging to our trade which are 
passed over, I think, by some of those who exercise it and describe 
it, and for which, in striking the balance of our accounts, we are not 
always duly thankful. We have no patron, so to speak — we sit in ante- 
chambers no more, waiting the present of a few guineas from my lord ; 
in return for a fulsome dedication. We sell our wares to the book 
purveyor, between whom and us there is no greater obligation than 
between him and- his paper-maker or printer. In the great towns in 
our countiy, immense stores of books are provided for us, with librarians 
to class them, kind attendants to wait upon us, and comfortable 
appliances for study. We require scarce any capital wherewith to 
exercise our trade. What other so called learned profession is equally 
fortunate? A doctor, for example, after carefully and expensively 
educating himself, must invest in house and furniture, horses, carriage, 
and men-servants, before the public patient will think of calling him in, 
I am told that such gentlemen have to coax and wheedle dowagers, to 
humour hypochondriacs, to practise a score of little subsidiary arts in 
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order to make that of healing profitable. How many many hundreds 
of pounds has a barrister to sink upon bis stock in trade before his 
returns are available? There are the costly charges of university 
education — the costly chambers in the Inn of court — ibe cleik and his 
maintenance — the ineritable traTels on circuit — certain expenses all to 
be defrayed before the possible client makes hie appearance, and the 
chance of fame or competency arriTes. The prizes are great, to be 
sure, in the law, but what a prodi^ous sum the lotteiy ticket costs ! If 
a man of letters cannot win, neither does he risk so much. Let ns 
speak of our trade as we fiiul it, and not be too eager in calling out for 
public compassion. 

The artists, for the most part, do not cry out their woes as loudly as 
some gentUmen of the literary fraternity, and yet I think the life of 
many of them is harder; their chances even more precarious, and the 
ooflditious of their profession less independent and agreeable than ours. 
I have watched -— Smee, Esq., R.A., flattering and fawning, and at the 
same time boasting and svaggeiing, poor fellow, in order to seoure a 
sitter. I have listened to ajlancbeeter magnate talking about fine arts 
before one of J. J's. pictures, itasunwg the airs of a painter, and laying 
down the most absurd laws respecting the art. I have seen poor 
Tomkius bowing a rich amateur through a ^wate view, and ^oted the 
eager smiles on Tomkins' lace at the amateur's slightest joke, the sickly 
twinkle of hope in his eyes as Amateur stopped before his own picture. 
I have been ushered by Chipstone's black servant through hall after 
bait peopled with plaster gods and heroes, into Chipstone's own mag- 
niflcent studio, where he sat longing vainly for an order, and justly 
dreading his landlord's call for the rent. And, seeing how severely these 
gentlemen were taxed in their profession, I have been fateful for my 
own more fortunate one, which oecessitatee cringing ta no patron; 
which calls for no keeping up of appearances ; and which requires no 
Stock in trade save the workman's industry ; bis best ability ; and a 
dozen sheets of paper. 

Having to turn with all his might to his new [«ofeBsion, Clive 
Newcome, one of the proudest men alive, choae to revolt and to he 
restive at almost every stage of his training. He bad a natural genius 
for his art, and had acquired in his deaultory way a very consiierablo 
skill. His drawing was better than his painting (an opinion which, 
were my friend present, he of course would utterly oontradict) ; his 
designs and sketches vere far superior to bis finished compositions. 
His friends presuming to judge of this artist's qualifications, ventured 
to counsel him accordingly, and wero thanked for their pains in the 
usual manner. We had in the flrst place to bully and browbeat Chve 
most liercely, before he would take fitting lodgings for the execution of 
those designs which we had in view for him. " Why should I take 
expensive lodgings ? " says Clive slapping his fiat on the t^le, " I am 
a pauper, and can scarcely aOord to live in a garret. Why should jou 
pay me for drawing your portrait and Lauia'a and the chil^n? What 
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the deuce doM Wanington want with tbe effigy of hia grim old mug ? 
Yoa doa't want them a bit — you. only want to give me money. It 
vould be much more honest of me to take the numey at onoe and own 
that I am a beggar ; and I tell you what, Pen, the only money which 
I feel I come honestly by, is that which is paid me by a litUe pnntseller 
in Long Acre who buys my drawings, one with another, at fourteen 
shillings a piece, and ont of whom I can earn pretty nearly two handred 
a-year. I am doing Mail Coaches for him, sir, and chaises of Cavalry ; 
the public like the Mail Coaches best — on a dai^ paper— the horees and 
milestones picked out white— yellow dust— cobalt distance, and the 
guard and coaohman of course in vermilion. That's what a gentleman 
can get his bread by — Pwtraits, pooh ! it's disgnieed beggary. Crack- 
.thorp, and a half dozen men of his regiment came, like good fellows as 
they are, and sent me five pounds a-pieoe for their beads, but I tell you 
I am aahamed to take the money." Such used to be the tenor of Clive 
Newcome's conversation as he strode up and down our room aft» dinner, 
pulling his moustache and dashing hk long yellow hair off his 
gaunt lace. 

When Clive was inducted into the new lodgings at which hie friends 
counselled him to hang np his ensign, the dear old Colonel accompanied 
his Eon, parting with a sincere regret from our little ones at home, to 
whom he became greatly endeared during hb visit to us, and who always 
hailed him when he came to see us with smiles and caresses and sweet 
in&ntile welcome. On that day when be went away, Laura went up 
and kissed him with tears in her eyes. "You know how long I have 
been wanting to do it," this lady said to her husband. Indeed I cannot 
describe the behaviour of the old man during his stay with ns, his 
gentle gratitude, hia sweet simplicity and kindness, his thoughtful 
conrteey. There was not a servant in our little household but was 
eager to wait upon him. Lama's maid was as tender hearted at his 
departure as her mistress. He was ailing far a short time, when our 
cook performed prodigies of puddings and jellies to suit his palato. 
The youth who held the offices of butler and valet in our establishment 
■^4 lazy and'greedy youth whom Martha scolded in vain — would jump 
ttp and leave his supper to carry a meseage to our Cokmel. My heart 
ia tail as I remember the kind words which he said to me at parting, 
and as I think that we were tbe means of giving a little comfort to that 
stricken and gentle soul. 

Whilst the Colonel and his son stayed with us, lettoni of course 
passed between Clive and his family at Boulogne, but my wife remarked 
^at the receipt of those letters speared to give our friend but little 
pleasure. They were read in a minnto, and he would toss them over 
to bis fether, or thrust them into hia pocket with a gloomy face. " D<«'t 
you see," groans ont Clive to me one evening, " that Rosa scarcely 
writes the letters, or if she does, that her mother is standing over her? 
That woman is the Nemesis of our life. Fen. How can I pay her rM ? 
QreatGodI how can I pay her off?" And ho having spoken, his head 
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fell between his hands, and as I vatcbed him I saw a ghastly domestic 

picture before me of helpless pain, humiliating discord, stupid tyrannj. 

What, I say again, are the so called great ills of life compared to these 

The Colonel accompanied Clive to the lodgings which we had found 
for the young artist, in a quarter not far removed from the old house in 
Fitzro; Square, where some happj years of bis youth had been spent. 
When sitters came to Clive — as at first they did in some numberB. 
many of his early friends being anxious to do him a seAice— the old 
gentleman was extraordinarily cheered and comforted. We could see 
by bis face that afiairs were going on well at the studio. He showed 
UB the rooms which Rosey and the boy were to occupy. He prattled to 
our children and their mother, who was never tired of hearing him, 
about his grandson. He filled up the future nursery with a hundred 
little knicknacka of his own contriving; and with wonderful cheap 
bargains, which ba bought in bis walks about Tottenham Court Boad. 
He pasted a most elaborate book of prints and sketches fur Boy. 
It was astonishing what notice Boy already took of pictures. He would 
have all the genius of his father. Would h« had bad a better grand- 
btber than the foolish old man, who had ruined all belonging to him ! 

However much tbey like each other, men in the London world aee their 
friends but Beldom. The place is so vast that even next door is 
distant; the calls of business, society, pleasure, so multifarious that 
mere friendship can get or give bat an occasional shake of the hand 
in the hurried moments of passage. Men most live their lives ; and 
are per force selfish, but not unfriendly. At a great need you know 
where to look for your friend, and be that he is secure of you. So I went 
very little to Howland Street, where Clive now lived : very seldom to 
Lamb Court, where my dear old friend Warrington still sate in his old 
chambers, though our meetings were none the less cordial when tbey 
occurred, and our trust in one another always the same. Some folks 
say the world is beartlese : he who says so either prates common-places, 
(the most likely and charitable suggestion) or is heartless himself, or is 
most singular and unfortunate in having made no friends. Many such 
a reasonable mortal cannot have : our nature, I think, not sufficing 
for that Bort of polygamy. Hon many persona would you hare to deplore 
your death; or whose death would you wish todeplore? Could our hearts 
let in such a harem of dear friendships, the mere changes and recurrences 
of grief and mourning would be intolerable, and tax our lives beyond their 
value. In a word, we carry our own burthen in the world; push and 
struggle along on our own affairs ; are pinched by oar own shoes— 
though heaven forbid we should not stop and forget ourselves some- 
times, when a friend cries out in hia distress, or we can help a poor 
stricken wanderer in his way. As for good women — these, my worthy 
reader, are different from us — the nature of these is to love, and to do 
kind offices, and devise untiring charities : — so, I would have you 
to know, that, though Mr. Pendeonis was parcut suortun cvUor d 
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mfrequem, Mrs. Laura found plenty of time to go from WestminBter 
to Bloomsbury ; and to pay visits to ber Colonel and her Clive, both of 
ivhom she had got to love with all her heart again, now misfortune 
was on them ; and both of whom returned ber kindness nith an 
affection blessing the bestoner and the receiver; and making the 
busbaad proud and thankful whose wife had earned such a noble regard. 
What is the dearest praise of all to a man ? his Own — or that you 
should love those whom be loves ? I see Laura Pendennis ever con- 
stant and tender and pure ; ever ministering in ber sacred office of 
kindness — bestowing love and followed by blessings — which would I 
have, think yon ; that priceless crown hymeneal, or the glory of a Tenth 
Edition ? 

Clive and his father had found not only a model friend in the lady 
above mentioned, but a perfect prize landlady in their happy lodgings. 
In her house, besides those apartments which Mr. Newcome had 
originally engaged, were rooms just sufficient to accommodate his vrife, 
child, and servant, when they should come to him, with a very snag 
little upper- chamber for the Colonel, close by Boy's nursery, where he 
liked best to be. " And if there is not room for the Campaigner, as 
you call her," says Mrs. Laura, with a slimg of her shoulders, " why I 
am very sorry, but Clive must try and bear her absence as well as 
possible. After all, my dear Pen, you know he is married to Eosa and 
not to her mamma; and so, and so I think it will be quite best that 
they shall have their manage as before." 

The cheapness of tbe lodgings which the prize-landlady let, the 
quantity of neat new furniture which she put in, the consultations which 
she had with my wife regarding these supplies, were quite singular to 
me. " Have you pawned your diamonds, you reckless little person, in 
order to supply all this upholstery ? " " No, sir, I have not pawned my 
diamonds," Mrs. Laura answers ; and I was left to think (if I thought 
on the matter at all) that tbe landlady's own benevolence had provided 
these good things for Clive. For the wife of Laura's husband was per 
force poor ; and she asked me for no more money at this time than 
at any other. 

At first, in spite of bis grumbling, Clive'a afiairs looked so prosperous, 
and so many sitters came to him from amongst his old friends, that I 
was half inclined to believe with the Colonel and my wife, that he was 
a prodigious genius, and that bis good fortune would go on increasing. 
LaurawasforhavingRosey return to her husband. Every wife ought to 
be with her husband. J. J. shook hia head about the prosperity. " Let 
ns see whether the Academy will hare his pictures this year, and what 
a place they will giva him," said Hidley. To do him justice, OlivB 
thought far more humbly of bis compositions than Bidley did. Not a 
little touching was it to us. who bad known the youug men in former 
days, to see thera in their changed positions. It was Ridley, whose 
genius and industry had put him in tbe rank of a patron — Ridley, the 
good industrious apprentice, who had won tbe prize of his ait— and not 
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one of his many adiahen Bttluted bis talent and euccess vitb sach a 
hearty recognition as Clive, nhoae generous soul knew no envy, and 
itho altrajB fired and kindled at the success of his friends. 

When Mr. CliTe uaed to go oyer to Boulogne from time to time to paj 
his dutiful visits to his wife, the Colonel did not accompany his son, hot, 
during the lattex's absence, would dine with Mrs. Pendennis. 

Though the preparations were complete in Howland Street, and Cllvc 
dutifully went over to Boulogne, Mrs. Pendennis remarked that he 
aeemed still ta hesitate about hrii^ng his wife to London. 

Upon this Mr. Pendennis observed that some gentlemen were not 
particularly anxious about the society of their wives, and that this pair 
■were perhaps better apart. Upon which Mrs. Pendennis, drubbing on 
the ground vrith « little foot, said " Nonsense, for shame, Arthur! How 
can you speak so Bippantly ? Did he not swear before heaven to lore 
and cherish her, never to leave her, sir? Is not hie duty his duly, sir? 
(a most emphatic stamp of the foot). Is she not his for better or for 
voree ? " 

" Including the Camptugner, my dear? " says Mr. P. 

" Don't laugh, sir ! She mutt come to him. There is no room in 
Howland Street for Mrs. Mackenzie." 

" You artful scheming creature ! We have some spare rooms. Sup- 
pose we ask Mrs. Mackenzie to come and live with us, my dear ; and 
we could then have the benefit of the garrison anecdotes, and mess 
jocularities of your favourite, Captain Goby." 

" I could never bear the horrid man ! " cried Mrs. Pendennis. And 
how can I t«ll why she disliked him ? 

Everything being now ready for the reception of Chve'a little family, 
we counselled our friend to go over to Boulogne, and bring back his 
wife and child, and then to make some final stipulation with the Cam- 
paigner. He saw, as well as we, that the presence and tyranny of that 
fatd woman destroyed his father's health and spirits — that the old man 
knew no peace or comfort in her neighbourhood, and was actually has- 
tening to his grave under that dreadful and unremitting persecution. 
Mrs Mackenzie made Olive scarcely less wretched than his father — she 
governed his household — took away his weak wife's allegiance and 
afiection from him — and caused the wretchedness of every single person 
round about her. They ought to Uve apart. If she was too poor to 
Bubsiat upon her widow's pension, which, in truth, was but a very small 
pittance, let Clive give up to her say the half of his vrife's income of 
lOOf. a-year. His prospects and present means of earning money were 
ench that he might afford to do without that portion of his income : at 
any rate, he and his father vrould be cheaply ransomed at that price, 
from their imprisonment to this intolerable person. " Go, Clive," said 
his coonselloTS, " and bring hack your vrife and child, and let us all be 
happy together." For, you see, those advisers opined that if- we had 
written over to Mrs. Clive Newcome — " Come " — she would have come 
with the Campaigner in her suite. 
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Vowing thit he ^vould behave like a mm of courage ; and «e know 
that Clive had sbonn himself to be each in two or three previous 
battles ; Clive croBsod the water to bring back his httle Rosey. Our 
good Coion^ agreed to cHno at oar house daring the days of his son's 
absence. I have aaid how beloved he was by young and old there 
— and he was kind enough to say aftertrarda, that no woiiiaa had tnode 
him so happy as Laura. Wo did not tell him — I know not from what 
reticence— that we had advised Cliva to o£E'er e, bribe of 601. a-year to 
Mrs. Mackenzie ; until about a fortnight after Chve's abseuce, and A 
week after his retiun, when news came that poor old Mrs. Mason wae 
dead at Newcome, whereapon we informed the Colonel that he had 
another pensioner now in the Campaigner. 

Colonel Newcome was thankful that his dear old friend had gone out 
of the world in comfort and cvithout pain. She had made a will long 
since, leaving all her goods and chattels to Thomas Newcome — but 
having no money to give, the Colonel handed over these lo the old 
lady's faithful attendant Keziah. 

Although many of the Colonel's old friends had parted from him or 
quarrelled with him in consequence of the ill-suceess of the B. B. C, 
there were two old ladies who yet remained faithful to him — Miss Cflnn 
namely, and honest little Misa Honeyman of Brighton, who, when she 
heard of the return to London of her nephew and brother-in-law, made 
a railway jonmey to the Metropolis (being the first time she ever en- 
gaged in that kind of travelling), rustled into Olive's apartments in 
Howland Street in her n^test silks, and looking not a day older than 
on that when we last beheld her; arid after briskly scolding the young 
man (or permitting his father to enter into money affairs — of which 
the poor dear Colonel was as ignorant as a baby — she gave them both 
to understand that she had a little sum at her bankers at their disposal 
—and hesouf^t the Colonel to remember that her house was his, and 
that she should he proud and happy to receive him as soon and as often 
aud for as long a time as he would honour her with his company. " Is 
not my house fall of yonr presents " — ^tiei the stout little old lady — 
" have I not reason to he grateful to all the Newoomes — yes, to all the 
Newcomes ; — for Miss Ethel aud her family have come to me every 
year for months, and I don't qaarrel with them, and I won't, although 
you do, sir. Is not this shawl — are not these jewels that I wear," she 
continued, pointing to those well-known ornaments, " my dear Colonel's 
gift? Did you not relieve my brother Charles in this country and 
procure for him his place in India? Yes, my dear friend— and though 
you have been imprudent in money matters, my obligations to- 
wards you, and my gratitude, and my affection are always the same." 
Thus Miss Honeyman spoke, with somewhat of a quivering voice at the 
end of her little oration, but with exceeding state and dignity — for she 
believed that her investment of two hundred pounds in that unlucky 
B. B. C, which failed for half a million, was a sum of considerable im- 
portance, and gave her a right to express her opinion to the Managers. 
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Clive came back from Boulogne in a week as we have said — but he 
came back without his wife, much to our alarm, and looked so exceed- 
ingly fierce and glum when we demanded the reason of bis return 
without his family, that we saw wars and battles bad taken place, and 
thought that in this last continental campaign, the Campaigner had 
been too much for her friend. 

The Colonel, to whom Clive communicated, though with us the 
poor Isd held bis tongue, told my wife what had happened : — not all 
the battles ; which no doubt raged at breakfast, dinner, supper, during 
the week of Clive's visit to Boulogne, — but the upshot of these engage- 
ments. Rosey, not unwilling In her first private talk with her husband 
to come to England with him and the boy, showed herself irresolute 
on the second day at breakfast when the fire was opened on both sides — 
cried at dinner when fierce assaults took place, in which Clive had the 
advantage — slept soundlj, but besought him to be very firm, and met 
the enemy at breakfast with a quaking heart — cried all that day, 
during which, pretty well without cease, the engagement lasted — and 
vAen Clive might have conquered and brought her off; but the weather 
was windy and the sea was rough, and he was pronounced a brute to 
venture on it with a wife in Rosey's situation. 

Behind that '' situation " the widow shielded herself. She clung to 
her adored child, and from that bulwark discharged abuse and satire at 
Clive and his father. He could not rout her out of her position. 
Having had the advantage on the first two or three days, on the lour last 
be was beaten, and lost ground in each action. Jlosey found that in her 
situation she could not part from her darling mamma. The Campaigner 
for her part averred that she might be reduced to beggary — that she 
might be robbed of her last farthing and swindled and cheated — that 
she might see her daughter's fortune fiung away by unprincipled 
adventurers, and her blessed child left without even the comforts of 
life — but desert her in such a situation, she never would— no, never I 
Was not dear Rosa's health already impaired by the various shocks 
which she had undergone ? Bid she not require every comfort, every 
attendance ? Monster I ask the doctor ! She would stay with her 
darling child in spite of insult and rudeness and vulgarity. (Bosa's 
father was a king's of&cer, not a company's officer, thank God !) Sbe 
would stay as long at least as Bosa's situatioo continued, at Boulogne, 
if not in London, but with her child. They might refuse to send her 
money, having robbed her of all her own, but sbe would pawn her gown 
off her back for her child. Whimpers from Rosey — cries of " Mamma, 
mamma, compose yourself," — convulsive sobs — clenched knuckles— 
flashing eyes — embraces rapidly clutched — laughs — stamps — snorts — 
from the dishevelled Campaigner-^grinding teeth — livid fury and 
repeated breakages of the third commandraent by Olive — I can fancy 
the whole scene. He returned to London without his wife, and when 
she came she brought Mrs. Mackenzie with her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

rOUNDER'a DAY AT OBEY rKFARS. 

OSEY came, bringing discord 
and wretchedness with her to 
her busbaad, and the sentence 
of death or exile to his dear old 
father, all of nbich we foresaw — 
all of which Clive's friends would 
have longed to prevent — all of 
' which were inevitable under the 
circumstances. Clive's domestic 
affairs were often talked over by 
our little set. Warrington and 
F. B. knew of his unbappiness, 

I We three had strongly opined 
that the women being together 
at Boulogne, should stay there 
and live there, Clive sending 
them oTer peouniaty aid as lus 
means permitted. " They must 
hate each other pretty well by this time," growls George Warrington. 
" Why on earth should they not part? " " What a woman that Mrs. 
Mackenzie is," cries F. B. "What an infernal tartar and catamaran ! 
She who was so uncommonly smiling and soft spoken, and such a fine 
woman, by jingo ! What puzzles all women are." P. B. sighed and 
drowned further reflection in beer. 

On the other side, and most strongly advocating Bosa'a return to 
Clive was Mrs. Laura Fendenuis; with certain arguments for which 
she had chapter and verse, and against which we of the separatist 
party had no appeal. " Did he marry her only for the daja of her 
prosperity ?" asked Laura. " Is it right, is it manly, that he should 
leave her now she is unhappy — poor little creature — no woman had ever 
more need of protection ; and who should be her natural guardian save 
her husband ? Surely. Arthur, you forget — have you foi^tten them 
yourself, sir? — the solemn vows which Clive made at the altar. Is he 
not bound to his wife to keep only unto her so long as they both shall 
live, to love her, comfort her, honour her, and keep her in sickness and 
health ? " 
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"To keep her, jes— but not to keep the Campaigner," cries Mr. 
Pendennifl. " It is a moral bjgamj', Laura, which you advocate, you 
vicketl, immoral young woman ! " 

But Laura, though she smiled at this notion, would not be put off 
from her first piopoBition. Tumiog to Chve, who was with us, talking 
over his doleful family circumstances, she took his hand and pleaded 
the cause of right and religion with sweet artless fervour. She agreed 
with us that it was a hard lot for Clive to hear. So much the nobler 
the task, and the fulfilment of duty ia enduring it. A few months too 
would put au end to his trials. When \m child was bom Mrs. 
Mackenzie would take her departure. It would even be dive's duty to 
separate from her then, as it now was to humour his wife iu her delicate 
condition, and to soothe the poor soul who had had a great deal of ill 
health, of misfortune, and of domestic calamity to wear and shatter 
her. Clive acqniesced with a groan, but with a touching and generong 
resignation as we both thought. " She is right. Pen," he said, " I think 
your wife is always ri^t. I will try, Laura, and bear my part, God 
help me ! I will do my duty and strive my best to soothe and grxtifjr 
my poor dear littJe woman. They will be making caps wd thingl, 
and will not interrupt me m my studio. Of nights I can go le 
Glipstone-street aiid work at the Life. There's nothing like the Life, 
Pen. So you see 1 shan't be much at home except at meal times, 
when by nature I shall have my mouth full, and no opportunity of 
quarreling with poor Mrs, Mac." So he went home, follow^ and cheeffid 
by the love and pity of my dear wife, and determioed stoutly to bear 
this heavy yoke which fate had put on him. 

To do Mrs. Mackenzie justice, that lady backed up with all ber 
might the statement which my wife had put forward, with a view of 
soothing poor Clive, viz., that the residence of his mother-in-law in his 
house was only to be temporary. " Temporary ! " cries Mra. Mac (who VM 
kind enough to make a call on Mrs. Pendennis. and treat that lady to a 
piece of her mind). "Do you soppose, madam, that it could be otherwiee ? 
Do yon eappose thst worlds would induce me to stEty in a house where 
I have received such treatment ; where, after I and my deugbter had 
been robbed of every shilling of our fortane, where we ard daily insulted 
by Colonel Newcome and bis eon? Do you suppose, ma'am, that I do 
not know that Olive's friends hate me, and give themselves aits and look 
down upon my darling child, and try and make di^rences between my 
sweet Bosa and me-^-Bosa who might have been dead, or might have 
been starving, but that her dear mother came to her rescue? No, I would 
never stay. I loatha every day that I remain in the house— I would 
rather beg my bread— -I would ntber sweep the streets and starve- 
though, thank God, I have my pension as the widow of an officer in 
Her Majesty's Serrice, waA I can tive upon that-^and of that Colonel 
Newcome eatmot roh me ; and when my darling love needs a mother's 
care no longer, I will leave her. I vnll sht^e the dost off my feet and 
leave that house, I will — And Mr. Nencome's friends may then sneer 
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at me aexA abase me, and blacken my darling child's heart towards me 
if they choose. And I thank you, Mrs. Feudennis, for all yoar kmd- 
ne»s towards my daughter's family, and for the furniture which you have 
Bent into the house, and for the tronbU you have taken about our family 
arrangements. It was for this I took die liberty of calling npon yos, 
and I «ish you a very good morning." So speakiug, the Campaigner 
left my wi& ; and Mrs. Pendennis enacted the pleasing scene with 
great spirit to her husband afterwards, concluding the whole mth & 
splendid curtsey and toss of the head, snch as Mrs. Mackeniie per- 
formed as her parting salute. 

Our dear Colonel had fled before. He had acqaimced bnmbly mth 
the decree of fate ; and, lonely, old and beaten, marched honestly on the 
path of duty. It was a great blessing, he wrote to ns, to him to think 
that in happier days and during laaiij years he had been enabled td 
benegt his kind and excellent rolative Miss Honeyman. He could 
thankfully receive lier hospitality now, and claim the kindness and 
shelter which this old friend gave him. No one could be more anrrous to 
make him comfortable. The air of Brighton did him the greatest good ; 
be had found some old friends, some old Bengalees there, with whom 
he enjoyed himself greatly, &c. How nmch did we, who knew his noble 
spirit, believe of this story? To us Heaven hod awarded health, 
happiness, competence, loving children, united hearts, and modest 
prosperity. To yonder good man, whose long life shone with benefitc- 
iactions, and whose career was but kindness and honour, &te decreed 
poverty, disappointment, separation, a lonely old age. We bowed oar 
heads, bumiliiUed at the contrast of bis lot and ours ; and prayed Heaven 
to enable us to bear our present good fortune meekly, and our evil days, 
if they should come, with such a resignatioft as this good Christisn 
showed. 

I forgot to say that our attempts to better Thomas Kewoome's money 
afiairs were quite in vain, the Colonel insisting upon paying over every 
shilling of his military allowances and retiring pension to the parties 
from whom he had borrowed money previous to his bankruptcy, " Ah ! 
what a good man that is," says Mr. Sherrick with tears in bis eyes, 
" what a noble fellow, sir. He woald die rather than not pay every 
iarthing over. He'd starve, sir, that he would. The money ain't mine, 
sir, or if it was do you think I'd take it from the poor old boy? No, 
sir; by Jove I honour and reverence him more now he ain't got a 
shilliag in his pocket, than ever I did when we thonght he was a rolling 
in money." 

My wife made one or two efibrts at Samaritan visits in Howland 
Street, bnt was received by Mrs. Clivc with such a faint welcome, and 
by the Campaigner with so grim a countenance, so many sneers, 
innuendoes, insults almost, that Laura's charity was beaten back, and 
she ceased to press good offices thus thanklessly received. If Clive 
came to visit us, as he very rarely did, after an official question or two 
regarding the health of his wife and child, no farther mention vns 
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made of liis family affairs. His paindng. he gaid, was getting on 
tolerably well ; hs had work, scantily paid it is true, l)ut work sufficient. 
He nas TeEocved, uncammnnicalive, unlike the frank Clire of former 
times, and oppressed by his circumstances, as it was easy to see. I 
did not press the confidence which he was unwilling to offer, and 
thought best to respect his silence. I had a thousand aflairs of my 
own ; who haff not in London ? If you die to-morrow, your dearest 
fiiead will feel for you a hearty pang of sorrow, and go to his business 
as usual. I could divine, but would not care to describe, the life which 
my poor Glive was now leading; t±ie vulgar misery, the sordid home, 
the Peerless toil, and lack of friendly companionship which darkened 
his kind soul. I was glad Clive's father was away. The Colonel 
wrote to us twice or thrice ; could it be three months ago? bless me, 
how time flies ! He was happy, he wrote, with Miss Honeyman, who 
took the best care of him. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course of this history 
of the Grey Friars school, — where the Colonel and Clive and I had 
been farougfat up, — an ancient foundation of the time of James I., still 
subsisting in the heart of London city. The death-day of the founder 
of the place is still kept solemnly by Cistercians. In their chapel, 
where assemble the boys of the school, and the fourscore old men ot 
the Hospital ; the founder's tomb stands, a huge edi&ce. emblazoned 
with heraldic decorations and clumsy, carved allegories. There is an 
old Hall, a beautiful specimen of the architecture of James's time ; 
an old Hall ? many old halls ; old Btaircases, old passages, old 
chambers decorated with old portraits, walking in the midst of which, 
we walk as it were in the early seventeenth century. To others than 
Cistercians, Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless, the 
pupils educated there love to revisit it; and the oldest of us grow 
young again for an hour or two as we come back into those scenes of 
childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 18th of December, the 
Founder's Day, the head gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration, in praise 
Fund^orit Nostri, and upon other subjects ; and a goodly company of 
old Cistercians is generally brought together to attend this oration : 
after which we go to chapel and hear a sermon ; after which we 
adjomn to a great dinner, where old condisciples meet, old toasts are 
given, and speedtea are made. Before marching from the oration-hall 
to chapel, the stewards of the day's dinner, according to old-fashioned 
rite, have wands put into their hands, walk to church at the head of 
the procession, and sit there in places of honour. The boys are 
already in their seats, with smng fresh faces, and shining white collars ; 
the old black-gowned pensioners are on their benches ; the chapel 
is lighted, and Founder's Tomb, with its grotesque carvings, monsters, 
heraldries, darkles and shines with the most wonderful shadowsand lights. 
There he lies. Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the great 
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. Examination Day. We oldstere, be we ever so old, become boys (^in 
as ve look &t that familiar old tomb, and think how ^e seats are 
altered since we were here, and bow the doctor — not the present doctor, 
tbe doctor of our time — used to sit yonder, and bis awful eye used to 
frighten us sbuddeciiig boys, on wbom it lighted ; and how tbe boy 
next us jvould kick our shins during service time, and how the monitor 
nould cane us afterwards because our shins were kicked. Yonder sit 
forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home and holidays to-morrow. 
Yonder sit some threescore old gentlemen pensioners of the hospital, 
listening to the prayers and the psalms. You hear them coughing 
feebly in the twilight, — tbe old reverend blackgowos. Is Codd Ajax 
alive, you wonder? — the CiateTcian lads called these old gentlemen 
Codds, I know not wherefore — I know not wberefore — but is old Codd 
Ajax alive, I wonder ? or Codd Soldier ? or kind old Codd Gentleman, 
or has the grave closed over them ? A plenty of candles lights up this 
chapel, and this scene of age and youth, and early memories, and 
pompous death. How solemn the well- remembered prayers are. here 
uttered agiun in the place where in childhood we used to bear them ! 
How beautiful and decorous the rite ; how noble tbe ancient words of 
the supplications which the priest utters, and to which generations of 
fresh cluldren, and troops of bygone seniors have cried Amen ! under 
those arches ! The service for Founder's Day is a. special one ; one of 
the psalms selected being the thirty-seventh, and we hear — 

23. The iteps of s good toim are ordered by the Lord, and he dalighteth in 
hia way. 

21. Though he tail, he shAlI not be utterly cut down, for the Lord upboldeth 
him. with his hand. 

2S. I bare been youog, and sow am old, yet have I not seen the righteous 
forH^en, nor bis seed begging their bread. 

As we came to this verse, I chanced to look up from my book 
towards the swarm of black-coated pensioners : and amongst them — 
amongst them — sate Thomas Newcome. 

His dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book ; there was no 
mistaking him. He wore the black gown of the peosioners of the 
Hospital of Grey Friars. His order of tbe Bath was on his breast 
He stood there amongst tbe poor brethren, uttering the responses to 
the psalm. Tbe steps of this good man bad been ordered hither by 
Heaven's decree : to this Aims-House ! Here it vas ordained that a life 
all love, and kindness, and honour, should end i I heard no more of 
prayers, and psalms, and eermoa, after that. How dared I to be in a 
place of mark, and he, he yonder among the poor ? pardon, yon 
noble soul ! I ask forgiveness of you for being of a world that has so 
treated you — you my better, you the honest, and gentle, and good.' I 
thought the service would never end, or the oi^nist's voluntaries, or 
the preacher's homily. 

Tbe organ played us out of chapel at length, and I waited in the 
ante-chapel until the pensioners took their turn to quit iL My dear. 
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dear old friend ! I ran to lum ^ith % wumtli and eageraess of raeog- 
uition which no doubt ehaw«d themeelves in my face and accents as 
loj heart Tras moved at the sight of Mm. His own wan &ca flushed 
up when he mw me, and bis hand shook in mine. " I have found a 
home, Arthui," said be. "Don't you remember, before I vent to India, 
when we came to see the old Qrey Friars, and visited Captain 
Scarsdale in his room ?— a poor brother like me— an old Peniosnlar 
man ; Scaradale is gone now, sir, and is where the wicked csaae fiom 
troubling and the weary ace at rest ; and I thought then, when we 
saw him, — here would be a place for en old fellow when his carew was 
over, to hang his sword Up; to hamUe his soul, and to wait thank- 
fully for the end. Arthur. Ky good friend, Lord H., who is a 
Cistercian like ourselves, and baa juet been appointed a governor, gave 
me bis first nomination. Don't be agitated, Arthur, my hoy, I am very 
hi^py. I have good qnartezs, good food, good light and fire, and good 
friends; blessed be God! my dear kind young friend— my boy's friend; 
yon have always been so, sir ; and I take it uocommonly kind <£ you, 
and I thank God for you, sir. Why, sir, I am aa happy aa the day is 
long." He uttered words to this effect as we walked through the 
courts of the building towards hie room, which in truth I found neat 
and comfortable, with a brisk fire ciackling on the hearth ; a litde 
tea-table laid out, a Bible and spectacles by the aide of it, and over the 
mantel-piece a drawing of his grandson by Clive. 

" You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you like, and so may 
your dear wife and little ones, tell Xiaura, with my love ; — but you mu^ 
not stay now. Yob must go back to your dinner." In vain I pleaded 
that I had no stomach for it. He gave me a look, which seemed to say 
he desired t« be alone, and I had to respect that order and leave him. 

Of course I came to him on the very next day ; though not with my 
wife and children, who were in truth absent in die country M Bosebury, 
where they were to pass the Christmas holidays ; and where, this school- 
dinner over, I was to join them. On my second 'visit to Grey Friars 
my good friend entered more at length inta the reasons why be had 
assumed the Poor Brother's gown: and I cannot say but that I acquiesced 
in his reasons, and admired that noble humility and contentedness <^ 
which he gave me an example. 

" That which had caused him most grief and pain," he said, "in the 
i^ueof that unfortunate bank, was the thought that poor friends of his had 
been induced by his representationB to invest their httle capital in that 
speculation. Good Miss Honeymau for instance, meaning no harm, 
and in all respects a most honest and kindly-dispoaed old lady, had 
nevertheless alluded more than once to the fact that her money had 
been thrown away ; and these allusions, sir, made her hospitality some- 
what hard to bear," said the Colonel. "At home— at poor Clivey's, I 
mean — it was even worse," he continued; " Mrs. Mackenzie for months 
past, by her complaints, and — and her conduct, has made my son and 
me go miserable — that flight before her, and into any refuge, wfl« the best 
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coarse. She too doas not meftn ill, Pen. Do not waste enj of yonr 
oaths upon that poor woman " (be added, holding up hia finger, and 
smiling sadly). " She thinks I deceived her, though fieaven knows it 
was myself I deceived. She has great influence ov» £o«a. Very few 
persons can resist that violent &nd bead'Strong woman, sir. I could not 
bear her reproacheB, or my poor sick danghter, whom hei mother leads 
almost entirely now, and, it was with all this grief on my mind, that, as 
I was walking one day upon Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, my 
Lord H.' — who has «Tor been a good friend of mine — and who told me 
how he hod jolt heeu appoint«d a govemor of Grey Friars. He asked 
me to dine with him on the next day, and would take no refosal. He 
knew of my peeuuiary misfortunes, of course- — and showed himself most 
noble aod liberal in his offers of help. I was very much touched by his 
goodness, Fen, — and mode a clean breast of it to his lordship ; who at 
firet would not hear of my coming to this place— and offered me out of 
the puree of an old brotlier schoolfellow and an. old brother soldier as 
much— as much as shonld laat me my time. Wasn't it noble of him, 
Arthur ? God bless him 1 There are good men in the world, sir, there 
are true friends, as I have found, in these later days. Do you know, 
sir," hers the old man's eyes twinkled, "that Fred Bayham fixed up 
that bookcase yonder'^and brought me my little boy's picture to hang 
up ? Boy and Cliie will come and sea me soon." 

" Do you mean they do not come ? " I cried. 

" They don't know I am here, sir," said the Colonel, with a sweet, 
kind smile. " They think I am visiting his lordship in Scotland. Ah! 
they are good people 1 When we had bad our talk down-stairs over our 
bottle of claret — where my old commander-in-chief would not hear of 
my plan : we went np-etairs to her ladyship, who saw that her husband 
was disturbed, and asked the reason. I daresay it was the good claret 
that made me speak, sir ; for I told her that I and her husband had 
had a dispute, and that I would take her ladyship for umpire. And 
then 1 told her the- story over, that I had paid away every rupee to the 
creditors, and mortgaged my pensions and retiring allowances for the 
same end, that I waea burden upon Clivey,who had work enough, poor 
boy, to keep his own family and his wife's mother, whom my imprudence 
had imporerisbed,— -that here was an honourable asylum which my 
friend could procure for me, and was not that better than to drain his 
ptuse? She was vety much moved, sir — she is a very kind lady, though 
she passed for being very proud and haughty in India — so wrongly are 
people judged. And Lord H. said, in his rough way, 'that, by Jove, 
if Tom Newcome took a thing into bis obstinate old head no one could 
drive it out.' And so," said the Colonel, with his sad smile, " I had my 
own way. Lady H. was good euongfa to come and see me the very next 
day~-aDd do you know. Pen, she invited me to go and live with them for 
the rest of my life — made me the most generous, the most delicate 
offers. But I knew Z was right, and held my own. I am too old to work, 
Arthur : and better here, whilst I am to stay, than elsewhere. Look I 
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all this furniture came from H. House — and that wardrobe is full of 
linen, which she sent me. She has been twice W see me, and everj 
officer in this hospital is as courteous to me as if I bad m; fine house." 

I thought of the psalm we bad heard on the previous evening, and 
tamed to it in the opened Bible, and pointed to the verse, "Though he 
fiill, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord npholdeth him." 
Thomas Newcome seeing mj occupation, laid a kind, tremhling hand on 
my shoulder ; and then, putting on bis glasses, with a smile, bent over 
the volume. And who that saw him then, and knew him and loved him 
as I did — who would not have humbled bis own heart, and breathed his 
inward prajer, confessing and adoring the Divine Will, which orduns 
these trials, these triumphs, these humiliations, these blest grie&, this 
crowning Love ? 

I had the happiness of brining Clive and his little boy to Thomas 
Newcome that evening ; and heard the child's cry of recognition and 
surprise, and the old man calling the boy's name, as I closed the door 
upon that meetii^ ; and by the night's mail I went down to Newcome, 
to the &iends with whom my own &mily was already staying. 

Of course, my conscience-keeper at Rosebury was ansioua to know 
about the school-dinner, and all the speeches made, and the guests 
assembled there ; but she soon ceased to enquire about these when I 
came to give her the news of the discovery of our dear old friend in the 
habit of a Poor Brother of Grey Friars. She was very glad to hear 
that Clive and his little son had been reuoited to the Colonel ; and 
appeared to imagine at first, that there was some wonderful merit upon 
my part in bringing the three together. 

" Well — no great merit. Pen, as you leiU put it," says the Con- 
fessor; " bat it was kiudly thought, sir — and I like my husband when 
be is kind best; and don't wonder at your having made a stupid speech 
at the dinner, as you say you did, when you had this other subject 
to think of. That is a beautiful psalm, Pen, and those verses which 
you were reading when you saw him, especially beautiful." 

" But in the presence of eighty old gentlemeu, who have all come to 
decay, and have all had to beg their bread in a manner, don't you think 
the clergyman might choose some other psalm ? " asks Mr. Pendennis. 

" They were not forsaken utterly, Arthur," says Mrs. Laura, gravely : 
but rather declines to argue the point raised by me ; namely, that the 
selection of that especial thirty-seventh psalm was not complimentaiy to 
those decayed old gentlemen. 

" All the psalms are good, sir," she says, " and this one, of course, is 
included," and thus the discussion closed. 

I then fell to a description of Rowland Street, and poor Clive, whom 
I had found there over his work. A dubious maid scanned my appear- 
ance rather eagerly when I asked to see him. I found a picture- 
dealer chaffering with him over a bundle of sketches, and his little boy, 
already pencil in hand, lying in one comer of the room, the sun playing 
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about his yelbw liair. The child looked languid and pale, the lather 
worn and ill. When the dealer at length took his bargains away, I 
gradually broke my errand to Clive, aud told him from whence I had 
jaat come. 

He had thought his &tfaer in Scotland nith Lord H. : and was 
immensely moved with the news which I broaght. 

" I haven't written to bitn for a month. It's not pleasant letters I, 
have to write, Pen, and I can't make them pleasant. Up, Tommykin, and 
put on your cap." Tommjkin jumps up, " Pat on your cap, and tell 
them to take off your pinafore, aud tell grandmamma." * "" 

At that name Tommykin begins to cry. 

"Look at that!" says Clive, commencing to speak in tlie French 
language, which the child interrupts by calling out in that tongue, " I 
^eak also French, Papa." 

"Well, my child I You will like to come out with Papa, and Betsy 
can dress you." He flings off his own paint-stained shootiug-jacket as 
ha talks, takes a frock-coat out of a carved wardrobe, and a hat from a. 
helmet on the shelf. He is no longer the handsome splendid boy of 
old times. Can that be Clive, with that haggard tace and slouched 
handkerchief? " I am not the dandy 1 was. Pen," he says bitterly. 

A little voice is heard crying over-head — aud giving a kind of gasp, 
the wretched father stops in some indifferent speech be was trying to 
make — " I can't help myself," he groans out ; " my poor wife is so ill, 
she can't attend to the child. Mrs. Mackenzie manages the house for 
me— and — here ! Tommy, Tommy ! Papa's coming ! " Tommy has 
been crying again, and flinging opeu the studio door, Clire calls out, and 
dashes up-stairs. 

I hear scuffling, stamping, loud voices, poor Tommy's scared little 
pipe — dive's fierce objurgations, and the Campaigner's voice barking 
out — " Do, sir, do ! with my child suffering in the next room. Behave 
like a brute to me, do. He shall not go out He shall not have the 
hat" — "He shall" — "Ah — ah!" A scream is heard. It is Clive 
tearing a child's hat out of the Campaigner's hands, with which, and a 
flushed face, he presently rushes down-stairs, bearing little Tommy on 
his shoulder. 

" You see what I am come to. Pen," he saya with a heart-broken 
voice, trying, with bands all of a tremble, to tie the hat on the boy's 
head. He laughs bitterly at the ill-success of his endeavours. " Oh, 
you silly Papa ! " laughs Tommy, too. 

The door is flung open, and the red-faced Campaigner appears. Her 
face is mottled with wrath, her bandeaux of hair are disarranged upon 
her forehead, the ornaments of her cap, cheap, and dirty, and numerous, 
only give her a wilder appearance. She is iu a large and dingy wrapper, 
very different from the lady who had presented herself a few months 
back to my wife — bow difl'erent from the smiling Mrs. Mackenzie of old 
days! 

" He shall not go out of a winter day, sir," she breaks out. " I have 
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his mother's orden, whom yoa are kUUnp. Mr. Pendemiie t " She 
starts, perceiTuig ms for the first time, and her breast heaves, and she 
prepares for combat, and looks at me over her shoulder. 

" You and his father are the best judges Upon this point, ma'am," 
says Mr. Fendennis, with a bow. 

"The child is delicat«, air," cries Mis. Mackenzie; "and this 
wittter— " 

"EnoDgh of this," says Cllve with a stamp, and ptusss through her 
guard with Tommy, and we descend ths stairs, and at length are in the 
&«e street. Was it not best not to describe at full length this portum 
of poor Olive's history ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CHSISTUAS AT BOBEBnBY. 

E have knawa our friend Florae under 

L two aristocratic names, and might now 

Ealute him bj a third, to which he was 

entitled, although neither he nor his wife 

ever choae to assume it. His father was 

lately dead, and M. Paul de Florae might 

sign himself Dae dlvry if he chose, but 

be was iudifierent as to the matter, and 

his wife's friends indignant at the idea that their kinswoman, after 

having been a Princess, should descend to the rank of a mere Duchess. 

So Prince and Princess these good folks remained, being exceptions to 

that order, inasmuch as their irieuds could certainly put their trust 

in them. 

On his father's death Florae went to Paris, to settle the affairs of the 
paternal succession; and, having been for some time absent in his 
native country, returned to Kosebury for the winter, to resume that 
sport of which he was a distinguished amateur. He hunted in black 
during the ensuing season ; and, indeed, henceforth laid aside his 
splendid attire and his allures as a joong man. His waist expanded, 
or was no longer confined by the cestus which had given it a shape. 
When he laid aside his black, his whiskers, too, went into a sort of 
half-mourning, and appeared in grey. " I make myself old, my friend," 
he said, pathetically; "I have no more neither twenty years nor forty." 
He went to Bosebury Church no more ; but, with great order and 
sobriety, drove every Sunday to the neighbouring Catholic chapel at 
C Castle. We had an ecclesiastic or two to dine with us at Bose- 
bury, one of whom I am inclined to think vras Florae's Director. 

A reason, perhaps, for Paul's altered demeanour, was the presence of 
his mother at Bosebury. No politeness or respect coutd be greater than 
Paul's towards the Countess. Had she been a sovereign princess, 
Madame de Florae could not have been treated with more profound 
courtesy than she now received from her son. I think the humble- 
minded lady could have dispensed with some of his attentions; bnt 
Paul was a person^e who demonstrated all his sentiments, and 
performed his various parts in life with the greatest vigour. As a 
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man of pleasure, for instance, what more active roua than he? As 
a jeane homme, viho could be younger, and for a longer time ? As a 
country gentleman, or aa homme d'affaires, he insisted upon dressing 
each character with the most rigid accuracy, and an exactitude that 
reminded one somewhat of Boufie, or Ferville. at the play. I wonder 
whether, when he is quite old, he will think proper to near a pig-tail, 
like bis old father? At any rate, that was a good part which the kind 
fellow was now acting, of reverence towards his widowed mother, and 
affectionate respect for her declining days. He not only felt these 
amiable sentiments, but he imparted them to bis friends &ee1y, as his 
wont was. He used to weep freely, — quite unrestrained by the presence 
of the domestics, as English sentiment would be ; — and when Madame 
de Florae quitted the room after dinner, would squeeze my band and 
tell me widi streaming eyes, that bis mother was an angel. " Her life 
has been but a long trial, my friend," he would say. " Shall not I, who 
have caused her to sbed so many tears, endeavour to dry some?" Of 
course all the friends who liked him best encouraged him in an intention 
so pious. 

The reader has already been made acquainted with this lady by 
letters of bers, which came into my possession some time after the 
events which I am at present narrating : my wife, through our kind 
friend, Colonel Newcome, bad also had the honour of an introduction 
to Madame de Florae at Paris ; and, on coming to Eosebury for the 
Obristmas holidays, I found Laura and the children greatly in favour 
\vith the good Countess. She treated her son's wife with a perfect 
though distant courtesy. She was thankful to Madame de Montjxintour 
for the tatter's great goodness to her son. Familiar with but very few 
persons, she could scarcely be intimate with her homely daughter-in-law. 
Madame de Montcontour stood in the greatest awe of her; and, to do 
that good lady justice, admired and reverenced Paul's mother with all 
her simple heart. In truth, I think almost everyone had a certain awe 
of Madame de Florae, except children, who came to her trustingly, and, 
as it were, by instinct. The habitual melancholy of her eyes vanished 
aa they lighted upon youug faces and infantile smiles. A sweet 
love beamed out of her countenance : an angelic smile shone over ber 
face, as she bent towards them and caressed them. Her demeanour, 
then, nay, her looks and ways at other times ; — a certain gracious sad- 
ness, a sympathy with all grief, and pity for all pain; a gentle heart, 
yearning towards all children ; and, for her own especially, feeling a love 
that was almost an anguish ; in the affairs of the common world only a 
dignified acquiescence, as if her place was not in it, and her thoughts 
were in her Home elsewhere ;^these qualities, which we had seen 
exempli&ed in another life, Laura and her husband watched in Madame 
de Florae, and we loved her because she was like our mother. I see in 
such women the good and pure, the patient and faithful, the tried and 
meek, the followers of Him whose earthly life was divinely aad and 
tender. 
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But, good as ahe was to us and to all, Bthel Newcome vias the French 
laJy's greatest favourite, A bond of extreme tendernees and affection 
united these two. The elder friend made constant visits to the younger 
at Nencome ; and nben Miss Nevrcome, as she freqaently did, came to 
Bosehury, we used to see that they preferred to be alone ; divining and 
respecting the sympathy which brought those two faithful hearts 
together. I can imagine now the two tall forms slowly pacing the 
garden walks, or tuniing, as they lighted on tho young ones in their 
play. What was their talk? I never asked it. Perhaps Ethel never 
said what was in her heart, though, be sure, the other knew it. Though 
the grief of those they love is untold, women hear it ; as they soothe it 
with unspoken consolations. To see the elder lady embrace her friend 
as they parted, was something holy — a sort of saint-like salutation. 

Consulting tho person from whom I had no secrets, we had thoi^ht 
best at first not to mention to our friends the place and position in 
which we had found our dear Colonel ; at least to wait for a fittmg 
opportunity on which we might break the news to those who held him 
in such afftwtioQ. I told how Clive was hard at work, and hoped the 
best for him. Good-natured Madame de Montcontour was easily satis- 
fied with my replies to her questions concerning our friend. Ethel 
only asked, if he and her uncle were well, and once or twice made 
enquiries respecting Bosa and her child. And now it was that my wife 
told me, what I need no longer keep secret, of Ethel's extreme anxiety 
to serve her distressed relatives, and how she, Laura, had already acted 
as Miss Newcome's almoner in furnishing and hiring those apartments 
which Ethel believed were occupied by Clive and his father, and wife 
uid child. Ani my wife farther informed me, with what deep grief 
Ethel had heard of her uncle's misfortune, and how, but that she feared 
to offend his pride, she longed to give him assistance. She had even 
ventured to offer to send him pecuniary help ; but the Colonel (who 
never mentioned the circumstance to me or any other of his friends), in 
a kind but very cold letter, had declined to be beholden to his niece 
for help. 

So 1 may have remained some days at Bosebury, and the real position 
of the two Newcomes was unknown to our friends there. Christmas 
Eve was come, and, according to a long.«tanding promise, Ethel New- 
come and her two children had arrived from the Park, which dreaiy 
maneion, since his double defeat. Sir Barnes scarcely ever visited. 
Christmas was come, and Rosehury hall was decorated with holly. 
Florae did his best to welcome his Criends, and strove to make the 
meeting gay, though in truth it was rather melancholy. The children, 
however, were happy : they had pleasure enough, in the school festival, 
in the distribution of cloaks and blankets to the poor, and in Madame 
de Montcontour's gardens, delightful and beautiful though winter was 
there. 

. It was only a family meeting, Madame de Florae's widowhood not 
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pennttliiig her prmencs in large comptnits. Pant sate at his table 
brtween hie mother and Mrs. Pendennis; Mr. Fendennie opposite to 
him with Ethel and Haduns de lAonteoatom on each side. The fotit 
children were placed between these perBonages, cm whom Madame de 
Florae looked with her t«nder glances, and to whoae little wanta the 
kindest of hosts ministered with ancommon good-nature and afEection. 
He was ver; soft^bearted about children. " Fourqnoi n'en aTons-notis 
paa, Jeanne ? He ! pourquoi n'en aToos nona pas ? " he said, addressing 
his wife by bet Chnstian name. The poor little ladj looked kindly at 
herhueband, and then gare a sigh, and turned and heaped cake upon the 
plate of the child next to her. No mamma or aunt Ethel could inter- 
pose. It was a Teiy light wholesome cake. Brown made it on purpose 
for the children, " the little darlings ! " cries the Princess. 

The children were very bappy at being allowed to sit up eo late to 
dinner, at all the kindly amusements of the day, at the holly and 
misletoe clustering round the lamps — the misletoe, under which the 
gallant Florae, skilled in all British usages, vowed he would have his 
privilege. But the misletoe was clustered round the lamp, the lamp 
was over the centre of the great round table — the innocent gratification 
which he proposed to himself was denied to M. PauL 

In the greatest excitement and good-humour, our host at the dessert 
made us dti speech. He curied a toast to the charming Ethel, another 
to the charming Mistiies Laura, another to bis good fren', hie brave 
frren', his 'appy &«u', Pendennis — 'appy as possessor of such a «ife, 
'appy as writer of works destined to the immortality, &o. &a. The little 
children round about clapped their happy little bands, and laughed and 
crowed in chorus. And now the nursery and its guardians were about 
to retreat, when Florae said he had yet a speech, yet a toast — and he 
bade the butler pour wine into every one's glass — yet a tosst — and he 
carried it to the health of oar doar friends, of Clive and bta father, — the 
good, the brave Colonel 1 " We who are happy," says he, " shall we 
not think of those who are good ? We who love each other, shall we not 
remember those whom we alt love? " He spoke with very great tender- 
ness and feeling. " Ma bonne mere, thou too shall drink this toast ! " 
he said, taking his mother's hand, and kissing it. She retnmed his 
caress gently, and tasted the wine with her pale lips. Ethel's head 
bent in silence over her glass ; and, as for Luira, need I say what 
happened to her? When the ladies went away my heart was opened 
to my friend I'loiac, and I told him where and how I had left my dear 
Olive's father. 

The Frenchman's emotion on hearing this tale was such that I have 
loved him ever since. GUve in want ! Why had he not sent to his 
friend? Grands Dieux! Olive who had helped him in his greatest 
distress. Olive's father, ee preux chevalier, ce parfait gentUhomme ! In 
a hnndred n4>id cschunattotis Florae exhibited his sympathy, asking of 
Fate, why such men as he and I were sitting surrounded by splendotirs — 
before golden vases — crowned with flowers — with valets to kiss our feet 
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— (these wem merely figaree of speech ia which Faol expreeeed his 
prosperity) — whilst our friend the Colonel, bo much better than we, 
spent his last daya in porerly, and alone. 

I liked Florae none the less, I own, becftoae that one of the conditions 
of the Colonel's [resent Ufe, which appeared the hardest to most people, 
afieeted Florae but little. To be a Pensionerof an Andent Institution? 
Why not ? Might not any officer retire without shame to the Invalides 
at the close of his campaigns, and had not Fortune conqaered our old 
fidend, and age and disaster overcome him ? It never once entered 
Thomas Newcome's head, nor Clive's, nor Florae's, nor his mother's, 
that the Colonel demeaned himself at all by accepting that bounty ; and 
I recollect Warrington sharing our sentiment and trowling out those 
nolde lines of the old poet : — 

" His golden looks time hsth to siWer truneii ; 

time too awift, Bwiftnasa never ceasing ! 
Hie youtli 'gainst time and age hath ever spumed. 

Bat Bporned in vain ; youUi wanetii by ancresaiiig. 
Beau^, streDgtli, youth, Eire flowers bat &dillg seen. 
Duty, &itli, love, ore roots, and ever groeu. 

fiSa helmst now shall make & hive for beea. 

And loveltf songs be tamed to holy psslms ; 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayens which are old age's alma." 

These, I say, respected our friend, whatever was the coat he wore; 
whereas, among the Colonel's own kinsfolk, dire was the dismay, and 
indignadon even, which they expressed, when they came to hear of this, 
what they ^rere pleased to call degradation to their femily. Clive's dear 
mother-in-law made outcries over tdie good old man as over a. pauper, 
and inquired of Heaven, what she had done that her blessed child should 
have a mendicant for a &ther? And Mrs. Hobson, in subsequent con- 
fidential communication with the writer of these memoirs, improved the 
occasion religiously as her wont was ; referred the matter to Heaven too, 
and thought fit to aseome that the celestial powers had decreed this 
humiUation, liaa dreadful trial for the Newcome family, as a warning 
to them all that they diould not be too much puffed up with prosperity, 
nor set their sfiEeetions too much upon things of tlus earth. Had they 
not already received on» chaatisement in Barnes's punishment, and Lady 
Clan's awful felling away ? They had taught her a lesson, which the 
Colonel's lamentt^U erron had confirmed, — the vanity of trusting in all 
earthly grattdenrs I Thus it was this worthy woman plumed herself, 
as it were, on her relative's misfortunes ; and was pleased to think the 
latter were designed for the special warning and advantage of her 
private family. But Mrs. Holnon's philosophy is only mentioned by 
the way. Our story, which is drawing to its olose, has to busy itself 
with other members of the house of The Newcomes. 

My talk with Florae lasted for some time : at its close, when wo 
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went to join tlie ladies in tbe dravring-room v« found Ethel cloaked and 
shawled, and prepared for her deparlura with her jouug ones, who were 
already asleep. Tlie little festival was over, and hod ended in melan- 
choly — even in weeping. Our hostess sate in her accustomed Beat by 
her lamp and ber work-table; but, neglecting her needle, she was having 
perpetual reconrse to her pocket-handkerchief, and uttering ejaculations 
of pity between tbe intervale of her gushes of tears. Madame de Florae 
was in her osual place, her head cast downwards, and her hands folded. 
My wife was at ber side, a grave commiseratioa sboning herself in 
Laura's countenance whilst I read a yet deeper sadness in Ethel's pale 
face. Miss Newcome's carriage had been announced; tho attendants 
had already carried the young ones asleep to the vehicle ; and sbe was 
in the act of taking leave. We looked round at this disturbed party, 
guessing very likely what the subject of their talk had been, to which, 
however, Miss Ethel did not allude : but, announcing that she had 
intended to depart without disturbing the two gentlemen, she bade us 
ferewell and good-night. " I wish I could say merry Christmas, " she 
added gravely, " but none of us, I fear, can hope for that," It was 
evident tbat Laurd had told the last chapter of tbe Colonel's story. . 

Madame de Florae rose up and embraced Miss Newcome ; and, that 
farewell over, she sank back on the eofa exhausted, and with such an 
expression of affliction in her countenance, that my wife ran eagerly 
towards ber. " It is nothing, my dear," she said, giving a cold band to 
the younger lady, and sate silent for a few moments, during which we 
heard Florae's voice without, crying Adieu ! and the wheeb of Miss 
Newcome's carriage as it drove away. 

Our host entered a moment afterwards ; and, remarking as Laura, 
bad done, bis mother's pallor, and look of anguish, went up and 
spoke to her with tbe utmost tenderness and anxiety. 

She gave her hand to ber son, and a faint blush rose up out of tbe 
past as it were, and trembled upon ber wan cheek. " He was the first 
friend I ever bod in tbe world, Paul," she said ; " the first and the 
best. He shall not want, shall be, my son ? " 

No signs of tbat emotion in which ber daugbter-in-law had been 
indulging were as yet visible in Madame de Florae's eyes ; but, as she 
spoke, holding her son's hand in bera, the tears at length overflowed; 
and, with a sob, ber head fell forwards. Tbe impetuous Frenchman 
flung himself on his knees before bis mother, uttered a hundred words 
of love and respect for her, and widi tears and sobs of bis own c^led 
God to witness tbat their friend should never want. And so this 
mother and son embraced each other, and clung together in a sacred 
union of love ; before which, we, who had been admitted as spectators 
of that scene, stood hushed and respectful. 

That nigbt Laura told me, how, when the ladies left us, their talk 
bad been entirely about the Colonel and Olive. Madame de Florae 
had spoken especially, and moch more freely than was her wont. Sbo 
had told many reminiscences of Thomas Newcome and his early 
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iaye ; how her fatber taught him matbemntics when tfaey vera 
quite poor, aad living iu their dear little cottage at Blackheath ; how 
handsome he ^vas then, with bright ejea, and long black hair flowing 
over his shoulders ; how military giory was his boyish passion, and be 
wfl3 for e^er talking of India, and the famous deeds of Olive and 
Lawrence. His favourite book was a history of India — the history of 
Orme. " He read it, and I read it also, my daughter," the French 
lady said, turning to Ethel ; " ah ! I may say so after so many years." 

Ethel remembered the book aa belonging to her grandmother, and 
now in the library at Newcome. Doubtless the same sympathy which 
caused me to apeak about Thomaa Newcome that evening, impelled my 
wife likewise. She told her friends, as I had told Florae, all the 
Colonel's story ; and it was while these good women wera under the 
impression of the melancholy history, that Florae and his guest 
found them. 

Retired to our rooms, Laura and I talked on the same subject until 
the clock tolled Cliriatmas, and the neighbouring cburch bells rang out 
a jubilation. And, looking out into the quiet night, where the stars were 
keenly abining, we committed ourselves to rest with humbled hearts ; 
praying, for alt those we loved, a blessing of peace and good-will. 
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THE BHOBTEST AKD HAPPIEST IN THE WHOLE HtSTORT. 

K the ensaing Christmas morn- 
ing, I chanced to rise betimes, 

and entering my dressing-room, 
opened the windows, and looked 
oat on the soft landscape, over 

I which mists were still l3iug; 
whilst the serene sky above, 
and the lawns and leafless 
woods in the foreground near, 
were still pink with sonrise. 
The grey had not even left 
the west yet, and I covdd see 
a star oi two twinkhng there, 
to vanish with that twilight 
As I looked out, I saw the not very distant lodge-gate open after a 
brief parley, and a lady on horseback, followed by a servant, rode rapidly 
up to the house. 

This early visitor was no other than Miss Ethel Xewcome. The 
young lady espied me immediately. " Come down ; come down to me 
this moment, Mr. Pendennis," she cried out. I hastened down to her, 
supposing rightly, that news of importance had brought her to Rosebuiy 

The news were of importance indeed. " Look here ! " she said, 
" read this ; " and she took a paper tmm the pocket of her habit. 
" When I went home last night, after Madame de Florae had been 
tallnng to us about Orme's India, I took the volumes from the book- 
case, and fonnd this paper. It is in my grandmother's — Mrs. 
Newcome's — hand-writing ; I know it quite well ; it is dated on the very 
day of her death. She had been writing and reading in her study on that 
very night ; I have often heard papa speak of the circumstance. Look 
and read, You are a lawyer, Mr. Pendennia ; toll me about this paper." 

I seized it eagerly, and cast my eyes over it ; but having read it, mj 
countenance fell. 

"My dear Miss Newcome, it is not worth a penny," I was obliged 
to own. 
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" Tea it ia, sir, to honest people I " she cried out, " My brother and 
uncle nUl respect it as Mrs. Newcome's dTiiig wish. Tbej mmt 
rwpect it." 

The paper in question nas a letter in ink that had grown yellow 
from time, and vsa. addressed by the late Mrs. Newcome, to " my dear 
Mr. Luce." 

"That was her solicitoFj my solicitor still," interposes Miss Ethel. 

" The HermitsgB, Ufarck U, 182—, 

" My dear Mr. Luce" (the defunct lady wrote). " My late husband's 
grandson has been staying with me lately, and is a most pleasing, 
handsome, and engaging little boy. He bears a strong likeness to his 
grandfother, I think; and tliough he has no claims upon me, and I 
know is sufficiently provided for by his father, Lientenaut* Colon el 
Newcome, C.B., of the East India Company's Service, I am sure my 
late dear hasband will be pleased that I should leave his grandson, 
Clive Newcome, a token of peacs and good-udU ; and I can do so with 
the more readiness, as it has pleased Heaven greatly to increase my 
means since my husband was called away hence. 

"I desire to bequeath a sum equal to that which Mr. Newcome willed 
to my eldest son, Brian Newcome, Esq., to Mr. Newcome's grandson, 
CUve Newcome; and fdrthermore, that a token of my esteem and 
affection, a ring, or a piece of plate, of the value of £100, be given to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Newcome, my step-son, whose excellent con- 
duct/or many years, and whose repeated acts of gallantry in the servief 
of his sovereign, have long obliterated the just feelings of displeasure 
, with which I could not but view his early disobedience and misbehaviour, 
before ho quitted England against my will, and entered the military 
service, 

" I beg yon to prepare immediately a codicil to my will, providing 
for the above bequests ; and desire that the amount of these legacies 
should be taken from the property bequeathed to my eldest son. You 
will be so good as to prepare the necessary document, and bring it with 
you when you come on Saturday, to 

" Yours very truly, 

" Tuesday night. Sophia Aj.ethea Newcoue." 

Z gave back the paper with a sigh to the finder. "It is but a wish 
of Mrs. Newcome, my dear Miss Ethel," I said. " Pardon me, if I 
say, I think I know your elder brother too well to suppose that he will 
fulfil it." 

" He v>iU fulfil it, sir, I am sure ha will," Miss Newcome said. In a 
haughty manner. " He would do as much without being asked, I am 
certain he would, did he know the depth of my dear uncle's misfortune. 
Sames is in London now, and — " 
■ " And you will write to him? I know what the answer will be." 

" I will go to him this very day, Mr. FendemiiB 1 I will go to my 
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dear, dear uncle. I cannot bear to tbink of him in that place," cried 
the yoang lad;, the tears starting into her honest eyes. " It was the 
will of Heaven. God be thanked for it! Had we found m; 
grondmarama's letter earlier, Bsmes would hare paid the legacy imme- 
diately, and the money would hare gone in that dreadful bankruptcy. 
I will go to Barnes to-day. Will you come with me ? Won't yon 
come to your old friends. We may be at his, — at Olive's house this 
evening ; and O, praise be to God I there need be no more want in his 
family. " 

" My dear friend. I will go with you round the world on such an 
errand," I said, kissing her hand. How beautiful she looked! the 
generous colour rose in her face, her voice thrilled with happiness. 
The music of Christmas church bells leaped up at this moment with 
joyful gratulations ; the face of the old house, before which we stood 
talking, shone out in the morning sua. 

" You will come ? thank you ! I must run and tell Madame de 
Florae," med the happy young lady, and we entered the house together. 
" How came you to be kissing Ethel's hand, sir ; and what is the meaning 
of tbis early visit," asks Mrs. Laura, as soon as I had returned to my 
own apartments. 

"Martha, get me a carpet bag ! I am going t« London in an hour," 
cries Mr. Pendennis. If I bad kissed Ethel's hand just now, delighted 
at the news wliich she brought to me, was not one a thousand times dearer 
to me, as happy as her friend? I know who prayed with a thankful heart 
that day as we sped, in the almost sohtaiy train, towards London. 
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IN WHICH THF. ADTHOB GOES OS A PLEASANT ERBAKD. 

EFOEEIpart- 
ed with Miss 
Newcome at 
the station, she 
made me pro- 
mise t« see her 
on the morrow 
at an early hour 
at her brother's 
house ; and hav- 
ing bidden her 
farewell and re- 
paired to my 
own solitary re- 
sidence, which 
presented but 
a dreary aspect 
on that festive 
day, I thooght 
I would pay 
Howland Street a visit; and, if invited, eat my Christmas dinner 
with Clive. 

I found my friend at home, and at work still, in spite of the day. 
He had promised a pair of pictures to a dealer for the morrow. '' Ho 
pays me pretty well, and I want all the money be will give me. Pen," 
the painter said, rubbing on at his canvas. " I am pretty easy ia my 
mind since I have become acquainted with a virtuous dealer. I sell 
myself to him, body and aoul, for some half-dozen pounds a week. I 
know I can get my money, and he is regularly supplied with his 
pictures. But for Rosey's illness we might carry on well enough." 

Rosej's illness ? I was sorry to hear of that : and poor Clive, 
entering into particulars, told me how he bad spent upon doctors rather 
more than a fourth of his year's earnings. •' Tliere is a solemn fellow, 
to whom the women have taken a fancy, who lives but a few doors off 
in Gower Street ; and who, for his last sixteen visits, baa taken uxteen 
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poanda sixteen shillings oat of my pocket witb the most admirablo 
gravity, and as if guineas grew there. He talkfi the fashions to my 
mother-in-law. My poor wife hangs on every word he says — Look I 
There is his carriage coming up now 1 and there is his fee, confotrnd 
him ! " says Clive, casting a ruefnl look towards a little packet lying upon 
the mantel-piece, by the side of that skinned figure in plaster of Paris 
which we have seen in most stndios. 

I looked out of window and saw a certain Fashionable Doctor tripping 
out of his chariot ; that Ladies' Delight, who has subsequently migrated 
from Bloomsbury to Belgravia ; and who has his polite foot now in a 
thousand nurseries and boudoirs. What Confessors were in old times, 
Qoackenboas and hia like are in onr Protestant country. What secrets 
they know ! into what mystic chambers do they not enter ! I suppose 
the Campugner made a special toilette to receive her foahionable friend, 
for that lady, attired in considerable splendour, and with the precious jewel 
on her head, which I rememberad at Boulogne, came i^to the studio two 
minutes after the Doctor's visit was annomiced ; and made him a low 
curtsey. I cannot describe the overpowering civilities of that woman. 

Clive was very gracions and humble to her. He adopted a lively air 
io addressing her — " Must weak, yoa kmov, Christmu Day and all — 
&r the owner of the pictures will call for Aen in the noming. Bring 
me a good report about Bosey, Mrs. iKUdMitzie, {deas*— and if yon will 
have die kindness to look by the ieorch4, there, you mil see that little 
packet which I have left for yoo." Mm. Msi^, advancii^look the money. 
I thought that plaster of Paris figen was not the only ieortke in the room. 

" I want you to stay to lUnner. ?o« must stay. Pea, pleaae," cried 
Clive ; " and he civil to her, will you ? My dear oU hHiber is comiiig 
to dine here. They fitney that he has lodgings at lib» other end of the 
town, and that bis brothers do something hi him. Hot « word about 
Grey Friars. It might agitate Bosa, you know. Ah ! isn't he noble, 
the dear old boy I and isn't it fine to see him in that place ? " Clive 
worked on as he talked, using up the last remnant of the light of 
Christmas Day, and was cleaning his palette and brushes, when Mrs. 
Mackenzie returned to us. 

Darling Eoaey was very delicate, bnt Doctor Quackenboss was going 
to give her the very same medicine which had done the charming young 
Duchess of Clackmannanshire so much good, and he was not in the 
least disquiet 

On this I cut into the conversation with anecdotes concerning the 
family of the Duchess of Clackmannanshire, rem^bering early days, 
when it used to be my sport to entertain the Campa^er with anecdotes 
of the aristocracy, about whose proceedings she still maintained a 
laudable curiosity. Indeed, one of the few books escaped out of the 
wreck of Tyburn Gardens was a Peerage, now a well-worn volume, 
much read by Koea and her mother. 

The anecdotes were very politely received — perimpa it was the season 
which made Mrs. Mack and her son-in-law on more than ordinarily 
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good terms. When, taming to die Campaigaer, Clive aaid he wished 
that she could persuade me to sta; to dinner, ahe acquieeced gradously 
and at once in that proposal, and vowed that her dai^hter would be 
delighted if I oould condesoead to eat their Aum£2d &re. " It is not such 
a dinner as you have seen at her bouae, with six side dishes, two flanks, 
that splendid epergue, and the silTor disbee top and bottom ; but such 
as mj Boaa ha» she offers with a willing itart," criea the Campaigner. 

" And Tom may ait to dinner, mayn't he, gnrndmamma ? " asks Clive, 
in a humble voice. 

" 0, if you wish it, sir." 

" His grandfather will like to sit by him," said CHve. " I will go 
out and meet him; he cornea tJizough Guilford Btreet and Russell 
Square," says Clive. " Will you iwlk. Pen?" 

" 0, pray don't 1^ lu detam you," sa^ Mrs. Mackenzie, with a toss 
of her head : and when she retreated Clive whiapered that she would 
not want me ; for she looked to the roasting of the beef and the making 
of the pudding and the minoe-pie. 

" I thought she might have a finger in it," I said ; and we set forth 
to meet the dear old father, who presently came, walking very slowly, 
along the line by vhich we expected him. His stick trembled as it fell 
on the pavoment : bo did his voice, as he called out Olive's name : so did 
his hand, as he stretched it to me. His body was bent, and feeble. 
Twenty years had not weakened him ao much as the last score of 
months. I walked by the side of my two frltmds as they went onwards, 
linked lovingly together. How I longed for the morrow, and hoped 
they might be united once more ! Thomas Kenoome's voice, once eo 
grave, went up to a treble, and became almost childish, as he asked 
after Boy. Hia white hair hung over his collar. I could see it by the 
gas under which vie walked — and Olive's great back and arm, as his 
&tiier leaned on it, and his brave face turned towards the old man. 
Bamea Newcoroe, Bamee Newcome ! Be an honest man for once, 
and help your kinsfolk ! thought I. 

The Christmas meal went off in a friendly manner enough. The 
Campaigner's eyes were everywhere : it was evident that the little maid 
who served the dinner, and had cooked a portion of it under their keen 
supervision, cowered under them, as well as other folks. Mrs. Mack 
did not make more than ten allusions to former splendours during the 
entertainment, or half as many apol(^eB to me for sitting down to a 
table very different from that to which I was atxuttomed. Good, 
Mthful F. Bayham was the only other guest He complimented the 
mince-plea, so that Mrs. Mackenzie owned she had made them. The 
Colonel was very silent, but he tried to feed Boy, and was only once or 
twice sternly corrected by the Campaigner. Boy, in the best little words 
he could muster, eeked why grandpapa wore a black cloak? Chve 
nodged my foot under the table. The secret of the Poor Bicthsrship 
was very nearly out. The Colonel blushed, and with great prearaoe 
of mind Bud he wore a cloak to keep him warm in winter. 
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B0M7 did not say moob. She had grown lean and languid : the 
hgbt of her eyes had gone out : all her prettj freBbuess had faded. She 
ate scarce anything, though her Doother pressed her eagerly, and whis- 
pered loudly that a woman in her Gituation ought to strengthen herself. 
Poor Bosey vas always in a situation. 

When Uie cloth was withdrawn, the Colonel bending bis head Gaid 
" Thank God for what we have received," so reverently, and with an 
accent so touching, that Fred Bayham's big eyes as he turned towards 
the old man filled up with tears. When bis mother and grandmother 
roee to go away, poor little Boy cried to etay longer, and the Colonel 
would have meekly interposed, but the domineering Campaigner cried 
"Nonsense, let him go to bed ! " and flonnced him out of the room : 
and nobody appealed agaiBst that sentence. Then we three remained, 
and strove to talk as cheerfully as we might, speaking now of old times, 
and presently of new. Without the slightest affectation, Thomas 
Newcome told us that his life woe comfortable, and ^lat he 'was happy 
in it. He wished that many others of the old gentlemen, he said, vece 
as contented as himself, hut some of them grumbled sadly, he owned, 
and quarrelled with their bread and butter. He, for his part, had 
everything he could desire ; all the officers of the Establishment were 
most kind to him ; an excellent physician came to him whea wanted ; a 
most attentive woman waited on him. " And if I wear a black gown," 
said he, " is not that uniform as good as another ; aud if we have to go 
to church every day, at which some of the Poor Brothers grumble, I 
think an old fellow can't do better ; and I can say my prayers with a 
thankful heart, Clivey my boy, and should be quite happy but for 
my — for my past imprudence, God forgive me. Think of Bayham bera 
coming to our chapel to-day ! — he often comes — that was very right, 
sir — very right." 

Clive, filliog a glass of wine, looked at F. B. with eyes that said God 
blees you. F. fi. gulped down another bumper. " It is almost a merry 
Christmas," said I ; " and 0, I hope it vrill be a happy New Yeai- 1 " 

Shortly ai^er nine o'clock the Colonel rose to depart, saying he must 
be " in barracks " by ten ; and Clive and F. B. went a part of the way 
with him. I would have followed them, but Clive whispered me to 
etay, and talk to Mrs. Mack, for Heaven's salce, and that he would be 
back ere long. So I went and took tea with the two ladies ; and as we 
drank it, Mrs. Mackenzie took occasion to tell me she did not know 
what amount of income the Colonel had from his viealtky brother, but 
that they never received any benefit from it ; and again she computed 
to me all the sums, principal and iuterest, which ought at that moment 
to belong to her darOng llosey. Ilosey now and again made a feeble 
remark. She did not seem pleased or sorry when her husband came 
in; and presently, dropping me a little curtsey, went to bed under 
chaise of the Campaigner. So Bayham and I and Clive retired to the 
studio, where smoking was allowed, and where we brought that Christ- 
mas day to an end. 
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At the appointed time on the next forenoon I called upon Miss 
Newcome at her brother's hoose. Sir Barnes Newconte vms quitting 
bis own door as I entered it, and be ejed me with such a severe coun- 
tenance, as made me augur but ill of the business upon nhicb I came. 
The expression of Ethel's face vas scarcely more cheering: she was 
standing at the window, sternly looking at Sir Barnes, who yet bngered 
at his own threshold, having some altercation with his cab-hoy ere he 
mounted his vehicle ta drive into the City. 

Miss Newcome was very pale when she advanced and gave me her 
hand. I looked with some alarm into her face, and enquired what 
news? 

" It is as you expected, Mr. Pendennis," she said — " not as I did. 
My brother is averse to making restitution. He just now parted from 
me in some anger. But it does not matter; the restitution must be 
made, if not by Barnes, by one of our family — must it not? " 

" God bless you for a noble creature, my dear, dear Miss Newcome ! " 
'was all I could say. 

*' For doing what ia right? Ought I not to do it? I am the eldest 
of our family after Barnes : I am the richest after him. Our father 
left all his younger children the veiy sum of money which Mrs. Kcw- 
come here devises to Olive ; and yon know, besides, I have all my 
grandmother's. Lady Kew's property. Why, I don't think I could 
sleep if this act of justice were not done. Will yon come with me to 
my lawyer's ? He and my brother Barnes are trustees of my property ; 
and I have been thinking, dear Mr. Pendennis — and you are very good 
to be BO kind, and to express bo kind an opinion of me, and yon and 
Laura have always, always been the best friends to me — (she says this, 
taking one of my hands and placing her other hand over it) — I have 
been thinking, you know, that this transfer had better be made through 
Mr, Luce, you understand, and as coming from the family, and then 
I need not appear in it at all, you see ; and — and my dear good uncle's 
pride need not be wounded." She fairly gave way to tears as she 
spoke — and for me, I longed to kiss the hem of her robe, or anything 
else she would let me embrace, I was so happy, and so touched by the 
simple demeanour and affection of the noble yonng lady. 

" Dear Ethel," I said, " did I not say I would go to the end of the 
world with yon — and won't I go to Lincoln's Inn ? " 

A cab was straightway sent for, and in another half-hoar we were in 
the presence of the conrtly little old Mr. Luce, in his chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

He knew tbe late Mrs. Newcome's handwriting at once. He remem- 
bered having seen the little boy at the Hermitage, had talked with 
Mr. Newcome regarding his son in India, and had even encouraged 
Mrs. Newcome in her idea of leaving some token of good wilt to the 
latter. " I was to have dined with your grandmamma on the Saturday, 
with my poor wife. Why, bless my soul I I remember the ciicnmstance 
perfectly well, my dear young lady. There can't be a donbt about the 
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letter, hut of couise tbe bequest is so beqnest ttt all, end Colonel 
Nevowie has behaved so ill to yvat brotiter tbtt I soppen Sb: Bumee 
mil not go out of bis waj to bmefit thfl Colonel." 

" What would jon do, Mr. Loco ? " aiks the joong ItAj. 

"Hm! And pnj why riwnid I tell you whftt I should io under 
the oirounntuices ? " replied the little Isfijer. " Upon my word, Mies 
NeWcoDM, I think I should leave mntten as they stand. Sir Barnes 
and I, you are aware, are not the very best of fnendfl — as your father's, 
your graodmciliier's <M friend and adviser, and your awa too, my dear 
young lady, I and Sir Barnes Newcome remain, on civil terms. But 
neither is over much pleased with the other, to aay the truth ; and, at 
any rate, I cannot be BOcoeed — uor can aay one elm that I know of — of 
being a very warm partisan of your brother's. But candidly, were his 
case mine — had I a rdation who had called me nnpleaaant nmies, and 
threatened me I don't know with what, with sword and pistol — who bad 
put me to five or six thousand pounds' expense in contesting an 
election which I had lost, — I should give him, I think, no more than 
tbe law obliged me to ^ve him ; and that, my dear iiiaa Newcome, is 
not one brthing." 

"I am very glad joa ssy so," eaid Misa Newcome, rather to my 
astoniahnunt. 

" Of course, my dear yonng lady ; and bo you need not be alanned 
at ahowing your bnither this document. Is not that the point abont 
which you came to ctniBult me ? You wi^ed that I should prepare him 
lor the awful diackisure, did yeu not ? You know, perhf^, that he does 
BOt like to port with hia money, and thought the appearance of this note 
to me might agitel« him 7 It has been a kng time coming to its address, 
but nothing can be done, don't ymi see? and be sure ^ Barnes Newcome 
will not be the least agitated when I tell faimita cmitente." 

" I mean, I am very glad yoB think my brother is not called ttpon to 
obey Mrs. Newcome's wishes, became I need not think so hardly of 
him aa I vras disposed to do," Afiss Newcome said. " I showed him 
tbe paper this morning, and he repelled it with scorn ; and not kind 
words psaaed between oa, Ur. Loee, and unkind thonghts remained in 
my mind. But if be yo« ll»nk k jnsti&ed, it is I wbo have been in the 
wrong for saying that lie was self — tot upbraiding him as I own I did." 

" You called him selfiah I — Yonhad words with bim! Such things have 
happened before, my dear Hiss Newcome, in the best regulatedfamilies." 

" But if he is not wrong, sir, holding his opinions, surely I ^Ksild be 
wrong, sir, with mine, not to do as my conscience tells me ; and having 
fonnd this paper only yesterday at Neweone, in tbe library tbers, in 
one of my grandmother'a books, I eonanlted with this gentleniaQ, die 
buaband (d my dearest &iend, Mra. Pendenni^— the most intimate 
firiend of my unde and coneis Clive ; aj)d I wish, and I desire, and 
insist, that my ahaire of what ray poor father left ui girls should be 
given to my eouain, Ur. Ciive Newcome, in accordance with my grand 
mother't dying wishes." 
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" Mj dear, you gave away your portion to your brothers and sisters 
ever so long ago I " cried the lawyer. 

" I desire, sir, that six thousand pounds may be given t^} my cousin," 
Miss Newcome said, blushing deeply. " My dear uncle, the beat man 
in the vorld, whom I love with all my heart, sir, is in the most dreadful 
poverty. Bo you knoir where he is, sir? My dear, kind, generous 
uncle ! " — and, kindling as she spoke, and with eyes beaming a bright 
kindness, and flushing cheeks, and a roice that thrilled to the heart of 
those two who heard her. Miss Kewcome went on to tell of her uncle's 
and cousin's misfortunes, and of her wish, under God, to relieve them. 
I see before me now the figure of the noble girl as she speaks ; the 
pleased little old lawyer, bobbing his white head, looking up at her with 
bis twinkling eyes — patting his knees, patting bts sndF-box — as he sits 
before hia tapei and his deeds, surrounded by a great backgniund of tin 
boxes. 

" And I understand yon want this money pod aa cvnlng from the 
family, and not from Miss I^ewcome?" saya Mi. Lom. 

" Coming from the family — exactly "•— bbbw« Uks N'eweDmo. 

Mr. Luce rose op from his old chair — ko» vocn-aut «dd bstse-hair 
chair— -where he had sat for half a century, and listened to many a 
speaker, very dlfiereot fivm this one. " Mr. Peodennis," he said, " I 
enTy you yourjouxney ahmgwith this young lady. I envy you the good 
itews you are going to carry to your ^nds— and. Miss Newcome, as I 
am an old — old geiitl«nan who have known your fiunily these sixty 
years, and saw y«ur father in his long-clotbes, may I tell you how 
heartily and sincerely I — I love and respect you, my dear ? Wheat 
bhonld you wish Mr. Glive Newcnne to hare his legacy ?" 

" I think I should like Mr. Fendennis to have it this instant, Mr. 
Luce, please," said the young lady— 4nd her veil dropped over her fac« 
as she bent her head down, and cUsfied her hani^ together for a 
moment, as if she was praying. 

Mr. Looe laughed at hear impetuosity ; but sud that if she was bent 
upon having the moneyr it was at her instant aenice ; and, befcve we 
left the room, Mr. Lace pr^iared a letter, addressed to Glive Newcome, 
Esquire, in which he stated, that amon^ the boda of the late Mn. 
Newcome a paper had only just been foimd, of which a copy was 
enclosed, and that the Eamily (£ the late Sir Brian Newcome, dssiroua 
to do honour to the wishes of the late Mrs. Newcome, had placed the 

sum of £6,000 at the bank of Messrs. H. W , at the disposal of 

Mr. Clire Newcome, of whom Mr. Lace had the huunir to sign himself 
the most obedient servant &a. And, the iMter approved and cc^d, 
Mr. Luce said Mr. Pendeunis might be the postman thereof, if Miss 
Newcome so willed it : and, vrilh this document in my pocket, I flitted 
the lawyer's chambers, with my good and becmtiful young compauoo. 

Our cab bad been waiting several hours in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
I asked Miss Ethel whither I now should conduct her ? 

" Where is Grey Friars ?" she said. " Mayn't I go to finnmruMfilo?" 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

IS HHICH OLD FHTENDS COUE TOQETHEIL 

E made the descent of SdowIuJI, 
we passed by the miry pens of 
Smitbfield ; we travel through the 
street of St. John, and presently 
reach the ancient gateway, iu Cis- 
tercian Square, where lies the old 
Hospital of Grey Friars. I passed 
' , . through the gate, my ikir young 

^ companion on tny arm, and made 

roy way to the rooms occupied by 
Brother Newcome. 
As we trayersed the court the Poor Brothers were coming from 
dinner. A couple of score, or more, of old gentlemen in black gowns, 
issued from the door of their refectory, and separated over the court, 
betaking themselves to their chambers. Ethel's arm trembled under 
mine aa she looked at one and another, expecting to heboid her dear 
micle's familiar features. But he was not among the brethren. . Wa 
went to his chamber, of which the door was open : a female attendant 
was arran^ng the room ; she told us Colonel Newcome was out for the 
day, and thus our journey had been made in vein, 

Ethel went round the apartmeut and surveyed its simple decorations ; 
she looked at the pictures of Clive and his boy ; tbe two sabres crossed 
over the mautel-piece, the Bible laid on the table, by the old latticed 
window. She walked slowly up to the humble bed, and sat down on a 
chair near it. No doubt her heart prayed for bim who slept there ; she 
turned round where his black Pensioner's cloak was hanging on the 
wall, and lifted up the homely garment, and kissed it. The servant 
looked on admiring, I should think, her melancholy and her gracious 
beauty. I whispered to the woman that the young lady was the 
Colonel's niece. " He has a son who comes here, and is very hand- 
some, too," said tha attendant. 

The two women spoke together for a while. " O miss ! " cried the 
elder and humbler, evidently astonished at some gratuity whidi Miss 
Newcome bestowed upon her, " I didn't mint this to be good to him. 
Everybody here loves bim for himself ; and I would sit up for bim for 
weeks — that I would." 
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My compniitoD took a pencil from her bag, and wrote " Ethel" on a 
piece of paper, aud kid the paper on the Bible. Darkness bad ^ain 
lallen by this dme ; feeble lights were twinkling in the chamber- 
vindowe of the Poor Brethren, as we bsued into the courts ; — feeble 
l^hta illumining a dim, grey, melancholy, old scene. Many a career, 
once bright, was fLickering out here in the darkness ; many a night was 
closing in. We went away silently from that quiet place ; and in 
another minute were in the flare and din and tumult of London. 

" The Colonel is most likely gone to Olive's," I sud. Would not 
Miss Newcome follow him thither? We consulted whether she should 
go. She took heart, and aaii yes. " Drive, cabman, to Howland 
Street ! " The horse was, no donbt, tired, for the journey seemed extra- 
ordinarily long : I think neither of us spoke a word on the way. 

I ran upstairs to prepare our fiiends for tlie "risit. Olive, his wife, 
his father, and his mother-in-law, were seated by a dim. light in Mrs. 
Olive's sitting-room. Rosey ou the sofa, as usual; the little boy on bis 
grand&tfaer's kneea. 

I hardly made a bow to the ladies, so et^er was I to communicate 
with Colonel Newcome. " I have just been to your quarters, at Grey 
Friars, sir," said I. "That is " 

" You have been to the Hospital, sir ! You need not be ashamed to 
mention it, as Colonel Newcome is not ashamed to go there," cried out 
the Campaigner. "Pray speakin yonr own language, Olive, unless 
there is something not JU for ladies to hear." Olive was grovding 
out to me in Germut that there had just been a terrible scene, his 
£&tb» haviug, a quarter of an hour previously, let slip the secret about 
Orey Friars. 

" Say at once, Olive ! " the Campaigner cried, rising in her m^ht, and 
extending a great strong arm over her helpless child, " that Colonel 
Newcome owns that he has gone to lire as a pauper in a boBpit«l ! He 
who has squandered his own money. He who has squander^ my 
money. He who has sqnandered the money of that doling helpless 
child — Compose yourself, Bosey, my love I — has completed the di^race 
of the family, by his present mean and unworthy — yes, I say mean and 
mnwortkjf and degraded conduct 0, my child, my blessed child ! to 
think that your husband's father should have come to a uwftftfliM* .'" 
Whilst this maternal agony bnrsta over her, Bosa, on the sofa, bleats 
and whimpers amongst the faded chintz cushions. 

I took Olive's hand, which was cast up to his head striking his forehead, 
withmadimpotentrage, whilst thisfiendof a woman lashed his goodfather. 
The veins of his great fist were swollen, his whole body was throbbing 
and trembling with the helpless pam under which be writhed. "Colonel 
Newcome's friends, ma'am," I said, " think veiy differently from you ; 
and that be is a better judge than you, or anyone else, of his own 
honour. We all, wbo loved him in his prosperity, love and respect htm 
more than ever for the manner in which he bears his misfortune. Do 
you suppose that his noble friend, the Earl of H , would have 
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coaoaelled him to a step uuwortli; of a gaitlmiaii ; that the Prisce de 
Moiitc(»itour would applaud bis conduct as he does, if be did not think 
it admirable?" I can hardly my inth what acorn I used this ail- 
ment, or Trhat depth of contempt I felt for the wDtnan whom I kne^r 
it would influence. "And at this minute," I added. " I bttTO e<»De 
from TiBting the Grey Frisra with one of the Colonel's rolatiTeg, 
whose love and re^ct for him is boundless ; who longs to be reconciled 
to him, and who is waiting below, eager to shake his hand, and embrace 
Clire's wife." 

"Who ia that?" ea^ the Colonel, looking gendj up, aa he pats 
Boy's head. 

"Who is it, Pen?" Bays CliTO. Isaii in a low ■voice "Eihel;" 
and Etarting np and crying " Ethel ! Ethel ( " he ran from the 

Little Mn. Eosa started up too on her bo&, dutching hold of the 
taUe-cover with her lean hand, end the two red spots on her cheeks 
burning more fiercely than ever. I could see what passion was beating 
in ^t po« little hrart. Heaveo help na ! what a resting-place had 
friends and parents prepared for it ! 

"Miss Newcome, is it? My darling Boea, get on your shavd! " 
cried the Campaigner, a grim smile %hting her face. 

" It is Ethel ; Ediel ia my niece. I used to lore her when she was 
quite a little girl," gays the C<donel, patting Boy on the head ; " and 
site is a very good, beautiful littie child — a very good child." The 
b»ture had been too mnch for thiU kind old heart : there were times 
when Thomas Newcome passed beyond it. What still maddened 
Clive, excited his father no more; the pain yonder woman inflicted, 
only felled and stupefied him. 

As the door opened, the little white-headed child trotted forward 
towards the visitor, aad Ethel entered on dive's arm, 1^0 was as 
hazard and pale as death. Little Boy, looking up at the stately lady, 
etdll followed beside her, as she approached her uncle, who remained 
^tting, his head bent to the ground. His thoughts were elsewhere. 
Indeed he was following the child, and about to caress it again. 

" Here is a friend, father ! " says Olive, laying a hand on the dd 
man's shwilder. " It is I, Ethel, uncle ! " the young lady said, taking 
hie hand, and kneeling down between his knees, she flung her arms 
round him, and kissed him, and wept on his shoolder. His coneciotts- 
ness had quite returned ere an instant waa over. He embraced her 
with the warmth of his old afiectios, uttering many brief words of 
love, kindness, and tendemeaa, such as men speak when strongly 
moved. 

The little boy had come wondering up to the chair whilst this embrace 
took place, and Clive's tall figure bent over the three. Rosa's eyes were 
not good to look at, as she stared at the group with a ghastly smile. 
Mrs. Mackenzie enrveyed the scene in hau^ty state, from behind the 
Bofa cushions. She tried to take one at Rosa's lean hot hands. The 
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poor child tore it away, leaving her rings behind her ; lifted her hands 
to hex taae; and eded — cried as if her little heart would break. Ah 
me! whet a atory waa there; what an ontburst of pent-up feeling! 
what a passion of pain ! The ring had fallen to the groand ; the little 
hoy crept towards it, and picked it up, and came towards his mother, 
fixing bu her bis large wondering eyes. " Mamma crying. Mamma's 
lii^ ! " he eaid, holding up the cirdo of gold. With more feeling than 
I had ever seen her exhibit, she clasped the boy in her w^ted arms. 
Great Heaven! what paasiou, jealousy, grief, despair, were tearing and 
tiyiog all theae hearts, that but for &te might have been happy ? 

Glive went round, and with the utmost sweetness and tendemesB 
ban^^ng round bis child and wife, soothed her with words of C(HiBola- 
tion, that in truth J scarce heard, being ashamed almost of being 
present at this sudden scene. No one however took notice of the 
iritneaaea ; and even Mre. Mackenzie's voice was silent for the moment. 
I daresay Clive's words were incoherent ; but women have more 
preeenee of mind; and now Ethel with a noble grace which I cannot 
attempt to desmbe, going up to Bosa, seated herself by her, spoke of 
her long grief at the differences between her dearest uncle and herself; 
of her early days, when he had been as a father to her; of her wish, 
her hope that Koaa should love her as a sister; and of her belief that 
better days and happnese were in store for tfaem all. And die spoke 
to the mother about her boy so beautiful and intelligent, and told her 
how she had brought up her brother's children, and hoped that this one 
too would call her aunt Ethel. She would not stay now, might she 
oome again ? Would Bosa come to her with her little boy ? Would 
be kiss her ? He did so with a very good grace ; but when Ethel at 
parting embraced the child's mother, Boea'a face wore a smile ghastly 
to look at, and the lipa that touched Ethel's cheeks were quite white. 

** I shall come and see you ^ain tomorrow, uncle, may I not? I 
saw your room to^ay, sir, and your housekeeper ; such a nice old 
lady, and your black gown. And you shall put it on to-morrow, and 
walk with me, and show me the beautiful old buildings of the old 
hospital. And I shall come and make tea for you, the housekeeper 
says I may. Will you come down with me to my carriage ? No, Mr. 
Fendeonia must come ; " and she quitted the room, beckoning me after 
her, " You will speak to Clive now, won't you," she said, " and come to 
me this evening, and tell me all before you go to bed ? " I went back, 
anxious in truth to be the messenger of good tidings to my dear old 
fiienda. 

Brief as my absence had been, Mrs. Mackenzie had taken advantage 
of that moment i^ain to outrage Clive and his father, and to announce 
that Bosa m^ht go to see this Miss Newcome, whom people respected 
because she was rich, but whom ths would never visit ; no never ! 
** An insolent, proad, impertinent thing ! Does she take me for a 
hoQsemaid ? " Mrs. Mackenzie had inquired. "Am I dust to be trampled 
beneftth her feat? Am I adog that she can't throw me a word?" Her 
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anna wera stretched out, and she was making this inqniiy as to hei 
o^TQ canine qualities aa I re-entered the room, end remembered that 
Ethel had never once addressed & single word to Mrs. Mackenzie in 
the course of her visit. 

I affected not to perceive the incident, and preaentlj said that I 
wanted to speak to Olive in his studio. Knowing that I had brought 
m; friend one or two commissions for drawioga, Mrs. Mackenzie was 
civil to me, and did not object to our colloquies. 

" Will jou come too, and smoke a pipe. Father ? " says Ch<;e. 

" Of couTM your father intends to stay t« iinntt f " says the Cam- 
paigner, with a scornful t^es of her head. Clive groaned oat as we 
were on the stair, " that he could not bear this much longer, by heavens 
he could not." 

" Give the Colonel bis pipe, CUve," said I. " Now, sir, down with 
you in the sitter's cfaair, and smoke the sweetest cheroot you ever 
smoked in your life ! My dear, dear old Clive I yoo need not bear 
with the Campaigner any longer ; you may go to bed without this 
nightmare to-night if you like ; you may have your iatber back under 
your roof again." 

" My dear Arthur ! I must be back at ten, sir, back at ten, noilitaiy 
time; drum beats; no — bell tolls at ten, and gates close ; " and he 
lai^hed and shook his old head, " Besides, I am to see a young lady, 
sir ; and she is coming to make tea for me, and I must speak to Mis. 
Jones to have all things ready — all things ready ; " and again the old 
man laughed as he spoke. 

His son looked at him and then at me with eyes full of sad meaning. 
" How do you mean, Arthur," CUve said, " that be can come and stay 
with me, and that that woman can go ? " 

Then feeling in my pocket for Mr. Luce's letter, I grasped my dear 
Clive by the hand and hade him prepare for good news. I told him 
how providentially, two days since, Ethel, in the library at Newcome, 
looking into Orme's History of India, a book which old Mrs. Newcome 
had been reading on the night of ber death, had discovered a paper, of 
which the accompanying letter enclosed a copy, and I gave my friend 
the letter. 

He opened it, and read it through. I cannot say that I saw any 
particular expression pf wonder in his countenance, for somehow, all the 
while Clire perused this document, I was looking at the Colonel's sweet 
kind face. " It — it is Ethel's doing," said Clive, in a hurried voice. 
" There was no such letter." 

"Upon my honour,''! answered, "there was. We came up toliondon 
with it last night, a few hours after she had found it. We showed it to 
Sir Barnes Newcome, who — who could not disown it We took it to 
Mr. Luce, who recognised it at once, who was old Mrs. Xewcome'e man 
of business, and continues to be the family lawyer, and Uie family 
recognises the legacy and has paid it, and you may draw for it to-morrow, 
as you see. What a piece of good luck it is that it did not come before 
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tbe S. B. G. time. That confounded Bundelcund Baak, would have 
swallowed up this, like all the rest." 

" Father ! father ! do yon remember Orme's Histot^ of India ? " cries 
Olive. 

" Orme's history ! of coaise I do, I could repeat whole pages of it 
when I was a l>oy." says the old {|ian, and began forthwith. " ' The two 
battaUons adranoed against each other cannonading, until tbe French, 
coming to a hollow way, imagined that tbe English would not venture 
to pass it. But Major Lawrence ordered tbe aeapoys and artillery — 
tbe aeapoys and artillety to bait and defend the convoy against the 
Morattoes' — Morattoes Orme calls 'em. Ho ! ho ! I could repeat whole 
pages, sir." 

" It is the Lest book that ever was written 'calls out Clive, Tbe 
Colonel said he had not read it, but be was informed Mr. Mill's was a 
very leanied history ; he intended to read it. " Eb i there is^plenty of 
time now," said the good Colonel. "I have all day long at Grey 
Friara, — after chapel, you know. Do you know, sir, when I was a boy 
I used what they call to tib out and run down to a public-house in 
Cistercian Lane — The Eed Cow, sir,— and buy rum there ? I was a 
terrible wild boy, Clivy. You wem't so, sir, tbank Heaven. A terrible 
wild boy, and my poor father flogged me, though I think it was very 
hard on me. It wasn't tbe pain, you know it wasn't: tbe pain, but 
. . . ." Here tears came into bis eyes and he dropped his bead on 
his hand, and tbe dgar from it fell on to the floor, burnt almost out, 
and scattering white ashes. 

Clive looked sadly at me. " He was often so at Boulogne, Arthur," 
he whispered; "after a scene with that — that woman yonder, his head 
would go : he never replied to her tauuts : be bore her infernal cruelty 
without an unkind word — ! I can pay her back, tbank God I can pay 
her ! But who shall pay her," he said, trembling in every Umb, " for 
what she has made that good man sufi'er 1 " 

He turned to his father, who still sate lost in bis meditations. "You 
need never go back to Grey Friars, father ! " he cried out 

" Not go back, Clivy ? Most go back, boy, to say Adsum when my 
name is called — Newcome ! Adsum ! Hey ! that ia what we used to 
say — we used to say ! " 

" You need not go back, except to pack your things, and return and 
live with me and Boy," Glire continued, and be told Colonel Kewcome 
rapidly the story of tbe legacy. The old man seemed hardly to com- 
prehend it. When he did, tbe news scarcely elaied him; when Clive 
said, "they could now pay Mrs. Mackenzie, "the Colonel replied, "quite 
right, quite right," and added up the sum principal and interest, in 
which they were indebted to her — he knew it well enough, tbe good old 
man. " Of course we shall pay her, Clivy, when we conl " But in 
spite of what CUve bad said he did not appear to understand the fact, 
that tbe debt to Mrs. Mackenzie was now actually to be paid. 

As we were talking, a knock came to the studio door, and that 
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gummons was followed hy tbe entranee of the mud, mho sud to (3ite, 
''' If jou please, eir, Mrs. Mackenzie s^, how long aro yim i^ing to 
keep tlifi dinner miting? " 

"Come, father, come to dinner j " cries Olive, "and, Pen, you frill 
eonN tao, won't joa ? " fae added ; " it maj be the last time jou dine in 
Bocii pleasant oomponj. Gome alm^," he whirred huniedlj, "i 
diOBid like you to be there, it will keep ber tongoe quiet." As we pm- 
caeded to tiie dining-room, I gave tlie CtAoaal my arm ; and t^e ^wd 
Bion prattled to me something about Mn. Mackenzie kaving taken 
ebares ia the Bundlecund Banking Gompanj, and about her not bemg 
a woman of buainesB, and bncying we had spent her money. " And I 
have alwajs felt a wish that Clivy should pay her, and he will pay her, 
I know he will," saya the Ci^nel, " sod then we shall lead a quiet liie, 
Arthur; for, betweoi ourselTes, some women aie the deuce fdieu they 
are angry, ek." And again he laired, as he told nae this sly news, 
and he bowed meekly his gentle old head aa we entered the dining- 
room. 

That apaztmeut was occupied by little Boy already seUed ia hia h^h 
ohair, and by the Campaigner only, who stood at the mantel-piece in a 
m^eatic attitude. On partii^ with her, before we adjourned to Clive's 
Btudio, I had made my bow aod taken my leave in form, not ai^posiug 
that I was about to enjoy her ho^tality yet once agun. My return 
did not seem to pleaae ixx. " Does Mr. Pendennis favour us with bis 
company to dinner i^n, CUve ? " she aaid, turning to her aon-in-law. 
Clivs curtly said. Yes, he had asked Mr. Pendemus to stay. 

"You m^ht at least have been so kind as to give me notice," says 
ihe Campoi^er, still majestic, bat ironical. "You will' have but a poor 
me^, Mr. Pendesnis ; and one such as I am not acenatomed to ^ve 
my guests." 

"Coldbeefl what the deuce does it matter?" says Clive, beginning 
to carve the joint, which, hot, had eerred our yesterday's Christmas 
table. 

"It doei matter, sir i I am not accustomed to traat my guests in 
^isway. Maria! who has been catting that beef? Three poujuda of that 
beef have beencutawaf since one o'clook to-day," and with flashing eyes, 
and a finger twinkling all over with rings, she pointed towards the guilty 

Whether Maria had been di^ensing secret cbaritiee, or kept company 
with an occnlt policeman, partial to roast beef, I do not know ; but ^e 
looked very much alarmed, and said. Indeed, and indeed. Mum, she 
had not touched a morsel of it ! — not she. 

" Confound the beef! " says Clive, carving on. 

" She has been cutting it ! " crira the Cuajwgner, bringing her fist 
down withathnmp upon tile table. "Mr. Pendennis ! you saw the 
beef yesterday ; eighteen pounds it weired, end this is what comes i^ 
of it ! As if there waa not already ruin cnel^;h in the house I " 

" D ' n the beef i " criM out Clive. 
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"No! no! Thank God for our good dinner ! Benedict! £ 
Cli»y, ray boy," a»ya tbe Colonel, in a tremalous voice. 

" Swear on, sir ! let the child bear your oaths ! Let my blessed child, 
who is too ill to sit at table and picks her bit of sweetbread on her sofa, 
— which her poor ni(*her preparei for her, Mr. Fendeimig, — trhieh I 
cooked it, and gave it to her with tke»e hmnd*, — let her hem your cnraea 
and blasphemies, Chve Newcome ! They are lond enOBgh." 

" Do let US have a quiet life," groans out Clice, and for me, I con- 
fbsa, I kept my eyes steadily down upon my plate, nor dared to lift 
diem, ontii my portion of cold beef had vanished. 

No farther outbreak took place, until the appearance of the eecond 
course ; which consisted, aa the ingenious reador may suppose, of the 
plum-pudding, now in a grilled elate, and the remanent mince-pies from 
yeslei^y's meal. Maria, I thought, looked partdcnlarly guilty, aa these 
delicacies were placed on the table : she set them down hastily, and was 
for operating an instant retreat. 

But the Campaigner shrieked after her, "Who has eaten that 
podding? I insist apon knowing who has eaten it. I saw it at two 
o'clock when I went down to the kitchen and fried a bit for my 
darling child, and there's pounds of it gone since then ! There were 
five mince-pies ! Mr. Pendennis ! you saw yourself there were five went 
away from table yesterday — where's the other two, Maria ? You leave 
tite house this night, you thieving, wicked wretch — and 111 thank yon 
to come back to me afterwards for a character. Thirteen servants have 
we had in nine months, Mr. Pendennis, and this gu-1 is the worst of 
them all, and the greatest liar and the greatest thief" 

At this charge the outraged Maria stood up in arms, and as the 
phraae b, gave the Campaigner as good as she got. Qo 1 wouldn't she 
go ? Pay her her wages, and let her go out of that ell upon hearth, 
was Maria's prayer. " It isn't you, sir," she said, turning to Glive. 
" You are good enough, and works bard enough to git the guineas which 
you give out to pay that Doctor ; and she don't pay him — and I see five 
irf them in her purse wrapped up in paper, myself I did, and she abuses 
you to h'T" — and I heard her, and Jane Black, who was here before, told 
me she heard her. Oo ! won't I just go, I dispises your puddens end 
pies ! " and with a laugh of soom this rude Maria snapped her hXaxik 
filers in the immediate Ticinity of the Campaigner's nose. 

" I will pay her her wi^es, and she shall go this instant ! " says Mrs. 
Mackenzie, taking her purse out. 

" Pay me with them suwerings that you have got in it, wrapped np 
in paper. See if she haven't, Mr. Newcome," the refractory waiting- 
woman cried oat, and ^fun she laughed a strident laugh. 

Mrs. Mackenzie briskly shut her porte-monniue, and rose up from 
table, qnivenng with indignant virtue. "Go!" she exclaimed, "go 
and pack your trunks this instant ! you qok the house this night, and a 
policeman shall Mo to your bcaes before you leave it ! " 

WhilBt uttering this sentence ag^nst the guilty Maria, tb» 
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C&mpaignflr bad intended, no doubt, to replace bet puise in ber pocket, 
—^ bandsoma tilEigree gimorack of poor Bou's, one of the relita of 
fbrniGr eplendours, — bat, agitated b; Maria's inBoIaace, the trembling 
band missed the mark, and tbe purse fell to the grannd. 

Maria dasbed at the pnrse in a moment, vitb a scream of laughter 
shook its contents upon the table, and sure enough, fire little packets 
wrapped in paper rolled oat upon the dotb, beddes bank notes and 
S)l?er and golden coin. "I'm to go? am I? I'matbief, am I?" 
screamed the girl, clapping ber hands. " I sor 'em yesterday when I 
was a lacing of her; and thought of that pore young man working 
night and day to get the money ; — me a thief, indeed .' — I despise you, 
and I give you warning. " 

" Do you wish to see me any longer insulted by this woman, Clive? 
Mr. Pendennis, I am ebocked that you should witness such horrible 
vo^arity," cries the Campaigner, turning to her gnest " Does the 
wretched creature suppose that I, I who bare giren thotuandt, I who 
have denied myself everytliing, I who have spent my all in support 
of this house ; and Colonel Newcome knows whether I have given 
thousands or not, and who has spent them, and icho bos been robbed, 
1 say, and ..." 

"Here! you! Maria! go about your business," shonted out Clive 
Newcome, starting up ; " go and pack your tmnks if you like, and pack 
this woman's tranlis too. Mrs.' Mackenzie, I . can bear you no more ; 
go in peace, and if you wish to see your daughter she shall come to 
you ; bat I will never, so help me God ! sleep under the same roof 
with you ; or break the same cruet with you ; or bear yonr infernal 
cruelty ; or sit to hear my father insulted ; or listen to your wicked 
pride and folly more. There has not been a day since you throat your 
cursed foot into our wretched house, but yon have tortured one and all 
of us. Look here, at the best gentleman, and the kindest heart in all 
the world, you fiend ! and see to what a condition you have brought bim ! 
Dearest father ! she is going, do you hear ? She leaves us, and you 
will come back to me, wont you ? Great God, woman," be gasped 
out, " do you know what you have made me suffer — what yon have 
done to this good man ? Pardon, &tber. pardon," — and he sank down 
by bis father's side, sobbing with pasdouate emotion. The old man 
even now did not seem to comprehend tbe scene. When he beard 
that woman's voice in anger, a sort of stupor came over him. 

" J am a. fiend, am I ? " cries the lady. " You bear, Mr. Pendennis, 
this is the language to which I am accustomed; I am a widow, and I 
trusted my child and my all to that old man ; be robbed me and my 
darlingof almost every farthing we bad ; and what baa been my return 
for such baseness ? I have Uved in this house and toiled like a Aave; 
I have acted as servant to my blessed child ; night after night I have 
sat with ber; and month after month, when her huibaud has been 
away, I have nursed that poor innocent ; and tbe father having robbed 
me, tbe son tarns me out of doors .' " 
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A 8>d thing it was to witnesB, and a pdnful proof bow frequent vere 

these battles, that, as this one raged, the poor little boj sat almost care- 
leaa, whilst his bewildered grandfather stroked hia golden bead. " It is 
quite clear to me, madam," I said, toraiog to Mrs. Mackenzie, " that 
you and youi eon-in-lan are better apart; and I came to tell him to-day 
of a most f(H^unata legacy, which has just been left to him, and which 
will enable him to pay you to-morrow morning every shilling, every 
shilling which he does koi owe you." 

" I will not leare this house until I am paid erory shilling of which 
I have been robbed," hissed out Mrs. Mackenzie ; and she sat down 
folding her arms across her cheat. 

" I am sorry," groaned out Clive, wiping tbe sweat off his brow, " I 
used a harsh word; I will never sleep under the same roof with you. 
To-morrow I will pay you what you claim; and the beat chance I have 
of forgiving you the evil which joa liave done me, is list we never 
should meet a^n. Will you give me a bed at your house, Arthur ? 
Father, will you oome out and walk? Good night, Mrs. Mackenzie ; 
Pendennis will settle with you in the morning. You will not be here, 
if you please, when I return ; and so God forgive you, and farewell." 

Mra. Mackenzie in a tragic manner dashed aside the hand which 
poor Clive held out to her, and disappeared from the scene of this 
dismal dinner. Boy presently fell a crying : in spite of alt the battle 
and fury, there was sleep in his eyes. 

" Maria ia too busy, I suppose, to put him to bed," said Olive, with 
a sad smile ; " shall we do it, father ? Come Tommy, my son ! " and 
he folded his arms round the child, and walked with him to the upper 
regions. The old man's eyee lighted up ; his scared thoughts returned 
to him ; he followed his two children up the stairs, and saw his grand- 
son ia his little bed ; and, as we walked home with him, he told me 
how sweetly Boy said Our Father, and prayed God bless all thoae wlio 
loved iiim, oa they laid him to rest. 

So these three generations had joined in that supplication : the 
strong man, bumbled by trial and grief, whose loyal heart was yet ^U 
of love ; — the child, of the sweet age of those little ones whom the 
Blessed Speaker of the prayer first bade to come unto Him ; — and the 
old man, whose heart was well nigh as tender and as innocent ; and 
whose day was approaching, when he should be drawn to the bosom of 
the Eternal Pity. 
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IN WHICH THE COLOKBL UTS " ADSIW" WHBH HU MAKE U (ULI£S. 

HE VOW which 

Clire hftd uttered, 

noTec to share 

bread with his 

n»t^b«r-in4«w, or 

sleep under the 

same loof with her, 

was Iffoken ea the 

lery arad: day. A 

stronger will than 

the 7«ang man's 

intervened, and be 

bad to couCms tbe 

impotence of his 

wrttt^ Wot* that 

su[«rior power. In 

the forencen of the 

day following that 

unlucky dinner, I 

^v«iit with n^ 

Mend to the bank- 

ing-houae, whither Mr. Luee's letter directed ua, and caizied away wkh 

me the principal sum, in which the Campaigner said CoIoimI NeweoMe 

was indebted to her, with the interest accotately computed and 

reimbursed. Clive weut off with a pocket full of Dumey to the dear 

old Poor Brother of Grey Friars ; and he promised to return with his 

father, and dine with my wife in Queen Square. I had received a 

letter from Laura by the morning's post, announcing her return by 

the express-train from Newcome, and desiring that a spare bed-room 

should be got ready for a friend who accompanied her. 

On reaching Howland Street, CUve's door was opoued, rather to my 
surprise, by the rebellious maid-servant who had received her dismissal 
on the previous night; and the Doctor's carriage drove up as she was 
still speaking to me. The polite practitioDer sped up-stairs to Mrs. 
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Newcome'B «p«rtnia>t. Mrs. Mackeno*, in a robe-de-chambrs mul cap 
v«rr diSennt fojm jMterda^'e, came out eaguij te raeet the pbyncioa 
on tfa« lanctkig. Gro tbey had been a qnartm of an hour together, 
arriTed a cab, which, discbttrged aa elderlj perBcm, with her band-box 
and boBdlm ; I had do difficoltj in reoognising a profesdoiial nurse in 
the new cnser. 3b«, too, disa^^Mared into tba siokrooin, and left me 
sittii^ in the neighboocing chamber, the scene of the last night's quarrel. 

Hither presently came to me Maria, the maid. She said she had nM 
the heut to go away now she »a« wanted; that thej had passed a. aad 
night, and that no one bad been to bed. Master Tommj was below, and 
the land^dy taking can of him : the landlord had gooe out fet tlie 
nnrse. Mrs. Clire had been taken bad after Mr. CliTe went away the 
night before. Mrs. Mackenzie had gone to the poor joui^ thrng, and 
there she went on, crying, and screaming, and stata[HT^, as sba used 
to do in bar tintrama, which was moat crael of her, and nade Mrs, 
Clive so ill. And presently the yowig lady began: my iijjotmant toid 
me. She came screaming into the sitting-room, her hair ever her 
Bhoulders, ddUng ont she was deoerted, d^erted, and would like to . 
. die. She was like a mad woman for some time. She had fit after fit 
of hysterics : and there was her mother, kneeliog, and ctying, aed 
ealliDg oat to h«r dariing diild to c^m herself ; — ^whieh it was all her 
own doing, and she had mncb better bova held her own tongue, is- 
marked the resolute Maria. I nndentood only too weU from tbe 
{^rl's accoBBt what had happened, ttad that Clive, if resolred to part 
witii his mother-in-law, should net have leit her, even for twelve hoars, 
in possession of his boose. The wretched woman, whose Self was 
always pfe domiiii nt, and who, tboi^ siba lo?ed her daughter, after 
bar own fashion, never forgot her own vamty or passioo, had improved 
the oceasion of GUvb's absence: woriied npon her child's weakness, 
jealousy, ill health, and driven her, no doubt, into the farar wlich yonder 
physician was called to quell. 

The Doctor presently enters to write a prescription, followed by 
dive's mother-in-kw, who hod east Rosa's fine Cashmere ^awl over 
her shonldera, to hide ier diaanay. " You here adLI, Mr. PdxicDnts ! " 
^le exclaitas. She kmtm I i«aa there. Had not abe diai^d her 
dress in order to reeioive me '! 

" I have to speak to you for two mimMm on impturtant bniiDeBs, and 
then I shall go," I replied gravely. 

" O air ! to what a seme yoa have eome t To what a state has Olive's 
eondnct last night driven my dariing child ! " 

As dt* odious woman spoke so, th» Doetrar's keen eyes, lotting np 
from the prescription, caught mine. "I declare bisfore Heaven, 
madam," I said hotly, "I believe yoa yauraelf are the eanae of your 
daoghtcr's preaent iUnesa. as yon have been of the misery of my 
friencb." 

" Is ^ds, sir ! " aha -mm breaking out, " is this langnage to be used 
to . . ." 
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"Mod&m, \ntl iroa be silent?" I said, "I am come to lad yon 
farewell oa the part of those whom yoar temper has driven ioto infernal 
torture. I am come to pay jou every halfpenny of the »uu which my 
friends do not one jou, but which thej restore. Here ia the aeconnt, 
and here is the money to settle it. And I take this gentleman to 
witness, to whom, no doubt, you hare imparted what you call your 
wrongs, (the Doctor smiled, and shru^^ his shouldeis) that now you 
are paid." 

" A widow — a poor, lonely, insulted widow I " cries the Campaigner, 
with trembUng hands, taking possession of the notes. 

" And I wish to know," I continued, " whm my friend's house wiU 
be fiae to him, and he can return in peace." 

Here Bosa's voice was heard from the inner apartment, screaming, 
" Mamma, mamma ! " 

" I go to ray child, sir," she said ; " If Captain Mackenzie had been 
alive, you would not have dared to insult me so." And, carrying off her 
money, she left ue. 

" Cannot ahe be got out of the bouse ? " I said to the Doctor. " My 
friend will never return until she leaves it. It is my belief she ia the 
caose of her daughter's present iltness." 

" Not altogether, my dear sir. Mrs. Newcome was in a vety, very 
delicate state of health. Her mother is a lady of impetuous tamper, 
who expresses herself very strongly — too strongly, I own. In conse- 
quence of unpleasant family discuasiona, which do physician can prevent, 
Mrs. Newcome has been wroi^ht up to a state of — of agilatioR. Her 
fever is, in fact, at present very high. You know her condition. I am 
apprehensive of ulterior consequences. I have recommended an escu- 
lent and experienced nuise to her. Mr. SmiUi, the medical man at the 
comer, is a most able practitioner. I shall myself call again in a few 
hours, and I trust that, aftor the event which I apprehend, everything 
will go well." 

" Cannot Mrs. Mackenzie leave the house, sir ? " I asked. 

" Her daughter cries out for her at every moment. Mrs. Mackenzie 
is certainly not a judicious nurse, but in Mrs. Newcome's present state 
I cannot take upon myself to separate them. Mr. Kewcome may 
return, and I do think and believe tbat his presence may tend to 
impose silence, and restore tranquillity." 

I had to go back to Clive with tbese gloomy tidings,. The poor 
fellow must put up a bed in his etudio, and there await the issue of 
his wife's illness. I saw Thomas Newcome could not sleep under his 
son's roof that night. That dear meeting, which both so desired, was 
delayed, who could say for how long. 

"The Colonel may come to ub," I thought; !'onr old house is l»g 
enough." I gurased itho wss the friend coming in my wife's company ; 
and pleased myself by thinking that two Mends so dear should meet in 
our home. Dent upon these plans, I repaired to Grey Friars, and to 
Thomas Newcome's chamber there. 
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Bajham opened the door nhen I knockei!, and came towards 
use with a finger on his lip, and a Bad. sad countenance. He closed 
tbe door gentlj behind him, and led me intu the coart. " Clive is 
with him, and Miss Newcome. He is very ill. He does not know 
them," said Bajham with a sob. " He calls out for both of tbem : they 
.ore sittjng there, and he does not know them." 

In a brief narrative, broken by more honest tears, Fred Bayham, as 
we paced up and down the court, told me what had happened. Tlie 
old man must have passed a sleepless night, for on going to his cham- 
ber in the morning, hia attendant found him dressed in bis chair, and 
hia bed undisturbed. He must have sat all through the bitter night 
without a fire : but his hands were burning hot, and ha ranibled iu 
his talk. He spoke of some one coming to drink tea with him, 
pointed to the fire, and asked why it was not made ; he would not go to 
bed, though the nurse pressed him. The bell began to ring for 
morning chapel; he got up and went towards his gown, groping 
towards it as though he could hardly see, and put it over his shoulders, 
and would go out, but he would hare fallen in the court if the good 
nurse had- not given him her arm ; and the Physician of the hospital, 
passing fortunately at this moment, who had always been a great friend 
of Colonel Jfewoome'a, insisted upon leading him back to his room 
again and got him to hed. "When the belt stopped he wanted to rise 
ouoe more ; he fancied he was a boy at school again," said the nurse. 
"and that he was going in to Dr. Rune, who was Bchoolmaster here 
ever bo many years ago." So it was, that when happier days seemed 
to he dawning for the good man, that reprieve came too late. Grief, 
and years, and humiliation, and care, and cruelty had been too strong 
for him, and Thomas Newoome was stricken down. 

Baybam's story told, I entered the room, over which the twilight was 
lulling, and saw the figurea of Clive and Ethel seated at each end of 
the bed. The poor old man within it was calling incoherent sentences. 
I had to call Clive from the present grief before him, with intelligence 
(tf further sickness awaiting him at home. Our poor patient did not 
heed what I said to his son. "You must go home to Eosa," Ethel 
said. " Sbe will be sure to ask for her husband, and forgiveness is 
best, dear Clive. I will stay with uncle. I will never leave him. 
Please God, he will be better in the morning when you come back." 
So Clive'a duty called him to his own sad home ; and, the bearer of 
dismal tidings, I returned to mine. The fires were lit there, and the 
table spread : and kind hearts were waiting to welcome the friend who 
never more was to enter my door. 

It may be imagined that the intelligence which I brought alarmed 
and afidicted my wife, and Madame de Florae our guest. Laura imme- 
diately went away to Bosa's house to oAer her servioes if needed. The 
accoants which she brought thence were very bad : Clive came to her 
for a minute or two, but Mts. Macken^e could not see her. Should 
she not bring the little boy home to her children f Lanra asked; and 
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Cliva tbankfiilly accepted that offer. The little man slept in tai 
nursery that night, and was at play with our yoang ones on the morrow 

— happ; and unconscious of the iate impendiug oi^r his horns. 

Yet two more days passed, and I had to take tvo advertisements to 
the Times newspaper on the part of poor Clive. Among the annonnee- 
ments of Births was printed, " On the 28th, in Howland Street, Mrs. 
Clive Nencome of a son stilt-bom." And a little lower, in the IJiird 
diviHon of the same column, appeared the words, ** On the 120th, in 
Howland Street, aged 26, Bosa, wife of Glire Newcome, Esq." So, 
one day, shall the namee of all of us be written there; to be deplored 
by how many ? — to be remembered how long ? — ^to occasion what tears, 
praises, sympathy, censure — yet for a day or two while the busy woHd 
has time to recollect us who have passed beyond it So this poor Mtde 
dower had bloomed for its little day, and pined, and withered, and 
perished. There was only one friend by Cure's side following tbe 
hnmble procession ^ich laid poor Bosa and her child ont of e^ht of a 
world that had been but unkind to her. Not many tears were there 
to water her lonely little grave. A grief that was akin to shame and 
remorse humbled him as he knelt over her. Poor little harmless lady ! 
no more childish triumphs and Tanities, no more hidden griefs are yon to 
ei^oy or suffer ; and earth closes over yonr simple pleasures and tean! 
The snow was felling and whitening the coffin as they lowered it into 
the ground. It was at the same cemetery in which Lady Eew was 
buried. I daresay the same clet^yman read the same service over the 
two graves, ss he will read it for you or any of us to.morrow, and until 
his own turn conies. Come away from the place, poor Clive ! Come 
sit with your orphan little hoy; and hear him on your knee, and hog 
him to your heart. He seems yours now, and all a father's love may 
pour out upon him. Until this hour. Fate uncontrollable and homely 
tyranny had separated him from you. 

It ves touching to see the eagerness and tenderness with which the 
great strong men now assumed Che guardianship of the child, and 
endovced him with his entire wealth of affection. The little boy now 
ran to Clive whenever he came in, and sat for hours prattling to him. 
He would take the boy out to walk, and from our windows we oould See 
Clive's black figure striding over the snow in St. James's Park, flie 
little man trotting beside him, or perched on his felher's shoulder. My 
wife and I looked at them one morning as they vwre making their way 
towards the Ci^. "He has inherited that loving heart from his father," 
Laura said ; " and ho is paying over the whole property to his son." 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used to go daily to Gnj 
Friars, where the Colonel still lay ill. After some days, die fever, 
which had attacked him, left him ; but left him so vreak and enfeeHed 
that be could only go from his bed to tlie chair by his firs-side. The 
season was exceedin^y bitter, the chamber which he iohidiittd «•* 
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warm and epacious; it v/as considered unadvisable to move him uatil 
be had attained groater strength, and till warmer weather. The medical 
men of the House hoped he might rally in spring. M^ friend. Dr. 
Goodenough, came to him ; he hoped too : bnt not vrith a hopeful face. 
A chamher, luckily vacant, hard by the Colonel's, was assigned to h)« 
friends, where ^e sate when we were too jaaaj for him. Besides his 
customary attendant, he had two dear and watchful nurses, who were 
almost always with him — Ethel and Madame de Florae, who had passed 
many a faithful year hj an old man's bedside ; who would have come, 
as to a work of religion, to any sick couch, much more to this one, 
where he lay for whose life abe would once gladly have given her own. 

But our Colone], we all were obliged to acknowledge, was no more 
oni friend of old days. He knew us again, and was good to every one 
round him, as hia wont was ; especially trheu Boy came, his old eyea 
lighted up with simple happiness, and, with ea^ trembling hands, he 
would seek ander his bed-clothes, or the pockets of his dressing'gown, 
for toys or cakes, which he had caused to be purohaaed for his grandson. 
There was a little laughing, red-cheeked, whiterheaded gown-boy of 
the school, to whom the old man had taken a great fancy. One of the 
symptoms of his returning coDScionsness and recovery, as we hoped, 
was his calling for this child, who pleased our friend by his archness 
and meny ways ; and who, to the old gentleman's unfailing delight, 

used to call him " Oodd Colonel" " Tell little F , that Codd 

Colonel wants to see him ! " and the little gown-boy was brought to 
bim ; doid the Colonel would lieun to him for hours ; and hear all 
about his lessons and his play; and prattle, almost as childishly, about 
Dr. Raine, and his own early school-days. The boys of the school, it 
must be said, had heard the noble old gentleman's touching history, 
and had all got to know and love him. They came every day to hear 
news of him ; sent him in books and papers to amuse him ; and som» 
benevolent young eodIs, — God's bleasing on all honest boys, si^ I, — 
painted theatrical characters, md seat them in to Codd Colonel's grand- 
son. The little fellow was made free of govm-bt^s, and once came 
thence to his grandfather in a little gown which delighted the old man 
hugely. Boy said he would like to be a little gown-boy ; and I make 
no doabt, when he is old enongh, his father will get him that post, and 
pot him under the tuition of my friend Dr. Senior. 

So, weeks passed away, during which our dear old friend still 
lemamed with us. His mind was gone at intervals, but wonid tally 
feebly; and with his conadonsuess returned his love, his simplicity, 
his sweetness. He would talk French with Madame de Florae, at 
which time, his memory appeared to awaken with surprising vividness, 
bis cheek flushed, and he vrae a yonth agwn, — a youth ail love and 
hope, — a stricken old man, with a beard as white as snow covering th« 
Boble care-worn &ce. At such times he called ber by her Christian 
name of Leonore: he addressed conrtly old words of regard and 
kindness to the aged lady ; anon he wandered in his talk, and ^ke b» 
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her OB if they still nere young. Now, as in those eariy d&ys, his hesrt 
wsi pure; no anger renutiaed in it; no guile tainted it; only peace 
and good-will dwelt in it. 

Boss's death had seemed to shock him for a while when the nucon- 
sciotts little boy spoke of it. Before that drcnmstsnca, Clire had even 
forebore to wear moaming, lest the news should agitate his father. 
The Colonel remuned silent and wss verf mnch disturbed aJl that day, 
bat he never appeared to comprehend the fact quite; and, once or twice 
afterwards, asked. Why ebe did not come to see him? She was 
prevented, he eupposed, — she was prevented, he said, with a look of 
terror: he never once otherwise alluded to that unlucky tyrant of hia 
bonsehold, who had made his last yean so nnhappy. 

The circumstonos of Olive's legacy be never understood : but more 
than once spokeofBamesto Ethel, andsent his oompliments to him, and 
said he should like to shake bim by the hand. Barnes Newcome never 
once oSered to touch that honoured hand, though his sister bore her 
uncle's meas^e to him. They came often from Bryanetoue Square ; 
Mrs. Hobson even offered to sit with the CcJooel, and read to him, and 
brought him books for his improvement. But her presence disturbed 
him ; ho oared not for her hooka ; the two nurses nhom he loved &ith- 
fully watched him; and my wife and I were admitted to bim sometimes, 
both of whom he honoured with r^ord and recognition. As for F. B., 
in order to be near his Colonel, did not that good fellow take up bis 
lodging in Cistercian Lane, at the Red Cow ? He is one whose errors, 
let 08 hope, shall be pardoned, qieia tnultJim amttnt. I am sure he 
felt ten times more joy at hearing of Olive's legacy, than if tbousanda 
had been bequeathed to himself. May good health and good fortune 
speed bim ! 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimea, began to Sicker 
and fail. One evening the Colonel left his chair for bis bed in pretty 
good spirits, but passed a disturbed night, and the next morning wits 
too weak to rise. Then he remained in his bed, and his frieuds visited 
him there. One afternoon be asked for his little gown-boy, and the 
child was brought to bim, and sate by the bed with a very awe-strickeo 
face ; and then gathered courage, and tried to amuse him by telling 
him how it was a half-holiday, and they were having a cricket match 
with the St. Peter's boys in the green, and Grey Friars was in and 
winning. The Colonel quite understood about it ; he would like to see 
the game ; he had played many a game on that green when he was a 
boy. He grew excited ; Clive dismissed bis father's little friend, and 
put a sovereign into hia band; and away be ran to say that Codd 
Colonel bad come into a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the 
match out. I, eurre, little wbite-hoired gown-boy ! Heaven speed you, 
little friend. 

After the child bad gone, Thomas Newcome began to wander more 
and more. He talked louder; he gave the word of command. 
spoke Hindostonee as if to bis men. Then he b^OaO words in 
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French rapidly, Beizing a haod tiiat was near him, and crying, 
"ToujourB, toi^oors! " But it was Ethel's hand which he toftk. Ethel 
find Clive and the nurse ware in the room with him ; the latter came 
to us who were sitting in the oiijoiniDg ap&rtment ; Madame de Florae 
was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman's countenance Madame de Florae started 
up. " He is very had, he wanders a great deal," ilie nurse whispered. 
Tbe French lady fell instantly on her knees, and remained rigid in 
prayer. 

Some time afterwards Ethel came in with a scared face to oar pale 
group. " He is calling for you again, dear lady," she said, going up to 
Madame de Florae, wb> was still kneeling ; " and just now be said he 
wanted Pendeunis to take care of his boy. He will not know you." She 
hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the bed's foot ; the old 
man within it talked on rapidly for awhile : then s^aia he ^onld sigh 
and be still : once more I heard him say hurriedly, " Take care of him 
when I'm in India;" and tben with a heart-rending voice he colled- 
out " Leonore, Leonorel " She was kneeling by his side now. The 
patient's voice sank into famt mormurs ; only a moan now and then 
announced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome's hands outside the bed feebly boat a time. And 
just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, 
and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said " Adsum '. " aud 
fell back. It was the word we used ac school, when names were 
called ; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a Utile child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence of The Master. 



Two years ago, walking with my children in some pleasant fields, 
near to Berne in Switzerland, I strayed from them into a little wood ; 
and, coming out of it presently, told them how the story had been 
revealed to me somehow, which for three and twenty months the reader 
has been pleased to follow. As I write the last line with a rather sad 
heart, Fendennis and Laura, and Ethel and Clive fade away into fable- 
land. I hardly know whether they are not true : whether they do not 
live near us somewhere. They were alive, and I heard their voices, 
but five minutes since was touched by their grief. And have we parted 
with them here on a sudden, and without so much as a sht^e of the 
hand ? Is yonder line (■ ) which I drew with my own pen a barrier 
between me and Hades as it were, across which I can see those figures 
retreating and only dimly glimmering ? Before taking leave of Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis, might he not have told us whether Miss Ethel 
married anybody finally ? It was provoking that he should retire to 
the shades without answering that sentimental question. 

Bat though he has disappeared as irrevocably as Euiydice, these minor 
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qussUons may settle the mjor one above mentioned, ' Hon could 
FendenDJa have got all that information about Etfaet's goings on at 
Baden, and with Lord Ke«r, nnlesa she had told somebody — bee 
huaband, for instance, who. having made Pendennia aa early confidant 
in bis amoar, gave him the whole story? Clive, Fendennis wriua 
expressly, is traveUing abroad with his wife. Who is that wife ? By a 
most monstrous blander, Mr. Pendenais killed Lady Faritttoah'a mother 
at one page and broaght her to life again at another; but Hosey, who is 
so lately consigned to Kensal Green, it is not surety with her that Clive 
is traveUing, for then Mn. Mackenzie would piDbiU>ly be with them b> 
a live certainly, and the tour would be by no means pleasant. How 
could Peodennis have got all those private lettets, &a., but that the 
Colonel kept them in a teak box, which Clive inherited and made over 
to his friend ? My belief theo is, that in Fable-laud somewhere Etbd 
and Clive are living most comfortably together : that she is immensely 
fond of bis little boy. and a great d^ happier now than they would 
have been had they married at first, when tbey took a liking to each 
other as young people. That pictme of J. J. 'a of Mrs. Clive Neweome 
(iQ the Crystal Pidace Exhibition in Fableland), is certainly not in the 
least like Bosey, who vre read waa &ir; but it represents a tall, 
handsome, dark lady, who must be Mrs. Ethel. 

Again, v^y did Peudenuia introduce J. J. with anch a flonriah, giving 
us, as it were, an overture, and no piece to follow it? J. J.'s histoiy, 
let me confidentially state, has been revealed to me too, and may be 
told some of these fine summer months, or Christmas eveaings, when 
the kind reader has leisure to hear. 

What ^bout Sir Barnes Newcome ultimately ? My impreauon is that 
be is married again, and it is my fervent hope that his present wife bullies 
him. Mrs. Mackenzie cannot have tlie face to keep that money which 
Clive paid over to her, beyond her lifetime ; and will certainly leave it and 
her savings to little Tommy. I should not be surprised if Madame de 
Montcoutour left a. smart legacy to the Fendennis' children ; and Lord 
Kew stood godfather in case — ^in case Mr. and Mrs. Clive wanted sack 
an article. But have they any children ? I, for my part, should hks 
her best without, and entirely devot«d Xa little Tommy. But for yon, 
dear friend, it is as you like. You may settle your fable-land in your 
own fashion. Any thing you like happens in fable-land. Wicked Gilks 
die apropos (for instance, that death of liady Kew was moat artfid, foe 
if she bad not died, don't yon see that Ethel would hare married Lord 
Farintosh the next week?) — annt^ng folks are got out of the way; 
the poor are rewarded — the upstarts ore set dovn in fable-land,— ibe 
frog bursts with wicked lage, the &>x is caught in his trap, the lamb ie 
rescued from the wolf, and so forth, just in the nick of time. And tha 
poet of &ble.land rewards and punishes absolutely. Ho s[dnulidly 
deals out bags of sovereigns, which won't bay anything; belsboors 
wicked backs with awful blows, which do not hurt : endows haKaoes 
with preternatural beau^, gnd creates heroes, who, if ugly wmetimes, 
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' yet possess a thousand good qualities, and usually end by beiug 
immensely rich ; makes the hero and heroine happy at last, and happy 
ever after. Ah, happy, liannless &,ble-la[id, where these things are ! 
Friendly reader ! may you and the author meet there on some future 
day ! He hopes so ; as he yet keeps a lingering hold of your hand, and 
bids you &rewell mth a kind heart. 

Paris, 23 Juna, 1855. 
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